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OLD & NEW FRIENDS WILL BE WELCOME AT 


STAND N° *B.303/202 


BIRMINGHAM APRIL 30‘"-MAY 11" 


MILLS SCAFFOLD CO. LTD., Head Office: TRUSSLEY WORKS, ERSMITH GROVE, LONDON, W.6. Tel.: RiVerside 5026/9 
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GREENWODD'S 


“PERMAVENT” ALL-STEEL LARDER LIGHTS 
VENTI-LIGHTS AND SKYLIGHTS 





DAYLIGHT AND PERMANENT VENTILATION 
COMBINED 


GREENWOOD’S “PERMAVENT”  ALL-STEEL 
LARDER LIGHTS AND VENTI-LIGHTS PROVIDE 
VISION WITH PERMANENT VENTILATION AND 
ARE EQUIPPED WITH 
MULTI-LOUVRED 
VENTILATING PANELS 
ates Ve [a a IEG BACKED BY DETACHABLE 
- VENT” Hy iH 4) ————— noe INSECT-PROOF SCREENS. 
aed i MF; = i "=~ STRONG AND DURABLE, 
| ae | ‘5 THEY ARE DELIVERED 
= | BY s4 UNGLAZED READY FOR 
“PERMAVENT” <i a 3 ~BUILDINGIN. 
NON-CONDENSATING 3 23 sl if ss “PERMAVENT”’ NON- 
SKYLIGHT en ! mh. CONDENSATING 
j js / SKYLIGHTS SUPPLIED IN 
VENTLLIGHT ret 5 GALVANISED STEEL OR 
TYPE VAS) im \ __§* COPPER, UNGLAZED 
i =" AND READY FOR FIXING. 
GREENWOOD’S AND AIRVAC VENTILATING Co. Ltd. ize = PARTICULARS OF SIZES, 


BEACON HOUSE - KINGSWAY - LONDON, W.C.2 ph pet om 
CHANCERY 8135/6/7 *‘AIRVAC’” LONDON 














ARCHITECT = 
SURVEYOR AND BUILDER 


: 





’ Yours the problem- 











Harveys the answer! 
ail 





Whenever the question of where -to- 
get, not only Tanks, but Cisterns and 
Cylinders arises—remember Harveys. 
Our illustration shows a typical ‘‘ Harco” 
product—unsurpassed for soundness of 
construction and galvanized after 
manufacture for lasting use. Get all 
supplies from your Builders’ Merchant. 
For full information.of all ranges write 
for Pocket List A-J.716.) 








G.A. Ae & Cu. (London ) Ltd 


_Woolwic . - London, S.I| tJ 


: 4 
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STRUCTURAL STEELWORK 





The sturdy foundation of any building achieve- our long experience in all branches of struc- 
ment lies in its bare bones, or structural tural steelwork, and our strict adherence to 
framework, in which modern architecture the best in materials and methods give you 
demands, above all, strength and endurance. that guarantee. 


We are at your service always for :— 
These fundamental requirements of contem- 


porary building are assured always, when the RAILINGS, GATES, METAL WINDOWS, 
steel is erected by Thomas Blackburn’s. For | WELDED TANKS, CASTINGS. 


THOMAS BLACKBURN & SONS LIMITED 
PRESTON - LANCASHIRE 


London Office: 8, Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1. Tel. : Holborn 8638. @P.9 
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»« thals why / specily Andersons 














To most Architects it is a matter of importance that thoroughly; but not only can we supply waterproofing 


when they deal with Andersons they are able to order for existing roofs, we have perfected complete deckings em 
rade Mar 
an existing roof to be waterproofed or contract for a in steel and aluminium — Thermolok, the latest innovae 
complete decking. The question of roofing can be tion, is something very special in lightweight construc- 
APRIL 30-—-MAY II unified and dealt with comprehensively, to great tion. 
CASTLE BROMWICH . 
BIRMINGHAM — advantage. Roofing has been our business for 100 years and we 
SEE OUR EXHIBIT The more famous systems such as Thermotile and believe our service really makes it worthwhile for 
Durodek Promenade Roofings have been specialities Architects to specify Andersons. Our Contract Depart- 
with us for a long time, we understand them ment welcomes your test of this claim. 








THERMOTILE 


yNSULATED PROMENADE RooFING 


QURODEK 


gROMENADE = ROOFING 


THERMOLOK 


\NSULATED ALUMINIUM ROOF DECKING 


























D. ANDERSON & SON LTD. 


STRETFORD MANCHESTER and at London, Belfast, Birmingham, Glasgow, Leeds, Nottingham 





JN603 
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the ‘‘YORKSEAL’’.. . 
a cookte-hialte wits thé 





For specification and technical details please 
write to the Solid Fuel Division of Radiation 
Group Sales Ltd., Leeds 12. 


Radiation Group Sales Ltd., is the organisation 
which co-ordinates the sales forces of the three 
solid fuel appliance factories controlled by 
Radiation Ltd. The three factories are : Wilsons 
& Mathiesons Ltd., Leeds 12. The Eagle Range 
and Grate Co. Ltd., Aston, Birmingham 6. The 
Park Foundry (Belper) Ltd., Belper, Derbyshire. 


SOLID FUEL 
a 
Radiation 
COOKERS 


The Radiation “ Yorkseal”’ Model has rapidly become a first 
favourite with both architect and user. This unit serves the 
triple purpose of cooking, water heating and cheerful open-fire 
space heating. It’s a glutton for work at a moderate price. The 
clean modern lines and the cream and black finish harmonise 
with almost any kitchen scheme. Its retained heat is very 
stable, yet responds quickly to the few simple controls, and 
oven heat can be maintained however much the hotplate is used. 
It will burn efficiently and economically on any domestic solid 
fuel, is easily cleaned and maintained, and provides cooking 
facilities for the large family. 
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AND BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HIS LATE MAJESTY 
KING: GEORGE V 





AQUALINE 


PAINT 





MANDER BROTHERS LIMITED 
WOLVERHAMPTON 
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TOP: The lattice girders of the roof, made of extruded aluminium alloy. 
LEFT CENTRE: The roof under construction. 
BOTTOM LE®T: Roofing the dome with aluminium alloy sheeting. 


136 tons of light, strong, durable “ Kynal” 
aluminium alloys, made by the Metals Division 
of Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd., have 
been used for the Dome of Discovery. 
Through the sub-contractors, I.C.I. supplied 
86 tons of cladding sheets for the vast expanse 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD., LONDON, S.W.1 


Viii 








RIGHT CENTRE: Details of the construction work. 
BOTTOM RIGHT: One of the large main-arch ribs in the workshops of 
Structural and Mechanical Development Engineers Ltd. 


of roof work, and 50 tons of specially designed 
extrusions for the top corner and trough 
sections of the main-arch ribs. The precision 
bending of the 57 ft. sections to the curvature 
of the dome constituted a major problem — 
successfully solved by I.C.I. Metals Division. 


ICI 





M.227° 
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BILLIARDS ROOM AT THE DEWSBURY CLUB, DEWSBURY, YORKS. 


Tntaid Linoleum 


Installation 


ey 


y SEMTEX LIMITED 


This photograph shows something of the effectiveness of Inlaid 
Linoleum, as a durable and decorative floor covering. But it cannot 
show to the full the experience, imagination and skill in laying 
which SEMTEX LTD. applied to it, and which have made this 
room at the Dewsbury Club what has been described as ™ one 


of the finest in the North of England”. 


2 y u 
SEMTE X LIMITED A Dunlop Company 
COMPREHENSIVE FLOORING SERVICE 
SEMASTIC DECORATIVE TILES : INLAID LINOLEUM : FPLEXIMER FLOORING . CORK TILES 
TERRAZZO . MAINTENANCE SERVICE 
185-187-189 FINCHLi:Y ROAD, LONDON, N.4YV.5. TELEPHONE; MAIDA VALE 6070, TELEGRAMS: SEMTEX, HAVER, LONDON, 
BRANCHES IN: ABLiOLEN, BELFAST, BIRMINGHAM, BRIGHTON, BRISTOL, CARDIFF, COLCHESTER, DUNDEE, EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, HULL, LEEDS, LEICESTER, LIVERPOOL, 


LONDON (SALES OFFICE), MANCHESTER, MIDDLESBROUGH, NEWCASTLE, PLYMOUTH, SHEFFIELD, SOUTHAMPTON, 
ISE/C4 
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lo 3191, 
GAS RADIATOR 






The beauty of the Harper 3161 Gas Radiator lies in its severe 
and practical design and in its quiet coinage-bronze or crackle- 
black finish with chromium plated louvres. In any setting 
this handseme radiator performs with distinction—providing 
genial warmth at low cost. Built solidly in steel, with cast iron 
base, the radiator works on the convective principle, project- 
ing heat forward and upward. The governed gas consumption 
is 18 cu. ft. per hour. Ideal for shops, stores, offices and the 
home, the Harper 3161 Gas Radiator is available for quick 
delivery. Full details on request. 







This radiator can be inspected at the “Building Centre,” 9 Conduit St., London, W.1. 


Now in short supply but deliveries will be made in strict rotation. 


JOHN HARPER & COMPANY LTD. ALBION WORKS . WILLENHALL . STAFFS 
LONDON OFFICE: CHANDOS HOUSE, BUCKINGHAM GATE S.W.1. Phone: ABBey 3184 


__}HARPER é 
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of providing TEMCO quality 


for the highly competitive installation. 


Made in 5-amp. and 15-amp. 2 and 3-pin B.S.S. gauge. 

The quick make-and-break switch for A.C. or D.C. complies with B.S.S.816. 
Porcelain base is recessed and provided with knock-outs. 
Moulded dolly has no metal insert. 


The plug with the automatically adjusted cord grip, is identical 







with the one used on the more 
elaborate ,TEMCO front-entry 


switch sockets. 


Manufactured by: 
TELEPHONE MANUFACTURING COMPANY LTD. 


and Marketed by their Sales-Organisation: 


T.M.C..HARWELL (SALES) LTD. 
37° UPPER BERKELEY STREET, LONDON, W.I. Tel: Paddington 1867-8-9 
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SETTING the highest standard in attractive, modern 
kitchen equipment, the ““DALE” series of Kitchen 

Cabinets and Sinks makes an immediate appeal to every 

houseproud woman. Beneath the sleek attractive exterior 

of each cabinet—admirably finished in white or green 
_ hard-cream stove enamel, which will neither peel nor 
crack—lies a dustproof, rustproof construction of 
_ Pyluninised Aluminium and Steel. Full details of PAUL 
Kitchen equipment are given in our latest illustrated 
leaflet. May we send you a copy? 








The Aquadale fully Automatic 
Dish Washer. 















Our Showrooms at No. 7 Royal 
21° Wide Sinks with Double Bowls, sd Arcade, Old Bond Street, London. 
Drainers and Tapholes JE W.1. where a range of PAUL 
Kitchen Equipment can be seen 
and enquiries answered. 


co | 





18° Wide Sinks with Single : 
Drainer —Reversible. oi : ] i 


: W-H-PAUL LTD sreaston.p_E 
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Speed the job and save timber . . with 


HILLS “PRESWELD” BEAMS 


Geen of timber is a major housing problem. The answer is 


- i 

1 e 33 

; VISIT OUR ready. Hills Standard “Presweld”’ Roof and Floor Beams have 
' . . . . . 

' ~=s STAND become an essential part of modern building practice—specified by 
No. B.615512 + Architects and Builders and approved by the Ministry of Works. 
| AT THE In addition to saving timber for other uses, these maximum-strength, 
' ° . 

\ { minimum-weight components can be assembled and erected by 
B.1.F. ; semi-skilled operatives, thus saving time and labour on site. Early 
1 i] . . 

1 scasvue delivery can be given 

| BROMWICH 1 

! 1 


on Beams ordered now. H | S . 
Full details on request. 
(WEST BROMWICH) LIMITED. 


Presweld construction in War Menzorial village at Derby. Honorary Architect: Thos. W. East, F.R.A.B.A. 








HILLS (WEST BROMWICH) LTD., ALBION RD., WEST BROMWICH & 125 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 
Telephone : West Bromwich 1025 (7 lines) Telephone : HOLborn 8005-6 


Branches at Birmingham, Swansea, Bristol, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Belfast and Glasgow 








Hi! ton 
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Because it is such a picturesque material, the real reasons for 
the superiority of the Clay Roofing Tile tend to be overlooked. 
Its pleasing appearance arises from certain physical properties 
which are exclusive to burnt clay. Strength, for example; which 
is developed, as in no other material, by the vitrification 
which occurs at the high temperatures of kiln burning. 

This superior strength of Clay Roofing Tiles may not be of 
outstanding importance in the early days of a building (unless 
workmen have to traverse them), but as the years go by the 
ultimate cost of a clay tiled roof is a source of satisfaction to 


those responsible for maintenance. 


Reduce the Burden of 


MAINTENANCE 
by specifying — 


LAY 
ROOFING 
TILES 


“ The Clay Tile Bulletin”, published quarterly, post free on request. 
The National Federation of Clay Industries, Drayton House, W.C.1 











xiv 
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By Appointment Suppliers of Ferro-Concrete Work 





Throwing new light 
on an old problem 



















The Girlings’ 
‘Magna Light’ 
brochure, just off the 
press, fully illustrates 
the possibilities and 
applications by tech- 

nical diagrams and 
photographs of this effi- 
cient method of dealing 
with roof, pavement and 
window lighting. A post- 
card will bring you a copy 
by return. 


[ — to give a pleasing diffusion of light, Girlings’ pre-cast ‘Magna Light’ 
lenses provide architects, engineers and contractors with a brilliant solution to their 
roof and pavement lighting problems. Experience has shown that lights for this 
purpose are more efficient when pre-cast under factory conditions and control, although 
your particular design problem may make im-situ construction desirable. A greater 
brilliance is given to the appearance of Girlings’ ‘ Magna Light’ lenses by treating their 
edges with a light reflecting compound, and combined with the light-diffusing effect 
of the pyramid-patterned soffite, a luminosity is achieved, unobtainable by any 
other means. 


GIRLIN 5 MAGNA-LIGHT ROOF 
AND PAVEMENT LIGHTS 
GIRLINGS FERRO-CONCRETE CO. LTD. 


GREAT WEST ROAD, FELTHAM, MIDDX, Head Office: ROTHWELL, LEEDS. SOUTHBANK RD., KIRKINTILLOCH, GLASGOW 
HOUnslow 1158 (3 lines). Rothwell 3174 (3 lines) Kirkintilloch 2244 (2 lines). 
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A LITTLE L2Xl5[SU14[5 FORMS THE STRONGEST BOND 


rr P ; Beetle Adhesive is the modern medium used today in the age-old craft of sticking wood to 

us iS the seventh in @ Series 

f factual announcements wood. Although there are many adhesives there is no type which economically combines 
with the same efficiency the strength, durability and water-resistant properties 


required in so many different wood-working applications. Beetle Adhesive 


FACT N° 25 


BEETLE AT SEA 


is available in close-contact and gap-filling forms for use with either 






















hot or cold pressing methods. Minimum quantity supplied 7 Ib. 


Write for booklet giving full particulars. 


Always at hand for a 
nautical problem, Beetle 
helps in the production of { 
columns for ships’ bin- 
nacles. Robert Parsons 
Ltd. used Cement W.2 
and Hardener 3 when yi 


making this column Fi 


f 


for Henry Browne & 
Son Ltd 


FACT N°26 seerce stRIKES THE RIGHT NOTE 


Beetle Cement W.2 and Hardener 3 are used in general piano 


FACT N° 27 


BEETLE’S “UNBROKEN” RECORD 


NN construction work, particularly for pianos exported to 


Since 1945 Campbell & Bousfield, tropical countries. Heat and humidity have never 


Ferry Nab, Windermere, have 


p - S 

repaired hundreds of broken Ty. \ y —— SS 
Oars and state that they have ae ° ) Sonam 
never had an oar which could . a : = SS _ 
not be mended with Beetle hs 7 = ———— SS 
Adhesive. They have never Ae. a : yy ACT NO 28 =<, 
had one returned, broken on ’ = 5 = iff . 

g —_ of a 


Jf BEETLE ATTHE FESTIVAL § 


worried Beetle. 



























the glue line. 3 3 
The ‘Lion and Unicorn’ building at 
the Festival is immediately behind 
the concert hall. It houses a display 
telling the story of British character 
and tradition. The steel-framed 
a body of the building carries an oak 
i Y) roof of ‘lamella’ construction. 
Y Beetle plays a proud part in the 
lamination of this pleasing roof. 


Y Cement A and Hardener 15 were used. 


BEETLE ADHESIVES strove. ovnaove, waree-resierann 


ole Agents in the United Kingdom: BARTER TRADING CORPORATION LTD., 14 Waterloo Place, London, S.W.1 


Overseas Distributors: Beetle Bond Ltd., 1 Argyll Street, London, W.1 


‘BEETLE’ is a trade mark registered in Great Britain and in most countries of the world. 


Xvi 











Research L 
Yorkshire Copper Works, 
Stourton, near Leeds. 
‘Radiant Heating in 


Soffit). 

Architect: 

Norval R. Paxton, M.C., 
F.R.I.B.A. 








aboratory, 
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VERMICULITE CONCRETE ROOFING SCREED 


for FACTORIES 


COMBINES LIGHT WEIGHT WITH HIGH INSULATION VALUE AT VERY LOW COST 


“Kisol” Vermiculite is prepared from a mineral of mica-like appearance 
mined from high grade deposits in South Africa. When heated above 
1,000°F, this has the property of expanding and exfoliating from thin 
plates to worm-like piles. The result is a light-weight, chemically inert 
and genuinely fire-proof substance of high insulation value. 


“Kisol” Vermiculite is odourless and a non-conductor of electricity, 


highly acid-resisting and will not promote fungus growth as do organic 
insulations. 


“Kisol” Vermiculite light-weight insulating concrete is ideal for roof and 
floor insulation ; 1 inch has the equivalent insulating value of 15 inches 
of ordinary concrete. 


For customers’ convenience, we supply a ready-mixed Cement and 
Vermiculite Aggregate which simply requires to be mixed with the 
requisite quantity of gauging water. 









“Kisol” Vermiculite Concrete 
is esteemed by contractors, because its absence 
of joints and low temperature-movement make it an 
ideal base for the final waterproofing. 


WILLIAM KENNY 
INSULA 
DUKINFIELD CHESHIRE 
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“ SPRUCE THROWER” 
becomes standard fitting 


All over the country Local Authorities, 
including the London County Council's 
Housing Department, are specifying 
this equipment for blocks of flats and 
many types of public buildings. The 
**Spruce-Thrower” soil and waste units 
are especially suitable for buildings 
where individual closets are situated 
one above another, and where vertical 
pipes are carried on the exterior face of 
the wall, or enclosed in ducts. The 
**Spruce-Thrower™ soil unit is equally 
suitable and equally simple to install in 


one- or two-pipe systems. 


The Finch Organization will gladly give 
you full information and advice on the 
best method of incorporating the **Spruce- 
Thrower” soil and waste units in your 
drainage system. There is a fully illus- 
trated technical brochure which you should 
write for today to Mr. Howes, Drain and 
Soil Goods Division Manager at the 


address below; or telephone him at 


22 
< 


Valentine 8888, Extension 8. 


B. FINCH & COMPANY LTD. 
Head Office & Works: 


BELVEDERE WORKS, BARKINGSIDE, ESSEX. Valen 





“FT found drainage 
so much simpler with the 
SPRUCE-THROWER 
soil and waste units” 








Simplicity of installation and the saving 
of time, labour and cost are factors of 
greater importance today than ever 
before. The Finch “Spruce-Thrower” 
system of above-ground drainage cer- 
tainly fulfils these requirements. But 
the rapidly growing number of architects 
and builders who are now adopting this 
system are doing so, not only to save 
time and money, but also because it is 


the most efficient system. 







































< | ae 2 Building Materials 
( “HCH with Service 


ORGANIZATION 


Showrooms at 
FINCH CORNER, 
679/637 EASTERN AVENUE 
(Southend Road), 
ILFORD, ESSEX 





tine 8838 (30 lines) 
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Design for a Nursery Schoolroom. From the original Collage by R. Mvyerscough-Walker 


The modern Nursery Schoolroom calls for comfort and colour. The floor must also stand hard wear 
and constant cleaning. It must be hygienic and waterproof, yet warm and not tiring to young 
feet. In this unusual design, Marley floor tiles have been used to provide an inexpensive 


solution to all these problems. 


lon Rd., Riverhead, Sevenoaks, Went. Sevenoaks 2251-6 M, ARLE Y 
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New Government Offices at 
Whitehall Gardens and the L.C.C. 
South Bank Reconstruction Scheme 


for the 1951 Exhibition, are two 


of the many important contracts 


now being carried out. 


litte itiiael 


COSTAIN 


Alisa 


LONDON ‘B VICTORIA 6624 
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Boiler house for New Classroom Block, Twickenham Technical College. County Architect : C. G. Stillman, F.R.1.B.A. 


GAS solved this school heating problem 


Gas-fired low pressure central heating is installed in this most recent Helpful information on this and 
extension to Twickenham Technical College, opened in 1948. other aspects of the problem of 
Factors which influenced the choice of boiler plant were: the distant securing efficient services for cook- 
situation of the new buildings in relation to the main boiler house ; the ing, hot water, space heating and 
difficulty of providing fuel storage and access to it ; and the difficulty of refrigeration may be obtained from 
providing a suitable chimney that would be unaffected by the proximity the local Gas Undertaking. 


of adjacent high buildings. 


The new single-storey block contains eight classrooms with cloakroom 
accommodation. The total catalogue rating of the two automatically 


controlled boilers is 720,000 B.T.U’s per hour, 


ISSUED BY THE GAS COUNCIL - | GROSVENOR PLACE. S.W.! * TELEPHONE: SLOANE 4554 
XXxi 
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STANDARD PRACTICE 


The introduction of Phorpres Rustic facing bricks dates from about 
1922 since when over 2,000,000,000 have been used and was a very 
important step forward from the design point of view. At one 
time it would have been little less than sacrilege to suggest anything 
other than a hand-made facing brick for an important facade. 
Today, the great number of buildings in which their characteristic 
exture, pleasant colour and excellent weathering properties are used 
as an integral part of the architect’s design testifies to the fact that 
where it is desired to combine brick construction with bold texture 


it is standard practice to specify 


Po ek aes “ 2 f xd 
Phorpres bricks are available in a very wide range of 
standard specials. Particulars of these may be ob- 
tained from the Technical and Research Department, 
who are at your service for information or advice on 
brickwork problems. 


the PHORPRES rustic facing brick 


LONDON BRICK COM PANY LTD Head Office: AFRICA HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 Telephone: Holborn 8282. Midland 


Y District Office: Prudential Buildings, St. Philip’s Place, Birmingham, 3 Telephone: Colmore 4141. South Western District Office: 11 Orchard Street, Bristol, | 


PHORPRES Telephone: Bristol 230045. Northern District Office: Gascoigne Street, Boar Lane, Leeds, 1 Telephone: Leeds 20771 


2 es 
Bee a 
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First class materials, plus first class workmanship—that’s the rule at our Melton Mowbray factory; where we 







have the plant and machines to turn out staircases or window frames, kitchen cabinets or cupboards by the 
dozen or by the hundred and to deliver them on time. Our illustrated catalogue gives the complete 


range. May we send you a copy ? 


Midland Woodworking 


mua Standard Joinery where you want it, when you want it 






















THE MIDLAND WOODWORKING COMPANY LIMITED * MELTON MOWBRAY 


CRCIT 
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In well-designed kitehens... 








This Large Type MAIN GAS ROASTING OVEN 
is constructed generally of cast-iron and finished 
externally in Dapple Vitreous Enamel with white 
enamelled door panels, bakelite door handles and 
chromium-plated mountings. 

The oven interior is 30” wide x 30” deep x 48” high. 


It has enamelled steel linings and is fitted with three 


: ts . ES ae eae cite, EP we 
* Pe ee Se re Se ee 


grid shelves carried on removable side hangers. The 





heating is by two atmospheric gas burners. 





The oven is mounted on enamelled cast-iron feet. 





The storage pan under the oven is of copper con- 





struction with an enamelled cast-iron front. 





If you have any catering problem, large or small, write to 
R. & A. Main Ltd. They offer you the benefit of their 
long experience in the equipping of Kitchens, Canteens, 


etc. Layouts and estimates prepared on request. 











COOKING APPARATUS 





R. & A. MAIN LIMITED 


Gothic Works, Edmonton, London, N.I8 and Gothic Works, Falkirk 





™.4 
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“SILVER FOX’’ 
REGD. TRADE MARKS 


‘SILVER FOX 


STAINLESS. STEELS 


are 


MANY DIFFERENT STEELS 


Under the general description ‘Stainless Steel’ there are 
available a whole range of alloys which have the general 
virtue of resisting corrosion. These offer a range of materials 
differing completely in composition, treatment and properties, 
in a way which is not always realised by the user who is 
proposing to solve a corrosion difficulty by employing ‘stainless 
steel’. The “Silver Fox” Stainless Steel Catalogue shows how 
to determine the steel best suited to the designer’s needs. 


SHEETS --. COLD ROLLED SERIF: - WiRE ~ BARKS. - FORGINGS 


THE UNITED 
sd 














SAMUEL FOX & COMPANY LIMITED 
Branch of The United Steel Companies Limited 
STOCKSBRIDGE WORKS * NR. SHEFFIELD * ENGLAND 
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SPACE HEATING 
-the hard way -Zhe easy way 


Space Heating in the past inevitably entailed the 
major disadvantages of dirt and fumes from 
furnaces as well as the volumes of smoke from 
elaborately constructed chimneys. In addition, 
much space had to be devoted to boiler-house 
construction and capacious fuel storage and, as 
furnace construction developed, intricate and 
costly mechanical devices and fuel elevators came 
into use. But all that is done away with... 


Switch to— 





... Where the new AUTOLEC ELECTRODE 
STEAM OR HOT WATER BOILER is installed. 
These revolutionary units are so comparatively 
small and compact that they need no special 
housing building; and no stoking, fuel storage or 
chimney are needed. Clean, silent, automatically 


.controlled—they produce maximum output ina few 


minutes, starting cold, and maintain it without 
attention, with 98% efficiency. They give, in fact, 
the highest efficiency and the highest precision of 
control ever achieved. 


ELECTRODE STEAM AND 
HOT WATER BOILERS 





XXVi 


DESIGNED AND MANUFACTURED BY G. W. B. ELECTRIC FURNACES LTD., DIBDALE WORKS, DUDLEY, WORCS. 
Proprietors: GIBBONS BROS. LTD., AND WILD-BARFIELD ELECTRIC FURNACES LTD. 
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Consulting Architect 

Sir Percy Thomas, P.P.R.I.B.A. 
Consulting Engineers 

John F. Farquharson & Partners. 





Office Building at Cardiff, for the Architectural Section, 
Estate Dept. of the Prudential Assurance Co. Ltd. 


DAWNAYS LIMITED 


BRIDGE AND STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS 





HEAD OFFICE: STEEL WORKS RD., LONDON, S.W.1i: Telephone BATTERSEA 2525. 
King’s Dock Works East Moors Works $4 Victoria St., London, S.W.1 Bridge Rd. Works Thorpe Works 
SWANSEA 3185 CARDIFF 2557 VICTORIA 1541 WELWYN GDN. 242 NORWICH 





2 Rockstone Place 40 Park Road 155 Princes Avenue, HULL 22 High Street 7 The Close 
SOUTHAMPTON 2474 PETERBOROUGH 4547 HULL, CENTRAL 816! ROMFORD 2106 NORWICH 23141 


Cables and Telegrams ** DAWNAYS, LONDON "'—Code Bentley's 2nd. 
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. « « « because it expands and contracts with the surface it covers. It wears smoothly and evenly without 


cracking or flaking, so that when re-painting eventually comes round there is no burning off to be done — 


thus saving labour and overheads which often account for 80% or more of the total cost. 


“So — for exterior painting (and many interiors) — it’s wise to specify — 


ee 


* MAGNET 


a hard gloss paint which really 





gives lasting protection for out- 
side use — for interiors too, 
especially in moisture and steam- 
laden atmospheres. Will with- 
stand repeated washing. In 20 
colours. A gallon covers 1000 
to 1300 sq. ft. 

Magnet gives best results when 
applied over the specially pre- 
pared Magnet Undercoating (in 
14 colours) and Primer — both 


based on Lead. 


























* IBEX 


forexternal property maintenance 
where a normal oil gloss is re- 
quired .. .a White Lead Base Oil 
Paint selected after widespread 
tests with no less than 81 different 
paint mixes. Ibex flows smoothly 
from the brush, covers 1000 to 
1200 sq. ft. per gallon and is avail- 
able in 24 colours including some 
charming pastel shades. 

Recommended as a coat-on-coat 
paint over appropriate Ibex Lead 
Primer where necessary. 


All these paints are supplied in the usual trade packages 


up to 5-gallon drums 






ASSOCIATED 
LEAD 


PRODUCTS 





* COOKSON’S CRESCENT 


for the severest external condi- 
tions; especially valuable for 
undercoatings. Also suitable in- 
sideas,in thecraftsman’s hands, 
it is adaptable to a wide variety 
of effects and finishes. A 
GENUINE White Lead Paint 
— pigment composition 100% 
White Lead — and has a high 
spreading rate per gallon. 

Also available: Cookson’s “‘ Crescent” 
Genuine White Lead/Red Lead 
Priming Paint (“Genuine Pink 
Primer”) and Cookson’s “ Crescent” 
Tinted White Lead Oil Paints. 


ASSOCIATED LEAD MANUFACTURERS LTD. 


Ibex House, Minories, EC3 
LONDON 


THE ASSOCIATED LEAD MANUFACTURERS 


Export 


enquiries 0: 


Crescent House 


NEWCASTLE 
EXPORT CO. 
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LTD., 


Lead Works Lane 


CHESTER 


Ibex House 


Minories, 


London, 8.C.3 

















Plastered 
walls 








‘*Bellrock ” fire-resistant panels are pre- 


formed wall and partition units, manu- 
factured from gypsum plaster. Erected 
simply with ordinary tools they produce 
walls and partitions with solid invisible 
joints, and perfect plaster faces 











type of construction. 
site man hours... . effects 
economies in building costs 


. . . allows earlier occupation. 





without site plastering . . . ready 
for painting, papering, etc. 

Ideal for schools, hospitals, 
offices, flats, factories, houses, 


etc. . .. adaptable to any 





architectural design or to any 
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site pla 


Easily 
and speedily erected . . . reduces 
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WYKEN CROFT 
PRIMARY SCHOOL, 
COVENTRY 


By Architects’ 
Co-operative 
Partnership. 


slering 


“BELLROCK” PANELS have a high load 
bearing capacity, adequate structural stability, 
good thermal insulation and are light in weight, 
thereby reducing structural load. Full room 
height single lift ‘ Bellrock”’ panels are 
available from stock - 8ft.—12ft. high, 2ft. wide 
and 3in.—7in. thick. 

Building Research Station and National Physica! 
Laboratory test reports, together with further 
technical information may be obtained on request. 





BELLROCK GYPSUM INDUSTRIES LTD., London Street, Chertsey, Surrey. Tel. Chertsey 2374/5/6 
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CRAWLEY NEW TOWN 








Chief Archt. : A. G. Sheppard Fidler, M.A., B.Arch., F.R.1.B.A., AM.T.P 1 


The illustration shows a standard type factory built 
for the Crawley Development Corporation, with lantern 
light barrels. Reinforced concrete design is by Barrel Vault 


Roofs (Designs) Ltd. Reinforcement supplied by Twisteel. 


REINFORCEMENT LTD. 





LONDON: 43 Upper Grosvenor Street, W.1 Telephone GROsvenor 1216. BIRMINGHAM: ALMA STREET, SMETHWICK. 


Starrs. Telephone Smethwick 1991. MANCHESTER: 7 Oxrorp Roap, MANcHEsTER, 1. Telephone Ardwick 1691. 
GLASGOW: 146, ARGYLE StrEET, GLasGow, C.2. Telephone Central 4551. 
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SUNDEALA Medium Hardboard 


Used externally for pavilions, bungalows, shop fronts, signs, 
and general building, and internally for walls, ceilings, parti- 
tions and distinctive panelling effects in all types of buildings. 
Waterproofed throughout and supplied in sizes up to I2 ft. x 6ft. 
in thicknesses $” to 4”. 











SUNDEALA Hardboard 


Especially suitable for use as shuttering for poured concrete, 
for dados, doors, counters and all panelling purposes, where 
extra strength and hardness is required. Waterproofed 
throughout and supplied in sizes up to 12 ft. x 4 ft. in thick- 
nesses |” and 3/16” 





SUNDEALA Insulation Board 


Used for the construction and lining of all walls, ceilings and 
partitions that need to be insulated against heat, cold, sound, 
condensation, and to be immune from pattern staining. 
Waterproofed throughout and supplied in sizes up to 
12 ft. x 6 ft. x $” thick. 








SUNDEALA Flameproof Board 


Used extensively for the interior construction of theatres, 

cencert halls, schools, factories, exhibition buildings etc. to 

check the spread of fire in the early stages. Officially we 
and sup 





by the L.C.C. Flameproofed throug 
standard size sheets 8 ft. x 4 ft. x 4” thick. 

















SUNDEALA 


The Pioneer Building Board - British Made 


Full technical details and prices furnished on request. 


SUNDEALA BOARD CO. LTD., ALDWYCH HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2. Tel: CHAncery 8159 
Works: Sunbury-on-Thames, Middlesex. 
GLASGOW: BALTIC CHAMBERS, 50 WELLINGTON ST., C.2. NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE: NORTHUMBRIA HOUSE, PORTLAND TERRACE, 2 
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Part of a large area 
of PLAXSTELE ceiling 


Registered Tr-de Mark 


The PLAXSTELE system combines the use of PLAXSTELE lath, ; provides a suspended ceiling with a 


specially designed for plastering with PARISTONE plaster, with metal Substantial plaster finish having high fire- 
‘ — resisting properties. It is adaptable to any 
patented suspension and jointing members which hold the lath rigid and ’ f 
type of building construction and can be 
at the same time anchor metal reinforcing rods in the plaster finish. suspended horizontally at any level below 
the main roof structure. 
Advantages of this system include simpli- 
fication of plastering work, saving of time, 
superior strength, high fire resistance, 
elimination of timber framing, improved 
thermal insulation. 
The photograph above shows part of a 
large area of PLAXSTELE ceiling to which 
the first undercoat of PARISTONE plaster 
is being applied. The isometric sketch on 
left shows the general assembly of the 
component parts. 
Further information about this and other 
GYPROC products or systems will gladly 
be supplied. 





Makers aiso of 
PARISTONE Browning Plaster (Haired Unhaired 
and Metal Lathing Qualities), PARISTONE Wail G Y p H 0 C Pp oe 0 D U Cc T Ss L I M I T E D 
Finishing Pilaste. , CRETESTONE Concrete Bond- 
. HEAD OFFICE: Westfield ing! l 3 a : 
ing Plaster, GyPSTON® Board Finishing Plaster, GLASGOW . ce ield, Upper Singlewell Road, Gravesend, Kent. Tel : Gravesend 4251-4 "Grams : Gyproc, Gravesend 


O FFICE : Gyproc Wharf, Shieldhall, Glasgow, S.W. 1. Telephone : Govan 2141-3. 'Grams : Gyproc, Glasgow 
N DON OFFICE : Morris House, |-5 Jermyp Street, London, S.W.1 Telephone : Whitehall 9073.4 ans 
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SHUTTERED 


pot gteatet 


Si ate ty Lo “a 


WE have now produced a shuttered version of the popular 
1S amp. 3-pin “Lingoln top-entry switched socket-outlet. 

Shuttering is“provided by two screens which cannot be 
opened until the plug is engaged. Conversely, the screens 
snap automatically into the closed position as the plug is 
withdrawn,/ Correct insertion of the plug is also ensured by 
the “ non-overhang” character of the porcelain body. 

There is a deep recess at the back of the base to 
accommodate plenty of cable 
slack and to eliminate the 
need for a mounting block. 
And for surface: wiring we 
have provided the unit with 
a neat entry closed, when 
not required, bya replaceable 
insert. 
















” 


Listed Particulars: 
List No. 7490 
Brown on White 141/8 per doz. 
Brown - - + 146/4 per doz. 
White - + + 164/- per doz. 





CRABTREE 


A * NAME + SYNONYMOUS : WITH * PROGRESS « IN +« ACCESSORIES * AND + SWITCHGEAR 


“* Crabtree” (Registered) C.645/70 Advt. of J. A. Crabtree & Co. Ltd., Walsall, Staffs, England 
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Need any help? 
| 
In all types of constructional work with WARERITE Laminated Plastics 
\ there is a ‘best’ way of achieving the desired results. And whilst 
| ie building is not our business— making the best use of WARERITE 


materials in building is. We know their capabilities inside out, 









having put them to practical tests of every kind. Anyone 
working in WARERITE materials is welcome to make use of 
this specialised knowleage, without obligation. 


Write or ’phone for technical advice or booklets. 


WARERITE 
re a.» 





MADE BY WARERITE LIMITED (UNIT OF BAKELITE LTD) * WARE * HERTS TELEPHONE: WARE 502 
Manufacturers of Decorative Laminates for 20 years Ww. 









solves your problem 
with quick delivery 


Issued by : 
The Patent Glazing Division of 


AYGEE LTD. 


Head Office: 
100 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD 


: LONDON, S.E.I 
IN ALUMINIUM ALLOY OR Telephone: WATerloo 6314 (6 lines) 


LEAD CLOTHED STEEL SYSTEMS Branch Works: 





=SS=PIONEERS OF ALUMINIUM PATENT GLAZING==== “'NTREE RD.. PERIVALE, MIDDX. 
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Structural Steelwork—Steel Rolling 
Shutters and Fireproof Doors—Welded 
Steel Tanks—Steel and Glass Partitions. 
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of building, steelwork gives the architect a 
structural medium of remarkable versatility- 
Factories, power stations, municipal and 
commercial buildings, for which BOOTHS 
have fabricated and erected the steelwork, 
provide striking examples of this adaptability 








STEELWORK 




















JOHN BOOTH & SONS (BOLTON) LTD., HULTON STEELWORKS BOLTON Tel. 1195 


LONDON: 26, VICTORIA ST., WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. TEL. ABBEY 1411 
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Retain all the heat inside the building, cutting 
costs and fuel consumption. Heywood’s system 
of patent insulation constructed by experts 
close-seals all roof surfaces at every junction— 
transforming ‘ice boxes’ into warm, comfort- 
able workshops, also keeping them cool in 
summer. Heywood’s patent insulation needs 
no maintenance, and if incorporated in new 
buildings effects considerable economies in 
heating plant installation. 


Heywoods 
PATENT SYSTEM OF 


thermal insulation 


W. H. HEYWOOD & CO. LTD. 
HUDDERSFIELD. Tele. : 6594 (4 lines) 









































Branches at LONDON: 54 Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W.1. MANCHESTER: 19, Old Millgate. 
N EWCASTLE-ON-TYNE: 57 Cathedral Buildings. 


And at BELFAST, LEICESTER, COVENTRY, LIVERPOOL, 
BIRMINGHAM, NOTTINGHAM, GLASGOW and 





Heywood’s patent insulation bein itted at the De 
James Finlay & Co. Ltd., Do ld , oa 


une. 
Architects: Messrs. Cullen, Lochhead & Brown, 119 Cadzc. t ° 
Hamilton, Lanarkshire. many Sovast EDINBURGH. 


n.d.h. 























* Fitted with: a oy | 
pletely new thin-flame 


stainless steel burner 


Wider fin spacing 


on the new heat ex- 
changer gives more gener- 
ous flue-ways to obviate 
choking by deposits 


A redesigned gas 

section has single rotary 
gas control for main and 
pilot cocks instead of the 
two horizontal handles 


ASCOT GAS WATER HEATERS LTD. 








43 PARK. ST. 
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burner has positive 


advantages. It is highly. 


resistant to corrosion, 

so that blockage due to 
this cause is practically — 
eliminated. The period 


between essential servicing uae: 


is thus greatly lengthened, 
and total expectation of. 
life increased ; 


Stainless steel also gives 
greater rigidity and 
strength, which ig 
enhaneed in the thin-flame - 
type of burner as there 
are fewer tubes of © 
larger section. 


LONDON, W.! - GRO) 44% 
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ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT SWITCH SOCKET FIRESIDE triple SOCKET 


For Ring-main or Circuit Serving three appliances 
? , Wiring at once. 
for Domestic Installations 


NEW DAY Electrical Accessories Ltd., 136-8 Mary Street, Birmingham, 12 


CHOSEN FOR THEIR 
OUTSTANDING FUNCTIONAL, 
ENGINEERING AND 
AESTHETIC MERIT 
AND THEIR VALUABLE 
LABOUR-SAVING QUALITIES 


DOUBLE TWIN TWO 
SOCKET 

a = existing 
facilities 


— —. _— 


Festival of Britain 1951 
Design Review Reference Nos. 
” ? 
81.16.1./72 $1.56. hy 81.16.1./24 NEON PILOT CONTROL 
81.16.9./24 SWITCH 





For Immersion Heater 
Control 


With Ball- aeoke acide 









Handmade Roof Tiles last longest 


This certainly is true ot C.S. Handmade tiles. 
These do not laminate or otherwise deteriorate. 
The only effect time has on them is to make 


Bambino Interlocking 
them more mellow. 


Tile. Size 134” x 103” 
Two patterns much in demand, especially for 
Housing work, are “Bambino” and “ Reynardo”’. 
Both weigh less per square than smaller tiles and, 
as there are fewer per square roofs can be completed 


in less time. They also save on roof timbering. 


C.S. Tiles can be supplied smooth, 
sand-faced, or colour glaze finish, 


Reynardo Roof Tile. 
as required. Write for illustrated list. 


Size 164” 14”. 


COLTHURST-SYMONS & Goin 


Patent Tile Works - Bridqwater: Somerset 


London Office: Mr. Dawson Goodey, 6 Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W.1. Phone : WHitehall 7607. 


Ce ae 


MMMM MMMM MMMM 
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[ 0 p p b 7 The Range Boiler copper indirect cylinder has 


been used successfully over many years. * The 


design, carefully originated after long experi- 

ment, has been improved over long years of 

_ experience. It provides the maximum heat 
[Ok” 


transfer for each size of cylinder, and is the 
most efficient. 


It is made from the best hard rolled copper, ali 
seams are brazed, and a unique construction of 
the annular heater gives extra strength. 


Satisfactory performance is guaranteed with any 
type of stove or range designed for indirect 
heating. 

In addition the Range Boiler indirect cylinder 
has the patent concave bottom, a special feature 
a of all ““RB” cylinders and the Permanized”’ 
non-tarnishing finish. 

Made throughout in our own factories. 





RANGE BOILERS LTD 


(AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES) 





Telephone: Telegrams: 


Stalybridge 2231. Cylinders Stalybridge. STA &§ Y & 34 j DG —E ° Cc cal —E Ss al ] 34 ia 
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Steelwork by CARGO FLEET 


Among recent contracts undertaken by Cargo Fleet [ron Co. Etd. 
is this important new Industrial Power Station 
for which the Company has carried out the design, fabrication 


and erection of approximately 3,000 tons of structural steelwork. 


> CARCO FLEET COMPLETE SERVICE: DESIGN, FABRICATION and ERECTION 









CENTRAL CONSTRUCTIONAL OFFICE: MALLEABLE WORKS, STOCKTON-ON-TEES. 
TELEPHONE : STOCKTON-ON-TEES 66117. ALSO AT MIDDLESBROUGH & LONDON, 
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THIS COUNTRY’S CLIMATE CALLS FOR CRANE 


How we withstand it all is a mystery! We blunder, choking, through fogs. We shrivel 

up under ugly East winds. Our spirits droop in damp drizzles. Certainly, winter is our 

discontent. But indoors—ah! there is always Crane 

heating to rely upon. Crane heating equipment, boilers 

and radiators, are found in homes, schools, libraries, 
hospitals, offices, theatres. Strong, enduring, economical in fuel consumption, Crane 
heating equipment is the safe name for any specification. 

THE 


NEW CARLTON 
BOILER 


This embodies the Crane 


Patent controlled water 
vel featur h 
CRANE coupment ror wearing 2.20%" 


circulation over the fire- 





Visit our Stand No. D314 in the Engineering Group of the B.1.F., Castle Bromwich. wad pralenged lif 


Boiler. 


CRANE LTD., 45-51 LEMAN STREET, LONDON E.!. Works: IPSWICH - Branches: Birmingham, Brentford, Bristol, Glasgow, Manchester 
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Securex joints give long, hard wear - in fact, 
they’ll outlast the system. Solder and packing 
have been eliminated - in their place is the 
precision Securex joint that is made of copper 
and will neither fur nor rust. The principle 
of Securex construction is, like most ingenious _ 







devices,simple. Two countersunk compression 
surfaces, compress the expanded pipe ends 
against an inner ring of conical section by 
rotation of the outer nut. Increase of internal 
pressure tightens the joint. 

‘*The joint that outlasts the system”’ is no idle 
boast. If you want to save time,trouble and ex- 
pense, use Securex for all your joint problems. 
We will be pleased to supply full particulars. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


JAMES H. LAMONT & CO. LTD. 


Engineers Brassfounders 
GYLEMUIR WORKS, CORSTORPHINE, EDINBURGH 12, SCOTLAND 
Telephone: Corstorphine 66641-2 Telegrams: “Solderless, Edinburgh.” 
LONDON OFFICE: NORFOLK HOUSE. LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL. E.C.4 


Telephone: Mansion House 5700 Telegrams Yuteka Cernon, London” 
































_ adaptability of McKechnie extruded sectiore 

is exemplified in the architectural metal work 
produced by Messrs. James Gibbons Ltd. of Wolver- 
hampton for the Mann George building in Cape Town. 
McKechnie extruded sections in brass, bronze 
and their alloys are produced in limitless variety. 


Full details on request. 


BRASS & BRONZE 
EXTRUSIONS & STAMPINGS 


McKECHNIE BROTHERS LIMITED 
METAL WORKS: ROTTON PARK STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 16 


Branch Offices: London, Leeds, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
South African Works: McKechnie Brothers S.A. (Pty.) Led., P.O. Box 
No. 382, Germiston, S.A. 


B.L.F. BIRMINGHAM 
STAND 0D.3!5 
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—— 
An exclusive ‘* snap-on’ pelmet conceals For reall leasin : im if idin 
all fittings and will harmonize with picture as ¥ SP, Cee Sone Se Se glidi 8 
rail or panelled effect. ESTATE gear is . ‘ . — 
approved by the LC.C. end is stocked by action, and long life, always specify ESTATE Sliding Door Gear. 
hardware firms throughout the British 4 P : A 
Isles and in many_ countries overseas. Consider how easily a lounge can be enlarged to include an adjacent 
Supplies are readily “available from your 
focal merchants. dining room. Again, how convenient it is to enclose a small area 
for heat and light economy or to provide immediate and intimate 
seclusion. There are many other advantages which will readily occur 
to planners who are interested in a high quality product at a keen 
ccempetitive price. Ali such purposes are fully covered by the range 
of ESTATE Sliding Docr Gear. Many housing estates throughout the 
country are using ESTATE Sliding Door Gear. 
Please write for descriptive literature and erection data. 
CLARKE ELLARD ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 
WORKS RD., LETCHWORTH, HERTS. Tel: 979° 
, Tera “ree ~~ 
‘SEE OUR EXHIBITS AT THE BUILDING CENTRE, 9, ¢ 9, CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, wal” 
& THE SCOTTISH BUILDING CENTRE, 425-427, SAUCHIEHALL STREET, GLASGOW, C.2 
HAM 
5 
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HEATING CONTROL 


| IN ADVANCE | 





, OF CHANGES OF 


TEMPERATURE 


The Sarco E.T.O. is 


accelerated hot-water heating systems. 


a self-contained fully-automatic control for 


Variations in the temperature of flow to the system are made directly 
in anticipation of the effect indoors of any external temperature change. 
Thus: 
1—The E.T.O. provides equable indoor temperatures under conditions of 
changing outdoor temperatures ; 
2—It controls heat supply at the minimum required to balance heat 
losses whatever the outside temperature conditions, giving maximum 
fuel economy ; 
3—It can be designed to suit heat emission curves appropriate to the 
type of heating surface installed ; 
4—It can, after installation, be corrected to allow for any variation 
between design and site conditions ; 

5—A boiler is subjected to less strain, and corrosion troubles avoided 
because the boiler can be operated at a constant water temperature ; 
6—The E.T.O. is non-electric, entirely self-operating and direct-acting 
It has packless glands which eliminate the trouble 
experienced with ordinary glands. 


so commonly 


7—It is reasonable in cost ; easy to install ; easy on maintenance. 


For more information, please send the request slip (below) to 
SARCO THERMOSTATS LTD., CHELTENHAM, GLOS. 


SARCO E:T-O CONTROLLER 


REQUEST SLIP FOR ADDITIONAL 


NAME: 


ADDRESS: 











* Fine... Let’s have 


0) photo-copies 







by tomorrow !” 
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Our chairman is a man of few words: he 
doesn’t believe in talking when pictures can 
tell the story. 

Whenever there’s a board meeting, client’s 
visit, or works get-together, everybody has a 
photo-printed copy of the plan, design, or 
drawing to be discussed. 

The chairman saves his breath, and the firm 
saves time and money. WEST photoprints cost 
as little as 5d. each, and can be produced while 
you wait, or in 24 hours by post. WEST copy 
anything, by various processes, and reproduce 
on paper, cloth, cellophane, glass, or metal — in 
colour if required. 

Photoprinting is a valuable business ally — it 
puts everyone in the picture and helps to put 
your story across. 





« 
photo-copies 
Please write for full details or send your work direct to 


A. WEST & PARTNERS LTD. 
Established 1888 
36, BROADWAY - 


TELEPHONE : 


WESTMINSTER 
WHITEHALL 


S.W.! 
5677 
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ALTRO PRESTILE 


for 


floors and stairs eliminate 
wear and danger of slipping 





these hydraulically pressed tiles containing quartz aggregate, 
Altro (Aluminium Oxide grain) and Colemanoid are :— 


NONSHIp (=r hardwearing impervious 

Aluminium Oxide Quartz is hard and Altro even Colemanoid not only increases the 
; , , tensile and compressive strength 

(Altro) grain is harder. The tile will stand up of the cement but proofs the body 

hard and tough. indefinitely under severe traffic. of the tile. 

decorative 

white, cream, buff, grey, light Incidentally, the bottom of the tile is |2ft porous 

green, green, red or brown. to ensure that the nosing tile does not kick 

All easy to keep clean. up. For prices and samples, write to me, 


Geil 


Standard Sizes 


straight edged round nosed angles coved skirting round nosed 2 edges 


9x9x 9x9x 9x6x ? 9x6x # 9x9x ? 
9x 6x? 9x6x} 9x 3x # 9x 4x} 9x 6x } 
3x3x@ 9x4x ? 9x 4x } 


yy THE ADAMITE COMPANY LTD., Manfield House, Strand, W.C.2 Tem. Bar 6233/6 
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The IMPROVED 
BESCOT CLOSER 


INCORPORATES AN 


OIL EXPANSION CHAMBER 





ALLOWANCE IS MADE FOR OIL EXPANSION AND CONTRACTION 


Due to varying temperatures. The oil expansion chamber ensures that air will 


not be trapped in ike cylinder and force oil out of it, thus causing loss of check. 


S. B. & N. Ltd., Brockhurst Crescent, BESCOT, WALSALL, Staffs. 














INDUSTRIAL FLOOR SURFACES 


ACID & NON-ACID PROOF TO SUIT ALL TRAFFIC CONDITIONS 

















Red ‘* Fe:vogran”’ ‘*Prodordur'’ tile 
flag flooring in floor in a Midlands 
a Printing Works Power Station. 

** Consol " steel Acid Resisting tanks 
ancnor floor plates and flooring in a 
in 1 Dough Room. Galvanising shop. 


ESTABLISHED 25 YEARS 








| PRODORT S| 


HEAD OFFICE & WORKS: ‘ WEDNESBURY, STAFFS LONDON OFFICE: ARTILLERY ROW, 5S.W.1. 
TELEPHONE : 0264 (5 lines) TELEPHONE: ABBEY 3816 (5 lines) 
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INTRODUCING 


DOWN-JET COMBUSTION 












for low pi 
and hot v 











Joshua Bigwood & Son Ltd., manufacturers of 





the ‘Unicalor’ range of Coal Stokers announce 





the advent of their ‘“MAGNACALOR’ Coke 
Burner employing the revolutionary principle of 
Down-Jet Combustion, the outcome of extensive 


research carried out by theBritish Coal Utilisation 


THE BIGWOOD 


MAGNACALOR 


COKE BURNER 


Research Association. 









Full details will be sent on request. 


JOSHUA BIGWOOD AND SON LTD. WOLVERHAMPTON 
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BERLE! FACTORY, SLOUGH 


REGD. TRADE MARK 


LJ 
The Original 
Jointless Flooring 





SOME TYPES OF 
FACTORIES IN WHICH 
DOLOMENT FLOORING 

IS INSTALLED 


British Railways. Ilford. 
Fitting & Machine Shops. 


MUST BE DUSTLESS LMLVan Moppes & Sons Ltd 


Basingstoke 
Diamond Cutting Tools 


Elizabeth Arden Ltd. Acton. 
Soap & Perfumery Mnfrs. 


For 40 years Doloment Jointless Flooring has been 


considered an essential in factories where delicate 
G.E.C. Birmingham, Coventry, 
materials are handled or valuable precision machinery is Wembley. 

Machine Shops. 


operated. Because it will not produce dust under the 
London Knitwear Co. Folkestone. 


heaviest traffic Doloment is ideal for these purposes, also Knitwear Mnfrs. 
it is warm and resilient with excellent thermal insulating Hudson Bay Company. London. 
Furriers. 


properties. It makes for cleaner, healthier buildings, less 


Smith & Nephew. Hull. 


noise and vibration, and reduced maintenance costs. 
Elastoplast Mnfrs. 


Write for full details to : Berlei. Slough. 
JACONELLO LTD. Corset Mnfrs. 
octag Vitamins Ltd. H ith, Lond 
BRITISH DOLOMENT CO. (1938) LTD. etaeeetitens aaa ECE 
147 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 Tel. Vic 3043 (6 Lines) 











spcirFy DOLOMENT tue jointiess DUsTLEss FLOORING 
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ASTHAGAL 


~ NOTES & TOPICS A 
S8ng - wa 


THINGS TO COME 

This is one of those weeks in which 
I am reminded of my limitations. As 
I realize that it is not possible for me 
to be in more than three places at once, 
there are a number of things I shall 
have to try to report on later. There’s 
the 1851 exhibition at the V and A, 
East End 1851 at the Whitechapel Art 
Gallery, the South Bank pre-view, the 
Festival Ship “Campania,” at 
Southampton, the Science Museum’s 
“past and present” display, city 
treasures at Goldsmith’s Hall, St. 
Paul’s gardens, the Festival Church, 
the LCC Concert Hall, the Royal 
Academy and other items that you will 
find in the diary on page 535. 

* 

So far ’ve managed to spend a day 
at Lansbury. Some of the buildings 
in the neighbourhood unit, which forms 


part of the Live Architecture exhibi- 
tion, are already occupied, and there 
are also furnished show flats and houses 
on view. E 


1 was interested to find that the build- 
ings (the rents of which are considered 
too high by the locals) have been con- 
structed to standard LCC cost limits, 
pius a little extra for some accelerated 
landscaping, and are by no means a 
iuxury job for special display purposes. 
1 particularly liked the idea of Frederick 
Gibberd’s open-air market surrounded 
by shops with maisonettes above, but 
I wish the serried milestones which pro- 
vide light and power for each stall 
could have been dispensed with. 
Surely an area like this should be a 
real open space when the stalls are 
Anyhow, that’s the way Id 
rather have it, even if it meant that 
acetylene flares and primus _ stoves 
would be in evidence, as at the old 
Caledonian Market. 


away? 


BACK TO THE VIC 

When the Old Vic theatre was re- 
opened with its newly designed stage 
area last November its directors wisely 
decided not to present a picture-frame 
production until the public and Press 
had got used to the innovation of a 
forestage and main stage combined. 
They were naturally a little nervous 
that audiences would be conscious of a 
gulf between themselves and the actors 
when the forestage was not in use. But 
so few comments were made in the 
Press about the new stage during the 
Company’s first four presentations, all 
of which made use of the apron plat- 
form, that I began to suspect that the 
directors need not have worried and 
that nobody had even been aware of 
what the Old Vic was up to. 

* 

the BBC’s 

Ivor Brown, 


last week, in 
programme, 


However, 
“ Critics ” 


who was reviewing the company’s 
current picture-frame production of 
*“ Captain Brassbound’s Conversion,” 


remarked that the Old Vic’s new stage 
was not suitable for “conversational 
comedies.” I hurried along to the 
theatre to see why he had received this 
impression. And the only criticism I 
can make of the present production is 
that the picture-frame stage is not being 
used to the best advantage. 


k 


Why has the vertical lift, which carries 
a section of the platform, been dropped 
to a position half-way between the two 
stage levels, so that it acts as a step 
from the forestage to the main stage 
beyond? I did not find this at all 
vorrying from the front of the stalls. 
In fact, from this angle the step seemed 
to be a useful means of leading the eye 
from the forestage (which has its traps 
removed so that the orchestra is 
visible) to the level of the main stage, 
on which all the action takes place. 
But when seen from higher view-points 
at the rear of the stalls or in the gallery 
or circle the dropped lift produces an 
odd effect. With the lift in this posi- 
tion the main stage has a concave line: 
i.e. it bends, in the middle, away from 


the audience. And, as might be 
imagined, this not only seems to 
divorce the acting area from the 


auditorium but makes the spectator a 
little hot under the collar every time 
an actor moves near to the edge of the 
stage for fear that he will plunge into 
the orchestra pit. 


* 


This, of course, is something that can 
easily be rectified. And there is one 
other fault that can be removed with 
equal facility. For some reason the 
arched entrances that were placed over 
the forestage flanks for the production 
of “Twelfth Night” have been used 
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WALSALL POWER STATION, STAFFS f 


FOR THE BRITISH ELECTRICITY AUTHORITY, MIDLANDS DIVISION 


HOPE’S 
WINDOWS 


HENRY HOPE & SONS LTD 


SMETHWICK BIRMINGHAM AND 17 BERNERS STREET. LONDON, W.|1 














these flanks should 


Surely 
become part of the scenery when the 
forestage is in use and part of the 
theatre when picture-frame productions 


again. 


are given. In the present case the 
arches call too much attention to the 
forestage area whereas the simple lines 
of the flanks beneath would be 
unobtrusive. 


AMERICAN GOLD MEDAL 

The gold medal of the American In- 
stitute of Architects has been awarded 
to Bernard Ralph Maybeck, a Cali- 
fornian architect whose work is not as 
well known over here as it should be. 
He was one of the first, like Frank 
Lloyd Wright, to use open planning, 
and was designing houses with a re- 
markably sensitive feeling for space re- 
lationships as early as the ‘nineties. In 
building technique he was imaginative, 
and a typical example of his skill was 
the gymnasium he built for California 
University in 1900. Burnt down in 1922, 
it was of laminated wooden arch con- 
struction, a technique we still feel is 
rather daring over here, even today. 

x 

Incidentally, the so-called Bay Region 
style, so often illustrated in the 
“ glossies,” is directly derived, I believe, 
from Maybeck’s work. 


CARLTON HOUSE TERRACE AGAIN 

I am glad to see that the report of the 
town planning committee of the LCC 
on the proposed redevelopment of 


Below : left, interior of Forest Hill 
School, at Carmel; right, men’s 
faculty club, built 1go2 for the 
university of California. Both 
designs by Ralph Maybeck. See 
note ‘* American Gold Medal.” 
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in the Royai Festival Hall. 


Milner Gray (right) looking at the screen he has designed for the back of the Royal Box 
With him is L. W. Legg, a director of the London Sand 
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Blast Decorative Glass Works, Lid., which made the screen. 


Carlton House Terrace comes down 
fairly heavily against the MOW’s 
scheme. They think, and, I believe, 


rightly, that the two additional storeys 
will compete with the rhythm of the 
colonnaded front and the dominance 
of the Duke of York’s column. They 
also criticize adversely the proposed 
treatment of the north facade and find 
objections on grounds of daylighting, 
fire-escape, and garage accommodation. 


~tRe ade Mikki ad bese, 
oe haere. - 








Thus, slowly, opposition to the scheme 
gathers. I wonder how strong it has to 
become before the MOW feels com- 
pelled to pay attention to it. The next 
step, I presume, will be a timid re- 
shuffling of heights and frontages as on 
the Colonial Office scheme in Parlia- 
ment Square. Why, on these problems, 
does such a colossal expenditure of 
energy in the form of reports commit- 
tees, consultations, letters to the Press, 


oF. 
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Tae Arekitects’ 


At a time when architect visitors from the provinces and 
overseas are coming to London we have taken the oppor- 
tunity of providing a guide to the city. It is not essentially 
an architectural guide, but it is certainly a guide for 
architects. The architect visitor to London, who has only 
a limited time in which to find his way around, will be 
more grateful than most people for a guide that helps him 
in his exploration of townscapes and of aspects of London 
that are not dealt with in the conventional guide book. 
(And he will doubtless be as pleased as most people to 
learn where to get tartan kilts, Russian caviare or Bebop.) 
The South Bank Exhibition? That has not been for- 
gotten; the reader will find a brief description of the 








London 


Exhibition (photograph above), and of Hugh Casson’s 
purpose in laying out the site as he has done, among 
“ Night Thoughts.” This Exhibition, London’s principal 
contribution to the Festival, which opens tomorrow, will 
be described and illustrated in two future issues. The 
first, on May 17, will consist largely of general views of 
the buildings; the second, on May 24, will deal with some 
of these buildings in greater detail. But before these two 
issues are published we shall give attention to the concert 
hall (seen in the foreground to the right of the picture). 
This will be illustrated next week together with a sym- 
posium of opinions from conductors, acoustics specialists 
and a music critic. 








sson’s 
mong 
icipal 
, will 
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some 
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and questions in Parliament have to | 


take place to settle a matter of com- 
paratively minor importance? Minor, 
that is to say, when compared with the 
problein of planning London as a 
whole: the sort of problem which could 
be settled by any cultured individual. 
Are this form of mis- 
planning and argumentation on every 
fiddling detail? If so, it is a very poor 
outlook for the future of London. 


we to have 


CORRECTIONS 

The editors have asked me to pass 
on a Mews item about one of the 
competitions sponsored by the Royal 
Society of Ulster Architects, results of 
which were published last week. 
Apparently the winner of the second 
prize awarded for the recreation centre 
competition, F. A. Evans, of Banstead, 
Surrey, did not qualify for the prize 
as he was neither born in Northern 
Ireland, nor did he live there. C. F. D. 
Dunbar, of Belfast. who won third 
prize, has now been awarded second 
place and E. W. MacDonald, of 
Lanarkshire, who received honourable 
mention, is now the third prize winner. 


* 


Finally, may I correct a slip of the 
pen made in last week’s notes. I gave 
all the credit for the new pavings at 
King’s College, Cambridge. to H. 
Myles Wright. Dr. William Holford is 
the other architect responsible for this 
work, 

ASTRAGAL 


UAL UC 


FOB Exhibition of Architecture. 
bury, Poplar. Opening day 
Weekdays, 10.30 a.m. 
12.30 p.m. to 8 p.m. 


At Lans- 
. 2 p.m. to 8 p.m. 
to 8 p.m. Sundays, 

May 3 To Sept. 30 


Exhibition of Exhibitions. At 
Society of Arts, John Adam Street. 
Mondays to Saturdays, 10 a.m. 
(Wednesdays, 10 a.m. to 8 p.m.) 

UNTII 


Royal 
WAst 
to 6 p.m. 


1851 Centenary Exhibition. 
Albert Museum, 
days, 


At Victoria and 
South Kensington. Week- 
10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 


to 6 p.m. UNTIL Oct. 11 
FOB South Bank Exhibition. Daily 10.30 
a.m. to 11.30 p.m. Sundays 12.30 a.m. to 
11 p.m. May 4 


Exhibition of Science. At the Science 
Museum, South Kensington. Opening day, 
5.30 p.m. to 10 p.m. Weekdays (except Tues- 
days and Saturdays), 12 noon to 10 p.m. 
Tuesdays and Saturdays, 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Sundays, 2.30 p.m. to 6 p.m. 

May 4 To Sept. 30 


| We have arranged to re-issue the guide in book form. 
| fact that the 
| but will be half the size and double the thickness, 


SEPTEMBER 29 | 
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The Editors 
OUR GUIDE TO LONDON 
INCE Tue Arcuirects’ JOURNAL first appeared on Febru- 
ary 12, 1895, at the very modest price of a penny (as 
The Builders’ Journal) we have tried to provide what was 


described in our first editorial as ‘‘ something more than the 
existing building papers give.” We are confident that the 


Journal is providing it this week, if it has never done so before. 


On this first day of the Festival of Britain we would 
like to have given a pre-view of the South Bank exhibition. 
But exhibitions are never ready until the last moment and 
although in our next three issues we will be concerned pri- 
marily with the South Bank exhibition buildings (including 
the Concert Hall, which will be illustrated next week) we 
offer you today, after many heartaches, a pre-view of London. 
The following pages will not seem so remotely unarchitectural 
today as they might have seemed to our grandfather editors. 
In fact, inquiries made among readers have suggested that the 
instigator of this special issue, our No. 1 editor, F. R. Yerbury, 
was right in his belief that all but London architects would 
welcome a guide to London in the Festival Year. And London 
architects, we feel, will be glad for once to put the interests of 
visiting architects from the provinces and overseas before their 
own. 

This guide has not matured easily. Its end is very different 
from its beginning. It was conceived as a rather staid, str ictly 
architectural guide to London’s lesser-known buildings (you 
have only to flick through the following pages to see how little 
of that idea remains). The guide’s character gradually 
changed in the months of production, until it became what 
might be called the Commonwealth architect’s guide to 
London, because we realized that readers from overseas (of 
whom we hope to see many) would find it particularly useful 
in this form. Thus the twenty-five sections of our guide 
now caters for all the reasonable needs of the intelligent 
visitor, from townscape to tea. 

The 
book will have the same contents as this issue, 
accounts 
for the strange sequence you will find here. If JouRNAL 
readers will take the trouble to slice these pages horizontally 
across the middle and place the bottom halves behind the 
top halves they will have, except for the cover, “‘ London 
Night and Day, *” which will soon be on sale at London book- 


| stalls at 95. 6d. 


Sundays, 2.30 p.m. | 








THE GUIDE TO LONDON PUBLISHED IN THIS WEEK’S JOURNAL IS_ BEING 
REPUBLISHED IN A POCKET EDITION WITH THE TITLE: ‘“ LONDON, NIGHT AND 
DAY.” CONTAINING ONE HUNDRED PAGES AND WITH FORTY ILLUSTRATIONS, 
AND A COVER IN FULL COLOUR, DESIGNED BY OSBERT LANCASTER, IT WILL 
BE OBTAINABLE FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS, PRICE 3s. 6d. PUBLISHED BY THE 
ARCHITECTURAL PRESS, READY MID-MAY. 
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5 Mrs Gould and Mr Douglas and I went in the Colonel’s chariot to the Haymarket. As we drove along and spoke 
: 2 good English, I was full of rich imagination of London, ideas suggested by the Spectator and such as I could not 
s explain to most people, but which I strongly feel and am ravished with. My blood glows and my mind is agitated 
5 with felicity. Boswell’s London Journal, 8 January 1763 (Heinemann, 21s.) 
g 
Ss 
2 | LONDON 
= Unless you are a professional Bohemian, no capital city is cheap to stay in. London is not 
Es an exception, and if you are going places, you won’t do it on air. Therefore in this guide 
= we do not concentrate on what things would cost though we mention cost where we can; 
'é |. you will probably decide anyway that things cost plenty. We concentrate not on what 
Es London can get out of you but on what you can get out of London. Remembering that MAPS 
Eves despite austerity and war, London is still the greatest market there is anywhere for goods Ales, there's room in this guide 
‘Ss of a quality and craftsmanship that the world wants and can’t otherwise get. for ony one small map, so char- 
Ss O Z = . : : : : : actered as to give you a general 
eS Let us warn you right at the start, London is a misleading city. Except to the trained sien foe saaty Wa Ge eee 
romantic its surface appearances are banal ; and unlike Paris, whose charms are discernible where the street you want to find 
= when first you drive along the main thoroughfares, its main thoroughfares are far the most wethey nny A pe heen —_ 
hideous part of it. Its charms are hidden round the corner and only to be enjoyed by those postal area shown on the map 
who seek them out. One purpose of this guide is to help those who seek them out to find them. tips hp seo Beg pectin 
Above the surface, with its incorruptible police and oh-so-practical local authorities, who care _ self from other maps or helpful 
much about the letter—drains and fire protection—and so little about the spirit of the Policemen. We're sorry about this, 
so muc ~~ ‘ rain : n - yeos ction = u : Pp but to give a really efficient map 
law, London is a machine for doing business in, for getting workers to work in. ante for the sort of out-of-the- 
Beneath the surface London is the world’s greatest man-hive, not merely in numbers of sence oeaaar wank aioe 
citizens (a meaningless criterion) but in variety of action—the Athens, New York, Washington, _ size of this, an ee dupli- 
. - : : ‘ cation, since goo ones exist 
Monte Carlo, Singapore, Hollywood, Forest Hills, Ancient Rome of about a quarter of the already. What we have done is to 
Earth’s inhabitants. Thus if you walk down Bond Street it is a good bet that you will be, at suggest maps and where to get 
sometime or other, within a few yards of an international crook, a ditto financier, a literary ae ena pe gettin 
genius, a sea-captain, a King, a femme fatale, a famous athlete, a Royal couturier, a Scottish a.m.). 
This guide is divided into Day and Night. So are the pages. 
Read all the top halves first, then all the bottom halves. 
kind of drink in the right kind of bar, the 
following will be useful. 
types of bar 
Nearly all pubs have at least two bars: the PUBLIC BAR 
where the beer and decorations are cheapest, and the 
SALOON BAR, the superior end of the house, where you 
pay a penny or two more ; you will probably be using the 
saloon bar although in certain pubs it is “ smarter ”’ to use 
~— the public bar. In between these two there are mysterious 
doors marked PRIVATE BAR, which aren’t private at all 
except in the sense that they aren’t public—they are in- 
betweeners, so if you are an in-betweener walk right in. 
There may also be a JUG-AND-BOTTLE BAR where you 
can buy bottled beer or have a jug filled with draught beer 
to take home. All pubs keep several kinds of bottled and 
draught beers. 
the different brews 
Bottled beers are easy: /ight ale, brown ale, Guinness, Bass, 
Worthington, and so on: you order them by the names on 
the labels and they usually come in half-pint bottles. But 
P U B S the draught kinds are more tricky. If you simply ask for 
. “beer” or “ale,” for instance, you will get half a pint of 
Many books have been written about pubs*. In mild ale, which is also called ‘“* wallop ” and is the cheapest 
a paragraph, all we can do is to invite you to dis- and weakest beer and maybe not what you expected. The 
tinguish between the various sorts of pub, the three main kinds of draught beer are bitter beer, pale col- 
various sorts of bar and the various sorts of beer. oured and generally the strongest ; mild ale, a darker, 
If dan te the | l t f teed sweeter, cheaper drink; and Burton (sometimes called 
m you don t Know the local Customs of London *‘ old”), very dark and sweet and often quite strong. You 
5 pubs and want to be sure of asking for the right order them by asking simply for a bitter, a mild or a Burton 
* Read BACK TO THE LOCAL by Maurice Gorham and Edward Ardi ’ i j B “pj i 
(Percival Marshall, 8s. 6d.) and nee TH PUB by Maurice Gedauan aad and — will be <‘ttrws . half pint. If — want & pint you 
H. McG. Dunnett, (Architectural Press, 18s.) must say so. The interesting point is the mixtures of these 
Y D 
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laird, an English duchess, a great painter, an empire builder, a spy, a sultan, a field-marshal or 
a legislator. London is the world’s greatest get-together, not so much of types, classes, races, as 
of individual departures from the norm. And if you take the trouble to peer beyond the 
fronts of the great shopping streets into the almost secret places behind—the Georgian alleys, 
the intimate pubs, the little markets, the masked mews, the squares filled with great trees, the 
hidden “ yards’ covered in cobbles ; or, better still, penetrate into the cosy clubs, grand 
salons, panelled chambers, bar parlours, that lie behind these facades, you will begin to discover 
the London that hypnotised Boswell and Dickens. A London that built and backed the 
Commonwealth; a London of significant individuals leading a vast variety of individual 
lives, in a vast variety of individual ways, heroic and unheroic, major and minor, savoury and 
unsavoury, legal and illegal—yet achieving despite that individualism a certain community, 
even strength, of purpose. And still, despite blitzes and convulsions, strong in its original 
virtue of non-conformity. 

The 20th century, in trying to conveyor-belt us all, has made a big effort to standardise London. 
But the essential London is only half standardised, and may beat the conveyor-belt yet. If you 
have eyes to see and a soul to love it, that other unstandardised half is still there for the finding. 
Our job in this guide is to help you, the visitor, to find it. Forgive us if we credit you with 
ignorance you are far from having. Obviously we have to write for those who don’t know the 
answers. Obviously, on the other hand, there is a limit in terms of grape-vine to what the 
printed, as opposed to the whispered, word can achieve. Within these limitations we try, in 
what follows, to break through the surface generalisations of the standardised guide books to 
that living tissue of skills, specialisations, appetites, graces, eccentricities and solicitudes, that 
have made London the place it is, so that you in your turn, dear visitor, may learn how to break 
into a ducal home, a murder trial, Savile Row, a theatre-club, the House of Commons, a night- 
club. So that you may know at last where to get the best glass eye, riding boots, moussaka, 
glimpse of the 18th century, riverside pub, jazz, coffee ; even so that you may know where to 
pawn your watch. Our motto for the visitor to London is—look beneath the surface. And in 
the pages which follow Osbert Lancaster, the doyen of London nonconformity, supports our 
stream of good advice with drawings that eloquently evoke London’s other under-surface look. 


IMPORTANT NOTE 


In the pages which follow we dis- 
tribute praise and blame with 
God-like indiscretion. It is impor- 
tant that you, the reader, should 
understand that these opinions 
are, so far as human opinions may 
be, entirely disinterested. This is a 
personal guide, coloured in no 
way whatsoever by demand of 
advertising (there isn’t any) or by 
hidden payments (none). No 
opinion, no phrase, no word has 
been prompied by any kind of 
gainful motive or commercial 
pressure. Please take it from us 


“ that the things we say about Lon- 


don, its people, trades, pleasures, 
licit and illicit, are said because 
we believe them to be true. Natur- 
ally, as with all guide books, 
items become dated, opening 
times change, prices go up (so 
rarely come down). We would 
seriously ask you to keep us up to 
date. Advice or information from 
any source including shopkeepers 
and restaurateurs will be warmly 
welcomed. Write to Sam Lam- 
bert, London Night and Day, 9-13, 
Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W.1. 
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beers: the gent beside you may ask for a mild-and-bitter, a 
bitter-and-Burton or an old-and-mild (Burton and mild). They 
are all exactly what they sound like though for some reason 
a mild-and-bitter always seems to contain more mild than 
bitter. It’s because the mild is cheaper perhaps. In addition 
to beer, all but pure beer-houses sell sherries and ports (mea- 
sures, qualities and prices varying from house to house) 
and spirits, which present no problem: you simply order 
“ singles’ (which Maurice Gorham describes as “ the 
smallest amount of drink yet known to man’’) or “ doubles,” 
depending on your thirst. 

That, of course, isn’t the half of it but it’s enough to start 
you off on the right foot. You'll pick up the rest as you go 
along. What, for instance, is a Pig’s Ear, a Dog’s Nose, a 
Drop, a Collar—you'll find out. 


pub types 

Speaking generally there are three London pub types all 
with their particular colours—colour is very important in 
pubs. First, the ALEHOUSE type which follows the functional 
tradition in its use of solid carpentry, scrubbed wood tables 
and bar-top, and “ grained oak ” or “ teak ” paint. A parti- 
cularly satisfying sort of pub, this type has an immensely 
long history, stemming from the middle ages, when any way- 
side house opening its doors for the sale of liquor would 
automatically invite the passer-by into the kitchen. It is in 
fact the kitchen vernacular. Many London pubs and public 
bars are of this type, or of the type of its younger and slicker 
town cousin the City Tavern. In the CITY TAVERN, wines 
and spirits and bottled beers tend to take precedence over 
beer-in-cask, though there tend to be even more casks 





(chocolate or nigger brown now) which will be for port or 
sherry, rather than beer. The third type is the GIN PALACE, 
be-mirrored, be-lettered, be-plushed (walls and bar maho- 
gany, either the real wood or paint-grained), the great 
Victorian contribution to the architecture of drink and as a 
building type, one of England’s most prized possessions. 
Unfortunately the brewers, who have lost touch with their 
best traditions, are trying to break up gin palace interiors in 
the mistaken notion that they represent a vulgar phase in 
the history of drinking. To kill them, they are putting in jazz 
wallpapers, chromium bars, and graining that gives the 
effect of pickled or even of grey-wood panelling, a beastly 
development of genteelism, which tends to give the pub the 
semblance of a night-club or road-house, two very inferior 
institutions. Worse still, in the cause of “ supervision ” the 
licensing magistrates are helping on the bad work by de- 
manding that the succession of intimate little bars, which are 
the pride and pearl of the English pub should be gutted in 
favour of one large bar. Result—loss of the cosiness and 
surprise that used to make a pub the favourite meeting place 
of friends. If you are one of those people who resent such 
atrocities and are not afraid to say so, you can help in the 
fight against the genteelising of pubs by speaking out boldly 
about the decorations to your neighbour over a pint of wallop. 
If your temperament is more retiring, just do it by choosing 
to drink in the un-tarted up ones. We aren’t suggesting that 
the pubs we list are all period pieces; but they are some of 
the best that remain and all still have something of the real 
pub character. Tourists should bear in mind the anomalies 
of the system of licensing hours, but it is safe to assume that 
pubs in and near the West End are open from 11.30 a.m. to 
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HOW IT BEGAN 


First thing to understand clearly is that where 
there are no roads, rivers act as highways. Al- 
ways have, always will. Hence in pre-Roman 
days the big river so close to the mainland of 
Europe (swampy and forested but with gravel 
patches, useful sites for bridges or fords), became 
the natural entry into Britain for all the adven- 
turers who were out to exploit this little-known 
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island, mild of climate, fertile of soil, and good 
for oysters, pearls, hunting dogs, tin and gold. 


first Londoners 

Whatever settlements might be started on the river bank, the 
spot that would eventually come out on top would be the 
lowest place on the river capable of carrying a bridge. The 
bridge builders would look for a narrowing of the banks, a 
gravel bed for the foundations and a hill to build their settle- 
ment upon, out of reach of floods. The site was found, a 
bridge was built, and under the Romans, if not before, Lon 
don started its great adventure as a port, bridge, and bridge 
head settlement, controlling communications between north 
and south Britain. The south bank was marshy but the north 
had two good hills. So the Romans, who were practical men, 
built on the north bank, on one hill (reputedly), a forum and 
basilica and on the other, a temple: two institutions which 
dominated the plan of London for two thousand years and 
are perpetuated still in St. Paul’s (the temple) and Leaden- 
hall Market (the forum). In the valley between them ran a 
river (The Walbrook), which still runs out under Cannon 
Street Station. Another river (The Fleet) protected the west 
flank of the city—if you are interested you can see it still by 
looking down the manholes in Farringdon Street. 


London growing 

Once this simple fact of history is understood the plan of 
London, otherwise quite incomprehensible, becomes almost 
easy. On the map you will see all the main arteries radiate 
from, or find their way to, the bridgehead settlement at 
London Bridge. The Roman town, in fact, surrounded by its 
wall (London Wall), perpetuated to-day in what is known all 
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3 p.m. and from 5.30 until 11 p.m., and that others open 
half an hour later and close at 2.30 and 10.30. Hours on 
Sunday are shorter. 


West End 

Categorised for your convenience into two groups. Those 
within a threepenny bus ride of Piccadilly, mainly Belgravia, 
Mayfair, Soho and Bloomsbury; and ones further afield.’ 


THE GRENADIER, Wilton Row, S.W.1. Museum example of the mews 
pub, completely tucked away, veiled for ever from the main- 
streeters. Once the rendezvous of coachmen, it is now the 
“ local ” for the mews village (of extremely expensive houses) 
that surrounds it. Pub connoisseurs particularly cherish its 
exterior, as it is an unspoilt example of the ‘ functional tradi- 
tion’ (See Intro. and Spread Eagle and Crown). This is the 
kind of pub the brewers are trying to jazz up, as in their 
perverse way they are trying to genteelise the jazzed-up kind 
(the Gin Palace). 


THE COACH AND HORSES, Kinnerton Street, Belgravia, S.W.1. An- 
other example of mews ale-shop. Small, unobtrusive and 
intimate. From the hatchway in the little back room at street 
level you get a see-but-not-seen view of life in the larger bar 
in the basement. The draught Guinness is excellent. 


THE STAR TAVERN, Belgrave Mews West, S.W.1. Next door to the 
arched north entrance to the mews, you can sit outside on the 
benches and watch the cobblestones go by. Background 
music is the jargon of the motor-racing fraternity. 


ANTELOPE, Eaton Terrace, S.W.1. Once the Dome and Rotonde of 
London’s Bohemia, featuring Augustus John, Philip 
Heseltine; now very much the haunt of the lads and lasses 
of Belgravia, with barmen in white coats and high prices, but 
lots of style without losing the essential pub atmosphere. 
Details right; including the lettering and exterior colours 
which are highly reminiscent of Christopher Wood. You can 
get a glass of wine there as well as beer. Restaurant attached. 
Chelsea pensioners frequent public bar. 


TREVOR ARMS, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. Soft lights, and carpet. Where 
Life Guards officers, from the barracks next door, take their 
girls. No kitchen vernacular about this. 





THE ENTERPRISE, Tachbrook Street, Pimlico, S.W.1. Draught Bass. 
Typical butcher, baker, candlestickmaker London pub. Var- 
nished lincrusta and screwed-down tables. Look out for let- 
tered mirror which was cracked and pock-marked in the 
bombing. On November 11th poppies are put in all the holes. 
Inscription below tells you all about it. 


HOLE IN THE WALL, Sloane Square Station, Westbound platform 
(built in 1868). Gains its uniqueness by being on the actual 
platform, so that you walk out of the train into the pub. 
The reverse procedure may require rather more care. 


THE RED LION, Duke of York Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. First-rate 
specimen of rococo Victorian pub ; two tiny bars. Its minia- 
ture scale enhances the jewel-like effect of glittering patterned 
glass, mahogany curlicues and ferns in pots. The barmaids - 
really are twins—not the same one seen again in one of the 
innumerable mirrors. One of few remaining Gin Palace type. 


THE GOAT, Stafford Street (Old Bond Street), W.1. One of the oldest 
and smallest pubs in the district. Very intimate and simple. 
Benches, grained oak. Good collection of early play-bills. 


SHEPHERD'S, Shepherd Market, W.1. (Next to the Bon Viveur.) 
Light green and gold outside, inside carpeted and brocaded. 
Opulent, but life goes on just the same. Has a genuine sedan 
chair for a telephoney kiosk, but survives even that. 


THE DOVER CASTLE, Weymouth Mews, W.1. The saloon bar inti- 
mate, aquarium on the counter ‘(of course somebody had to 
give the fishes a drink once—the gin killed the lot), stags’- 
antler coat hangers, log seats, shell ash trays, a display of 
family glass, Cries of Old London. At your elbow perhaps 
Carroll Gibbons, or some of the many others who make 
recordings at the International Broadcasting Studios nearby. 


THE FITZROY TAVERN, corner of Charlotte Street and Windmill 
Street, W.1. Bar where money is thrown on ceiling (darts 
through notes) and collected at end of year for children’s 
party. This house gives the impression of having never 
recovered from the hangover of November I1Ith, 1918. 
Clients have the air of the ’twenties, now somewhat querulous 
but the atmosphere is less inhibited than most pubs. The 
walls are covered with a fine collection of recruiting posters 
of the Kaiser’s war, including the famous ‘‘ Daddy, what did 
you do in the war?—” dusty Uhlans’ helmets and U-boat 
sailors’ caps which still seem damp. 
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the world over as the “ City.” 


the second city 

In course of time London Wall found itself unable to con- 
tain all the citizens, and now the Thames, acting as a kind of 
linear magnet, began to draw off pieces towards the head 
piece, the King, who had set up his court at Westminster 
(the nearest ford). Thus a new focus of interest and magnet 
of population was started in competition with the City, a 
very strong one too, since it included also a big ecclesiastical 
centre, Westminster Abbey. But the Palace and Westminster 
Abbey were bogged down amongst the marshes and in the 
end the swelling population of nobles and their retainers 
were forced away to the higher ground just north of what is 
now St. James’s Park. First north of the Strand (Covent Gar- 
den and Lincoln’s Inn), then westwards to Piccadilly (the 
West End and Mayfair), westwards (in Victorian times) to 
Belgravia, westwards to Kensington. At the other, the east 
end of the city, the Thames—exercising the same magnetic 
attraction, but for business rather than pleasure—drew off 
large populations of workers to its victualling yards and 
docks. 


villages of London 

The rest of the story is the old one of the Great Wen (as 
Cobbett called it) absorbing its surrounding villages—Mary- 
lebone (Marylebone Lane, running from Oxford Street 
north to Marylebone High Street, is worth following just to 
see what happens to a country lane that is submerged by 
London), Chelsea, Paddington, to the west; Hackney and 
Bow to the north; to the south across the river (where Bank- 
side had already become infamous for bear-baiting, harlotry 
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and Shakespeare), Camberwell, Dulwich, Greenwich, Bat- 
tersea, Streatham and so on. To-day there “are hundreds 
more. You have to imagine the influential people taking up 
residence, first in what they fondly regarded as suburban 
retreats, then the spaces in between being filled in with a 
lava-flow of “ working classes.” To-day London has no 
visible pattern, except that which is the result of the initial 
tensions set up between the Roman bridgehead and the river 
front. No pattern, no plan, no high street—except the 
Thames, once crowded, now for a hundred years (until the 
water-buses) as good as closed and boarded up. 
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THE WHEATSHEAF, Rathbone Place, W.1. Scotch house, Bogus 
Tudor. Respectable Bohemian. Can be interesting if you 
recognise faces. 


THE DOG AND DUCK, Frith Street, Soho (Tottenham Court Road), 
W.1. Popular with the avant-garde artists of the Soho group. 


THE YORK MINSTER, Dean Street, W.1. Much frequented by French- 
men, owned by Monsieur Berlemont. First class restaurant 
on first floor. 


SALISBURY, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2. Situated in the heart of 
Theatreland, this is one of the few which retain almost intact 
the glitter and solidity of the Gin Palace. Frequented by the 
stage. You can either stand at the long curved bar or sit with 
a few friends in one of the intimate banquettes which line the 
walls. 


NERONE’S, Trafalgar Square, W.C.2. Underground lounge, tables, 
settees and long bar for snacks. Middle-class, upholstered, 
spacious. 


THE VILLIERS, Villiers Street, W.C.2. A pub with a past. At one time 
the poor man’s Café Royal; now the large reception room 
behind is empty and ghostly. Billiards downstairs. 


THE LAMB AND FLAG, Rose Street, W.C.2 (just off Garrick Street). 
Once named the * Bucket of Blood,”’ a favourite of Dickens, 
as well as of the cock, and bare-fist fighters; this little pub, 
now dwarfed by the warehouses of nearby Covent Garden, 
has withstood the constant onslaughts of modernisation and 
provides an ideal setting for folk from the surrounding stage- 
doors. The alley entrance, a narrow weatherboarded slot, 
sets an almost nautical theme and, once inside, the scene is 
not disappointing. Oak-grained, rugged and unsophisticated, 
all bars are in the Alehouse tradition. 


THE NAG’S HEAD, Covent Garden, W.C.2. See your favourite singer 
knock back a quick one in a somewhat dim atmosphere. 


THE KEMBLE’S HEAD, Long Acre, W.C.2, at the junction with Bow 
Street. This pub has one great thing to commend it for it is 
open for more hours each day than any other, 5.0 a.m. until 
9.0 a.m., 11.30 to 3.0, and in the evening 5.30 until 11.30. 
The extra four hours in the early morning are for the benefit 
of Covent Garden Market workers, but if you are studying 





the Market at work there should be no objection to your 
taking a little sustenance during your labours. The other 
Covent Garden pubs open half-an-hour later, at 5.30 a.m. 


THE MUSEUM TAVERN, Great Russell Street, W.C.1. Solid and simple 
pub with good snack bar, serves meals in evening as well as 
lunch time. Students and intellectuals. Opposite British 
Museum gates. 


City pubs 

Lunch time and after office hours (up to 7 p.m.) trade, 
otherwise deserted. Very frequently they have only a six- 
day licence. Otherwise no different from other pubs except 
for the clientele and the greater accent on eating. (For a 
list of City chop-houses turn to | p.m.) 

99, BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2. You want to see the City gents ? Go to 99. 


Bowler hats in the saloon bar, messengers in the public. 
Popular. 


DROP IN FORA PINT at the SHIP TAVERN, Lime Street, E.C.3, then 
go and have a look at Leadenhall Market, like a comic opera 
setting ; chickens, geese, fish, up to the proscenium arch. 


THE CASTLE, Cowcross Street, E.C.1, near the meat market. Landlord 
granted a pawnbroker’s licence by George IV, but present 
one not keen to do that kind of business these days. 


OLD BELL, Fleet Street, E.C.4. Journalists’ haunt. Informal and cosy, 
backs on to Wren’s St. Bride’s. 


THE KING LUD, Ludgate Circus (Blackfriars), E.C.4. In the Gin 
Palace tradition. Abundance of decorated mirrors, screens 
and mahogany in a ceramic setting. 


East End and riverside 

As if to compensate for the bleakness and enormity of dock- 
land (featureless roads, vast chimneys and gantries) the East 
End pub is usually tiny and intimate, floors sawdusted, seats 
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LET ME OUT 


Rather odd to bustle you out of London hardly 
before you get in? We aren’t really doing that. 
It happens that when you do decide to make a 
day of it in the (London) country you will have to 
make a day of it—which means early decisions. 
Here is the tactful breakfast-table reminder. Up 
river to Richmond ? Down river to Greenwich ? 
Or all the way to see some local country house ? 
Whichever way, boats or cars are at your service, 
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punts putting out their awnings, waiters their 
tables, the river its white sails and red. 


down Thames 

A map of London shows one thing clearly ; London has no High 
Street. The Thames has no name-plate, but High Street it was 
until about 1820. Remember that and the things said under 7 a.m. 
and the Plan of London begins to make sense. That year over 
3,000 wherries plied the river. The call was ‘** Oars” (not 
** Taxi’’) at the top of any of the 17 public stairs between Lambeth 
and Limehouse. But in 1829 came the omnibus and in 1836 the 
railway, and the river lost favour with travellers. In 1905 the 
L.C.C. put 30 paddle steamers on the river hoping to revive the 
river’s popularity, but the experiment (odd .word) was a flop. 
The steamers ended up at places as far apart as Loch Lomond and 
the River Tigris. In 1940 a service between Westminster and 
Woolwich, taking two hours, ran two months only—people 
preferred tram, which took half as long. Now there has been 
another revolution in taste, and since 1948 the new water-buses 
have been a glorious success. If to-day is fine try one for your 
first look at London—only don’t choose the rush hours. Embark 
(if you are in the West End) at Westminster Pier (in Big Ben’s 
shadow, and in charge of piermaster Harding), or, if at the 
South Bank, from Rodney Pier (Dome of Discovery) or Nelson Pier 
(Royal Festival Hall). Landlubbers and visitors will not know 
that there are six new piers on the river this year, these two and 
you will be calling at two more, Blackfriars and Old Swan. Or, 
if youre the independent type, ring up Alec Metcalf (ELT. 1627) 
who will provide you with motor boat and man at 30s. an hour. Boat 
holds twelve so if your harem is with you it will work out quite 
cheap. Greenwich would cost about a fiver. The river is divided into 
three sections for administration purposes. The Upper section from 
Teddington Lock to the Tower, the Middle section down to Erith 
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and tables of scrubbed deal. There is normally only one bar, 
the public bar, sometimes with the addition of various 
rooms or compartments. The riverside pub has the addi- 
tion of a balcony off the back room, hanging perilously over 
the mud and barges. Taking advantage of this situation the 
gentlemen’s lavatory is normally to be found at one side of 
the balcony. Do not expect the balcony to be always 
exploited, people who live on the river probably see enough 
of it. The first four, north bank; the rest, south. 


THE GRAPES, Narrow Street, E.14. A tiny house, public bar only, 
sawdust on the floor, front room and back. The back room 
leads on to a tiny balcony from which are suddenly seen the 
enormous snouts of stranded barges. From the river the 
house has a fine but decayed Regency effect, first floor bow 
window and slender glazing. Ash cans on the balcony and a 
typically English disregard for the attractions of the river 
view. 


THE PROSPECT OF WHITBY, Wapping Wall, E.1. One bar, looking 
like advanced version of Kim’s game, everything from an 
aquarium to assegais, pin-ups to pistols, clogs, Chianti 
bottles, copper kettles, skulls, old furniture and a sense of 
decay. Similar to Dirty Dick’s in variety of items collected. 
Eat in the Pepys Room on the first floor. Room and balcony 
overlooking Limehouse Reach. 


THE WHITE HART, The Highway, E.14. A bald interior but to the con- 
noisseur of the functional tradition this is as pure as an early 
Delage or Bentley. Light oak graining, slender cast iron 
columns and a marbled bar back. 


THE BLACK HORSE, Ropemaker’s Fields, E.14. Typical small dockland 
pub. Floor covered with sawdust, narrow scrubbed benches 
and scrubbed tables, ceiling boarded, nicotine, walls maho- 
gany paint, arched mahogany bar back and finest of all, a 
tiny Jug and Bottle department, five feet wide, separated by a 
partition the whole wall of which is decorated with a Mann, 
Crossman & Paulin sign painted in cursive shadow type 
which is almost illegible under coats of varnish and 
tobacco smoke. 





THE ANCHOR, Bankside, S.E.1. The only remaining Bankside pub, 
Georgian and very, very nice. From here Dr. Johnson, who 
had rooms in the nearby Barclay’s brewery, took the ferry 
across to the city. Apart from the concealed staircases there 
is a small vertical shaft giving the only access to a room in 
which escaped convicts from “ Clink ” prison, which stood 
nearby, took refuge ... for a price. The Anchor is a 
museum example of the perfect riverside pub interior spoilt 
by unseemly new decorations, in this case a kind of bastard 
grey bleached oak grain (the old colours were an almost 
perfect symphony in browns). Still, when tastes change, 
the traditional colours can always be reinstated. 


PICK UPARIVER STEAMER and ask them to put you off at Cherry 
Garden Pier, or get Jim Taylor or A. Metcalf (watermen) 
to pick you up in a motor boat and take you to the ANGEL, 
Rotherhithe Stairs, S.E.16, built over the river. Ernie 
Reeve will make you at home. Have supper in the first 
floor room overlooking the river (but ring up first) and ask to 
see the smuggler’s trapdoor in the kitchen. Room and bal- 
cony have magnificent view from Tower Bridge down to 
Limehouse. 


TORBAY, Elephant Stairs, S.E.17. Charlie Turner to greet you. Drink 
your beer out on a pint-size balcony. Interested in the fight 
game ? Ask Bill Cottrell to show you his lads in the ring on 
the first floor any Monday to Friday night, 6.30 to 8.30. 
Danny is permanently at the piano downstairs. 


THE SPREAD EAGLE AND CROWN, 117, Rotherhithe Street, S.E.16. 
Minute, but like the GRENADIER (which see) a top ranking 
example of pub vernacular. No frills, kitchen-with-a-bar type 
to which evolution has added a shop window. The inside 
wants a coat of varnish; the outside is that rare thing, a com- 
pletely untouched early pub facade. Here, if you are in- 
terested, is the missing link between the 18th-century shop 
or coffee-house front and the mid-Victorian pub front. No 
river balcony unfortunately. 


further afield 

THE DOVES, Upper Mall, W.6. The ideal choice for a quiet summer 
evening’s tipple in the open air right on the river, or go at 
lunch time if you want to sit down. Pub itself very cosy, low 
ceilinged, Rowlandsonish, good example of the functional 
tradition. Look out for the stairs. Minute public bar. 
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and the Lower section down to the Nore. The harbour master is 
Commander Coleman, and you might see him in his launch M/L 
** Nore,” anywhere. Under him will be three assistant harbour 
masters : Captain Lovell in the Upper section in his launch “* Rane- 
lagh ;” Captain Letts,“* Ravensbourne,” in the Middle section and 
the ** Ray” and “ Roding” are other duty launches in this section. 
Just one of the harbour master’s jobs might be to see that barges 
are not tied up more than three deep alongside any one ship. Two 
other ways to Greenwich we recommend (one detailed later), by 
London's oldest railway line and on foot. Both interesting and 
the railway (built 1836) takes you to London Bridge. You can of 
course go right down to Margate and Ramsgate, or right up to 
Oxford (with changes) by some of the bigger steamers from West- 
minster pier. 


STARTING DOWNSTREAM, first item immediately to starboard is the 
South Bank Exh’‘bition, once a warehouse area, origi- 
nally site of marshy and thickly wooded Paris gardens used 
as a bear and bull baiting ground in Elizabeth’s day. Shot 
tower used since 1789 for making shot for England’s wars is 
now a radio telescope and lighthouse at the South Bank (its 
interior is an architectural experience, so don’t miss going 
inside when you visit the Festival). 


HUNGERFORD BRIDGE. Until 85 years ago a road suspension bridge. 
Dismantled, parts were used in the construction of the Clif- 
ton Suspension Bridge. But you can still see the two main 
supports of the old bridge. Both were in the river once, but 
the one to port is now incorporated in the Victoria Embank- 
ment. LOOK OUT FOR orange lights over certain arches of 
bridges—indicate navigable channel. 


PORT, YORK GATE AND WATERSTAIRS (by Inigo Jones), one time 
back door on the Thames for York House (designed by Inigo 
for George Villiers, first Duke of Buckingham). Interesting 
because it shows you position of river bank in Pepys’ day. 


WATERLOO BRIDGE 


PORT, END OF THE VICTORIA EMBANKMENT. Try to spot a 5 ft. 
model lighthouse, a simple concrete affair cast round a pipe 








(we could have made it). Reputedly the work of a pilot 
named Taylor (c. 1910) and until the blitz, on the other side 
of the river. 


BLACKFRIARS BRIDGE. Port, underneath the bridge, the onetime 
exit of the Fleet river, next most historic London stream to 
Thames, could be seen at low tide. Runs through sewers now. 


PORT, QUEENHITHE (you will recognise it as a little harbour). In the 
time of Henry II this wharf and that at Billingsgate were the 
only permitted berthing places for ships. As you draw abreast 
LOOK OUT FOR a glimpse of St. Paul’s between the warehouses. 


LOOK OUT FOR foreshoremen (nick-named mudlarks) now that you 
are in the warehouse area, whose job ii is to push mud on the 
banks back into the river at low tide, so that barges (left high 
and dry at low tide) won’t slide off. 


LOOK OUT FOR a barge under oar. (Becoming rare these days.) Such 
a barge (just as an L car is in charge of a qualified driver) 
will be in charge of a Freeman of the Company of Watermen 
and Lightermen of the River Thames. With the Freeman 
may be (apart from another Freeman, of course) an appren- 
tice. It takes five years to become a Freeman. He is also 
allowed to pilot small vessels (such as the river steamer you 
are now on), a skiff, collier or barge. Apprentices have to 
appear at the Court of Binding (at the time of being bound), 
whereupon they become Unlicensed Boys, and again after 
two years, when they become Licensed Apprentices and 
again after five years, at least, to qualify for their freedom. 


SOUTHWARK BRIDGE. First bridge built here 1819. 


LOOK OUT FOR RIVERSIDE PUBS. You will pass six in all. These you 
probably would not be able to recognise were it not for the 
large brewery notices. You are passing the first one now, to 
starboard, BARCLAY, the “ Anchor,” Bankside; you may 
just have been told that you have seen the site of the 
Globe Theatre. We’re sorry, but according to the best 
authority this is not so. The Shakespeare Reading Society 
has erected a bronze plaque on the brewery wall in Park 
Street, which is near enough to the correct site—but not on 
the river. There’s one more myth we have to explode while 
you’re passing Bankside. There is no evidence to show that 
Wren lived in any existing house on Bankside, while St. 
Paul’s was being built. The oldest house left is No. 49, which 
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PUB WITH A SKITTLE ALLEY. The BLACK LION, Hammersmith, 
W.6. One of the many pubs with a skittle alley, but one of 
the more charming. 


THE WHITE CROSS, St. Helena Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. Standing 
among the boathouses. You can sit outside or also watch the 
river from the raised vantage point of the small, pleasant 
saloon or parlour. A village pub. 


THE THREE PIGEONS, Richmond, Surrey. On the towpath and up- 
river from the bridge. In season the large riverside terrace 
holds more than its fair share of children and ice-cream car- 
tons. A good site but too popular. 


CIDER HOUSE, Nine Elms, S.W.8. One of the few houses which 
sell cider almost exclusively, rough and sweet. Friendly 
atmosphere and a wealth of nautical bric-a-brac. Stuffed 
alligator. Damaged in the bombing. 


TH 


nm 


THE SWAN, Stockwell, S.W.9. Noted for its singing, which you can 
listen to or join in with, especially Saturdays. 


THE CANTON ARMS, S. Lambeth Road, S.W.8. Good singing. Rather 
more organized “ turns.”’ Closes 10.30, time to dash back to 
Westminster. 


THE KING’S HEAD AND EIGHT BELLS, Cheyne Row, S.W.3. Dur- 
ing the summer months the custom is to take your drink out 
of doors to backwater street and public gardens, specially 
Sunday mornings. Favourite scenic background of Picture 
Post’s “film star with pint” features. Chelsea artists and 
intellectuals. 


THE CROSS KEYS, Lawrence Street, S.W.3. Small, intimate, slacks and 
corduroys of Chelsea. Robust singing on Saturday evenings. 


THE SCARSDALE ARMS, Edwardes Square, W.8. Here is ample space 
to sit on the rustic seats beside the pavement in a side street 
of this quiet square. Inside, some degree of modernisation, 
but the small annexe to the saloon bar still remains snug and 
intimate. 


THE WINDSOR CASTLE, Campden Hill, W.8. Favourite of the Notting 
Hill Gate smart set. Settles, benches and scrubbed tables in 
the public bar. Walled garden, through the “ Sherry ” 
(saloon) bar very pleasant, but dependent on the weather. 





THE SWAN, Bayswater Road, W.2, near Lancaster Gate. The only 
pub with forecourt where you can sit alongside a main 
thoroughfare. Here, under the striped awnings, you can 
watch a constant stream of traffic—both wheeled and walk- 
ing. Inside there is a good snack-bar in the saloon, but for 
character conforming with the outside try the public bar. 


THE TAVERN at Lord’s Cricket Ground, N.W.8. This is the tavern 
adjoining the grandstand, now a famous institution. Its 
regulars, cricketers and fans, have formed themselves into a 
club. President is the Duke of Edinburgh. 


ASSEMBLY HOUSE, Kentish Town Road, N.W.5. Very good example 
of the later Gin Palace style, the one long counter in the one 
large room replaced by a proliferation of bars all served from 
a single central area. Private bar, furtively approached down 
a corridor, has particularly good upholstered seating. Enor- 
mous glass windows and engraved mirrors. 


WELLS, Well Walk, N.W.3. On site of old medicinal spring in charm- 
ing Hampstead road. Small raised terrace for drinking in sun. 
Intimate and cosy. 


THE VALE OF HEALTH, Hampstead Heath, N.W.3. Town pub in 
country-like surroundings. The pub is solid stuff and has a 
balcony overlooking the pond and heath. Easter and August 
—_ holidays the adjoining fair operates with great vigour 
and noise. 


THE SPANIARDS, Hampstead Heath, N.W.3. Country pub style, 
sporting prints and old corners to sit. Excellent punctuation 
when visiting Kenwood House. 


wine drinking 

There are conventions about drinking in pubs and the person 
who asks for a glass of wine in a pub is likely to create one 
of H. M. Bateman’s scenes. You may however get your 
favourite Sauterne or Chablis without embarrassment in a 
Henekey House. They specialise in wines as well as beers, 
and will sell wine by the glass, or a half bottle for yourself 
and friend. 
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was built in 1712 (St. Paul’s was completed 1710). 


STARBOARD, BANKSIDE, almost as famous as Strand. Since Shakes- 
pearian times, London’ s Bohemia, filled with playhouses, 
tarts, pimps, bear-baiting rings, spivs, authors and taverns. 
Nothing left now but warehouses—and the Anchor. 


LONDON BRIDGE. Built and rebuilt many times. The last time in 1831 
to replace the famous bridge (but positioned upstream) 
which, because of its enormous piers, would have made your 
passage through its arches (smooth enough now) like shoot- 
ing the rapids (most people preferred to climb ashore and 
take another boat the other side). In winter piers sometimes 
got blocked with ice and then river froze over above London 
Bridge—hence the ice fairs celebrated in song, story and 
picture. 


POOL OF LONDON, you are now in it. Take a good look because it 
happens to be the most celebrated pocket handkerchief of 
water in the world. Not very impressed ? Don’t worry, it'll 
grow on you. To port St. Paul’s, the Tower and the City, with 
all it means in terms of association ; to starboard a forest of 
cranes, a Venetian canal-scape of warehouses. The Pool is the 
water between London Bridge and Tower Bridge but all down 
the river now you will see the drama of the world’s greatest 
port blitzed and unblitzed, with the great ships all round. 
There are really only two people employed in mooring ships 
(carrying hawsers from ship to shore, etc.). They are Mr. 
Metcalf and Mr. Smith. Look out for their motor boats. 


PORT, ADELAIDE HOUSE. Belongs to London City Buildings. On the 
eighth floor is a roof garden. So next time you’re that way 
pay a call because the garden is public. Just go in at the 
entrance in King William Street, take a lift to the seventh 
floor. Walk up a flight of stairs and there you are. No seats, 
BUT a miniature golf course, and, of course, flowers. Popular 
place for city workers with sandwich lunches. Open 9.0 to 
5.30. Before the war they used to keep bees up there and 
during the war they grew potatoes. 


PORT, MONUMENT, once on one side of London Bridge approach. 


PORT, ST. MAGNUS THE MARTYR. Once abutting Old London 
Bridge (new bridge upstream). Paving stones from the old 
bridge can be seen at base of the steeple, through which 
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“‘city workers,” coming from Camberwell or Kennington, 
used to pass. 


PORT, BILLINGSGATE (full description of fishy smells at 5 a.m.). 


PORT, H.M.S. HARPY (as you can see it’s no ship). It’s the pier 
where H.M. Customs and Excise launches tie up. Behind it, 
Custom House. 


PORT, A PADDLE STEAMER. Hardly recognisable shorn of its pad- 
dles, well over 40 years old and once on the Gosport ferry 
service. One time houseboat belonging (so we are told) to 
Lady Astor, now owned by sea scouts, who will be pleased to 
show you round Saturday afternoons or Sundays. 


PORT, TOWER OF LONDON, built by William the Conqueror just 
outside London Wall to control (and threaten) city. Garri- 
soned by Yeomen Warders (“ Beefeaters ’’) in 15th century 
costume, 37 of them on duty by day. White Tower 
(Portland stone) contains armouries and the oldest museum 
in England. Beauchamp Tower and Salt Tower used for 
respectable and not so respectable prisoners respectively, and 
Wakefield Tower, the Crown Jewels. A fine distinction : Tower 
Green was used for private executions and Tower Hill for 
public ones. King’s menagerie kept here until 1834. Ravens 
which still haunt the Tower may be remains of it. Best thing, 
chapel of St. John, tiny but sublime, massive early Norman. 


PORT, TOWER PIER. At Tower Wharf, which follows, LOOK OUT FOR 
the walled-up entrance to the Traitor’s Gate. At low tide the 
beach below (artificial freak, a strip of pure sand) acts as 
plage for all the small boys in the city—river wall of Tower 
(public) excellent place for sandwich luncheon on hot day. 
If the seats are full sit on the cannon. For light relief there 
will probably be a row going on on Tower Hill, which, 
like Marble Arch, is a traditional haunt of public orators. 


TOWER BRIDGE (Scottish Baronial style, opened in 1894), fast 
bridge before the sea. The 1,200-ton bascules take 14 
minutes to rise and are operated three or four times a day. 
A staff of eighty works the bridge. We are sorry but you 
cannot see the working of the mechanism, nor cross by the 
141 ft. high footway. 


PORT, COLONIAL WHARVES, You will probably see a French steamer, 
of the type that goes up the Seine, berthed here, probably the 
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GORDON ’S, Villiers Street, W.C.2. Leaving the South Bank by the 
Bailey Bridge go under the railway bridge to Villiers Street 
and you will find a little staircase going down to Gordon’s 
wine bar. There is no sign outside the door but don’t shove 
off—just push. It is a tiny cellar, very full in the evenings, 
where you can sit and drink wines and sherries by the glass 
at reasonable prices. Decoration is ordinary but it has con- 
siderable atmosphere. As “ Free Vintners” they need not 
observe ordinary opening hours—but do. 


JAMAICA WINE BAR. Down an alley just off Lombard Street, E.C.3. 
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Ceiling of panelled lincrusta. Long vista of polished barrels ; 
high clerestory windows. Air of warehouse. Piles of cigar 
boxes. You sit on champagne boxes. Accountant who looks 
like Bob Cratchett sits in striped trousers surrounded by 
bill spikes. Dark mahogany, solid functional. Baskets of 
wine; confusion. Parcels made up for delivery. Long bar 
with partitions stopping short of ceiling. Gas brackets over 
bar. Racks of wine. 


GEOFFREY’S, Tothill Street, S.W.1. Convenient for Abbey visitors. 


Small room where you will be served champagnes and sherry 
in comfort. 
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“ Dijonnais.”” She comes over once a fortnight. 


LOOK OUT FOR FOREIGN SHIPS. Irrespective of nationality they fly 
the red ensign from the foremast when in a British port. 


STARBOARD, CHERRY GARDEN PIER, Site of public garden in Pepys’ 
day. Alight here for “ Angel” and “ Torbay ” Inns (see 
6 p.m.). Along this bank are a few of the public stairs 
leading to the water’s edge, with names such as Rotherhithe, 
King’s, Prince’s, Elephant, Globe, Horseferry, Pageant, 
Cuckold’s Point, Acorn and Dog and Duck. Most of them 
still rights of way, but locked to prevent children falling into 
the water. 


PORT, WAPPING NEW STAIRS and Wapping Old Stairs (blocked off), 
mentioned by Dibden ina song. Sailors coming ashore here 
in the old days were often robbed by women who made their 
living this way. 

STARBOARD, THE SIGN OF COURAGE, “ Angel,” Rotherhithe. 

STARBOARD, THE SIGN OF MEUX, “ Torbay,” Rotherhithe. 

STARBOARD, THE SIGN OF CHARRINGTON, “ Spread Eagle.” 


PORT AND STARBOARD. The circular, white stone and red brick venti- 
lation shafts of the Rotherhithe tunnel. 


STARBOARD, LAVENDER WHARF. W. B. Dick & Co., Ltd. In fog 
pilots smell their way up river. Well, this is one of the places 
they smell. And the distinctive smell is that produced in the 
processing of mineral lubricating oils. You may get a whiff of 
it, too. 

STARBOARD, ALONG THE RIVER, near and round about Rother- 
hithe is a man who makes his living by (shooting and) selling 
pigeons. You can always tell grain barges by the presence of 
these pigeons, which, of course, in this case are considered 
pests (probably an entirely different tribe from those resident 
in Trafalgar Square, so a great amount of sympathy is not 
necessary). 

PORT, THE SIGN OF MANN AND CROSSMAN, “ Prospect of Whitby,” 
Wapping. 

PORT, THE SIGN OF TAYLOR WALKER, “‘ Grapes,”” Limehouse. 


STARBOARD, THE OLD SMALLPOX PIER (where those with the 
malady were landed). Now just a river fire station. 


STARBOARD, COMMERCIAL DOCK entrance, leading to Greenland 








Dock, once centre for the Greenland whale fisheries, pre- 
viously called Howland Dock and site of London’s first dock. 


STARBOARD, ROYAL VICTORIA VICTUALLING YARD, 35 acres, 
7 largest of the three Naval victualling yards before the war. 
LOOK OUT FOR, when passing the various entrances to docks, the flags 
that fly. A red one indicates that a ship is coming out of the 
dock. A blue one is the all-clear signal for incoming ships. 
on foot, for bad sailors 
Start your walk at the Tower. Follow river along Tower Gardens 
under Tower Bridge into St. Katharine’s Way, which becomes 
Wapping High Street. A highly melodramatic change from the 
rustic to the industrial. At the end of it is the ‘ Prospect of Whitby’ 
(a good place for a pint and a look at the river from the balcony 
at the ground floor back). Continue along Garnet Street, 
right into Wapping Wall, which becomes Glamis Road, and 
then into The Highway. This route will take you through an area 
of cobbled roadways, tall warehouses, linked across the road 
by metal bridges, and studded with cranes, corner pubs— 
battened up—bridges over the entrances to the various docks, 
some used no longer. A tremendous combination of Doré and 
Piranesi, interspersed with pre-Victorian relics, of the old village 
network, like the church of St. John, Wapping, and the quay- 
side buildings alongside the swing bridge. Linger here if you 
want to reconstruct Cruikshank’s London, and don’t miss 
the sinister wall of St. Katharine’s Dock. From the High- 
way into Narrow Street. Follow Narrow Street eastwards along 
river for 4 m. through once romantic Chinatown of Limehouse. 
Right down Emmett Street to West Ferry Road. From here take 
a bus which runs along western side of Isle of Dogs (apparently 
so called by seamen hearing cry of hounds kennelled in area over 
which Kings staying at Greenwich Palace hunted) to the terminus 
at Ferry Street. Upper deck view of river to right and West India 
Docks to left. At bus terminus, turn towards river. Good view 
across river of Royal Naval College, from small green open space, 
Island Gardens. Here also entrance to tunnel (foot passengers 
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WHERE TO GO 


Entertainment. This is a vast item for London. 
10,000,000 people to be kept happy as well as 
yourself. Look at what London offers, from 
theatres to music halls, from concerts to jazz 
clubs, cinemas and broadcast shows. Can you 





blame us if our list is incomplete ? 

Morning and evening papers will give most pro- 
grammes and times. The main ticket booking 
agencies are Keith Prowse, 159, New Bond 
Street (REG. 6000) and branches (see the tele- 
phone book), Ashton and Mitchell, 2, Old Bond 
Street (MAY. 7222) and Theatre Tickets and 
Messengers, 100, St. Martin’s Lane (TEM. 1023) 
and branches. The best reviews of new produc- 
tions are those in The Times on the morning 
after opening night and in The Observer on Sun- 
days. 


THEATRES 

Shaftesbury Avenue—Charing Cross Road, is the centre of Theatre- 
land. Programmes are listed fully in the evening papers; reference is 
made here either to theatres that have some special distinguishing 


mark that won't be obvious to the visitor looking through a list of 


names ; or to those not ordinarily listed at all. Of the official 
theatres the doyen is: 


DRURY LANE, Catherine Street, W.C.2 (TEM: 8108). First built in 
17th century—destroyed by fire and rebuilt 1812. Every 
crowned head since Charles II has sat in the Royal Box. 
Dryden, Congreve and Sheridan have seen their plays pre- 
sented there. Nell Gwynne, Edmund Kean and Mrs. Siddons 
have appeared on the bills. Still has period character (don’t 
miss the staircase—and don’t miss the ghost). 


MOST SATISFYING EXTERIOR is the HAYMARKET (in the Haymar- 
ket) with its colonnade, seen at its best from St. James’s 
Square, closing the vista down Charles II Street with the 
statue of William III in foreground. 
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only) under Thames to Greenwich. Tunnel emerges in Greenwich 
Church Street in old Greenwich. (Greenwich Hospital alongside 
can either be inspected now or on way back as described later). 
Along river to N.w. is Deptford, of shipbuilding and Royal 
Victualling yard fame ; to E. lies Woolwich (Royal Arsenal and 
one time home of ‘ the Shop ’). 

St. Alphage Church (rebuilt 1718), bomb-damaged, in Greenwich 
Church Street, contains tombs of Thomas Tallis (cathedral 
music), General Wolfe and first ‘ Polly Peachum’ (Lavinia Fen- 
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ton). Henry VIII baptised there. Follow Greenwich Church 
Street to junction with Greenwich High Road. Then take second 
turning on left, Royal Hill. Again take second on left, Gloucester 
Circus, leading into Croom’s Hill—little oasis of unspoilt Georgian 
houses. 

At top of Croom’s Hill on left is Greenwich Park (laid out by 
Louis XIV’s Le Notre in 17th century). Enter park at park 
entrance and proceed eastwards until reaching Blackheath 
Avenue. Turn left and follow Blackheath Avenue to building of 
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THE OLD vic, Waterloo Road, S.E.1 (WAT: 7616) of Shakespearean 
repertory is, of course, an institution which has achieved 
world renown. Was a music hall before taken on by Lilian 
Baylis, 1898-1937. Bombed in 1941, the Old Vic Company 
were in provinces ; then at the NEw for 5 years and have just 
returned to their original theatre, redecorated, very rightly, in 
full-blooded red-and-gold. Have given many performances 
abroad, including New York, Australia, and five interna- 
tional festivals. Present company headed by Roger Livesey, 
Peggy Ashcroft, Ursula Jeans, Alec Clunes. The programme 
for their FESTIVAL REPERTORY SEASON (May 7 to June 30) in- 
cludes Shaw’s Captain Brassbound’s Conversion (Prod: Hugh 
Hunt, May 7, 8, 9); Twelfth Night (Prod: Hugh Hunt, May 
10-16,June 18-20); Jonson’s Bartholomew Fair (Prod: Geo. 
Devine, May 17-23); Henry V (Prod: Glen Byam Shaw, 
May 24-29, June 21-27); Merry Wives of Windsor (Prod: 
Hugh Hunt, June 1-9, 28-30); Sophocles’ Electra (Prod: 
Michel Saint Denis) and Chekov’s The Wedding (Prod: 
George Devine) July 11, 12 and 13. Performances at 7.15 
p.m. ; mats. Tues. and Sats. at 2.30. Seats can be booked in 
advance 2s. to 10s. 6d. 


OPEN AIR THEATRE, Queen Mary’s Gardens, Regent’s Park, N.W.1 
(WEL: 2060) (Baker Street Station). Founded 1933 by 
Robert Atkins, also of Shakespearean repertory. Opening on 
May 22, they will be giving A Midsummer Night's Dream 
(for at least 2 months) with Robert Atkins as Bottom, Leslie 
French as Puck. Seating for 2,000 and plenty of room on the 
grass, but get there early if it looks like rain, for the under 
cover theatre holds about half that number. Performances at 
7.30 p.m. Mon. to Sat. with mats. 2.30 p.m. Wed., Thurs. 
and Sat. Prices range from 1s. 3d. to 7s. 6d. 


THE SAVOY (by that hotel in the Strand, W.C.2—TEM: 8888) 
was traditional home of Gilbert and Sullivan light opera. A 
thirteen week season, starting May 7, will include Mikado, 
Yeomen of the Guard, Box and Cox, Pirates of Penzance, 
Iolanthe, Patience, Ruddigore, Trial by Jury, H.M.S. Pinafore, 
and The Gondoliers. 


theatre clubs 

Feature of theatrical life in London is existence of a number 
of theatre clubs, little theatres or neighbourhood theatres, 
which exist to make theatrical experiments. They are formed 





as clubs mainly because, under English law, no theatrical 
play may be performed in public unless it has been licensed 
by the Lord Chamberlain and many experimental plays fail 
to satisfy his highly developed sense of decorum. A perform- 
ance to members of a club is not, in law, a public perform- 
ance. But this is not the only reason: many of these theatres 
are the creation of a group of enthusiasts. Their first interest 
is talent. The principal theatre clubs are: 


ARTS, Great Newport Street, W.C.2 (TEM: 3334) (Leicester Square 
Station). Has been going for 25 years. Re-formed in 1942 by 
Alec Clunes, opening with Clifford Odets’s “Golden Boy.” 
Puts on new plays and outstanding revivals. During May and 
June you can see Festival programme of Shaw’s one-act 
plays. Performances 7 p.m. Tues. to Fri., 5 and 8 p.m. Sats. 
and Suns. Membership 20,000, full membership 4,500, 350 
seats. Full membership would cost you £3 3s. to join and 
£3 3s. a year—or, if you come from overseas, £1 for 3 months 
—but if you don’t want to use the restaurant, lounge and bar, 
you can become a theatre member for 5s. a year, which 
entitles you to buy tickets (5s., 7s. 6d. and 10s. 6d.). Write to 
the Secretary, Mr. M. Chaplin, or telephone him at TEM: 
7541. 


NEW BOLTONS, Drayton Gardens, S.W.10 (KEN : 5898) (S. Kensing- 
ton Station and 30 bus down Old Brompton Road). Peter 
Cotes took over this little (240 seat) theatre last November 
and plans to put on plays of consequence, whether old or new. 
As contribution to the Festival, has put on in May and June, 
Shelley’s “‘ The Cenci”’ with Joan Miller as Beatrice. Per- 
formances 8 p.m. Tues. to Suns. and at 5 p.m. on Sats and 
Suns. Full member £1 1s., theatre member 5s. Tickets 2s. 6d., 
5s., 7s. 6d. Telephone the theatre, or get a membership form 
from the box office. 


NEW LINDSAY, 81, Palace Gardens Terrace, W.8 (BAY: 6024) 
(Queensway or High Street Kensington Stations). Directors: 
J. A. Munro (Managing) and M. E. Corpel (Agent for French 
artists). Leased to Paris Plays (until October) who are putting 
on English adaptations of French plays; 3 weeks run each 
play. Have recently put on “ Frou-Frou”’ with Jean Kent, 
and Roger Ferdinand’s “* Husbands Don’t Count,” adapted 
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Royal Observatory, founded 1675 (Octagon Room by Wren). 
Greenwich meridian passes through it. (But Royal Observatory 
organisation was recently moved to Hurstmonceux Castle in 
Sussex, to escape London’s climate). From here one of very best 
views of London. 

See, if possible : about 4 mile E. Magnetic Pavilion close to 
remains of Roman Villa discovered 1902. In S.W. corner of park 
the Ranger’s House bought 1753 by E. of Chesterfield (‘ Letters to 
my Son’) and once owned by Lord Wolseley ; also Macartney 
House, home of another soldier’s, Wolfe’s, parents. On E. side, 
in Maze Hill, Vanbrugh Castle built by Vanbrugh 1714. 

Now two possibilities. Either descend hill to explore Greenwich 
Hospital or, preferably, retrace steps along Blackheath Avenue 
out of park and proceed across Blackheath (famous for Dover 
Road highwaymen, as rendezvous of rebels Wat Tyler and Jack 
Cade, and for first golf course built in England in 1608, but not 
now used). Blackheath Village, beyond, another left-over of 18th 
century, highly notable for elegance of Royal Parade, Montpelier 
Row, Tranquil Vale and The Paragon. Morden College (alms- 
houses), behind The Paragon, fine Wren example. 


up Thames 

Going up river is even more rewarding than going down. 
Ships with large funnels, larger bars, will get you up to 
Windsor, Eton, Henley, Oxford (the last, not on the same 
day), but these are out of our beat. Best thing, we think, is 
to get you on the tow-path, which means you will be able to 
stop and enjoy quayside and 18th-century riverside-village 
life. Here London shows its most intimate face, and in the 
walks that follow we try to work in the major delights. Start 
from Hammersmith Bridge, prepare for red Georgian houses, 
large trees, cobbled quays, hards. Prepare also for strange 
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industrial monstrosities and some suburban ones too. It is 
the mixture of these which gives the scene its poignancy. 


first walk, Hammersmith to Kew (approx. 4 m.) 

From Putney (only 6 miles from Hyde Park Corner) the Thames 
towpath follows the river to its source at Cricklade 150 miles 
upstream. Only difficulty is where it jumps from one bank of 
river to the other, necessitating a ferry which isn’t always there. 
Take a walk along part of this path, through Chiswick, and you 
won't regret it. Best place to start, Hammersmith Bridge. (Under- 
ground to HAMMERSMITH BroADway District and Piccadilly lines 
—leaving station, turn left down HAMMERSMITH BRIDGE ROAD— 
or bus 73 to Hammersmith Bridge.) Just before bridge turn right 
on to Lower MALL (tow-path here is other side, but this north 
bank is more interesting). Here are Rowing Club and (very 
special) Doves INN, with tables to drink at in garden overlooking 
the river ; former house of Doves Press (Cobden-Sanderson) on 
right. Lower Mall leads to Upper MALL and terrace of 
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by Patricia Hollender, with Edwin Styles, Winifred Shotter, 
Jean Cadell and Gabriel Brune. Many shows go on to the 
West End and/or on tour. Performances 8 p.m. Tues. to Fri. ; 
5 and 8 p.m. Sats.and Suns. Membership 5s. a year and seats 
from 3s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. (bookable 24 hours in advance). 
Telephone, or apply at box office to join. 


PLAYERS, Villiers Street, W.C.2 (TRA: 1134) (Charing Cross Station). 
Started in 1936, is now produced by Don Gemmel, who also 
acts as Chairman to this revival of Victorian Music Hall— 
“ The Late Joys.” Programme changes once a fortnight, with 
the occasional addition of a short Victorian melodrama or 
opera, and after the show there is dancing on the stage until 
midnight. Here you can sit at a table, drink your beer and eat 
your sandwiches while watching the show—for a full meal 
you'll have to go to the supper room. Performances 8 p.m. on 
Mon. and Tues., 9 p.m. Weds. to Sat. The snag is that to join 
you have to be proposed by a member of over a year’s stand- 
ing. Entrance fee £2 2s. and annual subscription £3 3s. But 
if you’re an overseas visitor, telephone the secretary, Miss 
Barren, and ask if you can join—30s. for 3 months or 7s. 6d. 
a week. Members don’t pay for seats, but pay 5s. for each 
friend taken with them. 


UNITY, Goldington Street, N.W.1 (EUS: 5391) (Mornington Crescent 
Station). With a political bias to the left and strictly amateur 
performances (only their administrative staff is paid) which 
normally run for 64 weeks. Their Festival show is ‘‘ The 
Work of the King” (based on the peasant revolt of 1381), 
adapted by Charles Poulsen from his book English Episode, 
and produced by Richard Hayter. Most of their members 
come from affiliated organisations—Trade Unions, and they 
also have an Amateur Mobile Theatre which gives perform- 
ances at various Trade Unions, etc., on request. Perform- 
ances 7.30 p.m., Wednesdays to Sundays. Membership is 
2s. 6d. a year and seats bookable (2s. to 5s.). Telephone, or 
apply at the box office to join, but give 48 hours’ notice before 
you want to buy a ticket. 


WATERGATE, 29, Buckingham Street, W.C.2 (TRA: 6261) (Charing 
Cross Station). Opened in November, 1949. Directors: 
Elizabeth Denby, Velona Pilcher (Founder-Director of the 
old Gate Theatre which was bombed during the war) and 
Elizabeth Sprigge. Plays by new writers; readings of un- 





published plays; films, lectures and discussions; chamber 
concerts ; and late night revues “‘ for those with a distaste for 
the priggish.”” Name of the theatre comes from the Inigo 
Jones Water Gate (see 8 a.m.) at the end of the road. Murals 
in theatre by Marc Chagall and club rooms show works of 
other contemporary artists. Times of performances vary; 
usually 7 to 7.30 p.m. with the revues at 10.30 p.m., and 
about half an hour earlier on Sundays. Prices of tickets also 
vary, from 3s. to 10s. 6d. Full membership costs £1 Is. a 
year and special arrangements are made for students and 
overseas visitors. Apply to the Secretary, Mrs. Siddons. 


out of town theatres 

Not so well known are the theatres just outside the central 
area. Some are experimental theatres, with managements 
anxious to discover new talent among dramatists, and many 
of the plays produced subsequently have runs in the West 
End. Since these theatres are within London they are 
generally able to assemble a cast of first rate quality. All 
are worth investigating. They are: 

Q THEATRE, Kew Bridge, Brentford (CHI: 2920). Once a drill 


hall, opened in 1929 by Jack de Leon and sister. Since staged 
over 1,000 new plays and revivals. Performances 8 p.m. 

LYRIC, Hammersmith, W.6 (RIV: 4432). Once a flamboyant “blood 
club.” Nigel Playfair spotted it in 1918 and kicked off with 
1,463 performances of the Beggars Opera. Performances 
7 p.m. 

OTHERS ARE: EMBASSY, Swiss Cottage, N.W.8 (PRI: 2311). Perform- 
ances 7.45 p.m. (not Mondays). KING’s, Hammersmith, 
S.W.6 (RIV: 5094). Performances 7 p.m. NEW THEATRE, 
Bromley (Station: Bromley North, S.R.) (RAV: 6677). Per- 
formances 7.45 p.m. RICHMOND THEATRE, The Green, Rich- 
= (RIC: 0088). Performances 7.45 p.m. (Saturdays 8.15 
p.m.). 


circuit theatres 
Then there are the circuit theatres, that is, theatres at which 
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Georgian houses with gardens to river (KELMSCOTT HOUSE, 
home of William Morris, 1878 to 1896—in 1816 Sir Francis 
Ronalds laid first electric cable in its gardens). Just beyond, notice 
junction of GRAND UNION CANAL with Thames. Turn right here, 
down Eyot GARDENS, to look at St. PETER’s SQUARE (Regency), 
then retrace steps riverwards to Black Lion pub (see 6 p.m.), HAM- 
MERSMITH TERRACE and CHISWICK MALL with WALPOLE HouSsE 
(reputedly Thackeray’s prep. school, brought into VANITY FAIR 
and perhaps the nicest Georgian house in London). On Chiswick 
Mall the Thames bank reverts to grass for first time since leaving 
London. At the end is a genuine Hard, with boats and a possible 
ferry, and then CHURCH STREET and St. NICHOLAS CHURCH 
(Hogarth, Kent buried there). Church Street still typical village 
street. Satisfying Georgian houses in CHISWICK SQUARE and 
Hogarth’s house in HOGARTH LANE. Turn left to nearest entrance 
to CHISWICK PaRK, formerly grounds of Palladian Cuiswick 
House, built by Kent about 1730 for Lord Burlington. Fox had 
his last illness here in 1806, and Canning died here, 1827. Leave 
park by southern entrance into BURLINGTON LANE, then after dull 
half-mile, cross railway at SUTTON LANE Roap, and then follow 
GROVE PARK RoaD, until this road reaches river at STRAND-ON- 
THE-GREEN, much rebuilt but still pleasant relic of 18th-century 
London. Half mile of river flanked by continuous Georgian 
houses. Only blot on landscape—the railway bridge. Pubs : THE 
Bu.t’s Heap (for snacks) and THe City Barce. (Alterna- 
tively, meals procurable at restaurants further on at Kew). Con- 
tinue to KEw BripGeE. Cross river to KEw GREEN, divinely 
Georgian and perfect setting for the cricket match you may find 
going on if it is a Saturday. St. Anne’s Church, 1714, is where 
Gainsborough (1788) and Zoffany (1810) are buried. Facing 
Green are gates of KEw GARDENS (the Royal Botanical Gardens), 
containing 25,000 varieties of plants. Once the grounds of Kew 
Palace, the Gardens were mostly originated by Princess Augusta, 
mother of George III, in 1759; Sir William Chambers added 
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follies and temples (see his PAGODA) when it was fashionable to go 
Chinese. The Brazilian rubber plants which established the rubber 
industry in Malaya and Ceylon were raised here. Look out for 
insect-eating plants in the Succulent House. Good guide book 
explains what to see in way of flowering plants at each time of 
year. 


second walk, Kew to Hampton Court (approx. 5 m. on foot) 
This walk starts at point where walk No. 1 finished. Leave Kew 
Gardens by gates to Kew Palace. Turn left along towpath on 
Surrey side, one of best stretches of river anywhere; on left Kew 
Gardens, onright, across river, Syon Park. After 14 miles, cross by 
ferry to ISLEWORTH to make diversion to Syon House and 
Brentford beyond. Land at quay (opposite THE LONDON APPREN- 
TICE). Turn right and, after 50 yards, enter iron gates of footpath 
to home of Dukes of Northumberland. Legend says footpath is 
public because Henry VIII’s body was carried along it to Syon on 
funeral route from Westminster to Windsor (ground over 
which king’s body travels remains public thereafter). Syon 
House, unique ducal oasis left over from past age is usually 
open in summer, Weds., Thurs., Fris., and Sats. Present 
splendour dates from mid-eighteenth century when Sir Hugh 
Smithson (D. of Northumberland) gave Robert Adam unlimited 
scope. Leaving, continue along footpath to LONDON RoaAD 
(Roman Road) on North side of park. To right BRENTFORD 
HiGH STREET (where R. Brent joins Thames) retains slight 
appearance of town in Bath hey-day. Turn left along London 
Road, passing Adam’s entrance gates to Syon and his 
SCREEN and, nearly opposite, neglected Georgian house with 
dilapidated gazebo above garden wall (once Dr. Medwin’s 
Academy—preparatory school of Shelley, John Rennie and 
others). 

Turn left down PARK Roap and return to river side at ISLEWORTH 
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a touring company plays in a London success for a week 
or a fortnight at a time. 


THESE ARE: CROYDON GRAND, High Street, Croydon (CRO: 0011) 
(Station: East Croydon, S.R.). GOLDERS GREEN HIPPODROME, 
Golders Green, N.W.11 (SPE: 0022) (Station: Golders 
Green underground). STREATHAM HILL THEATRE, Streatham 
Hill, S.W.2 (TUL: 3331) (Station: Streatham S.R.). WIMBLE- 
DON THEATRE, S.W.19 (LIB: 1166) (Station: Wimbledon). 


opera and ballet 

The extra special opera and ballet in London is at COVENT 
GARDEN OPERA HOUSE but the home of ballet is the SADLER’S 
WELLS THEATRE. Its management is linked with that of the 
Old Vic. The most romantic of our opera houses is to be 
found at GLYNDEBOURNE in Sussex. Thence, of a Summer 
evening, streams of stuffed shirts and bare shoulders pour 
in trains and cars out of the West End. 


ROYAL OPERA HOUSE, Covent Garden (TEM: 7961). First opened 
1732. Handel conducted the ‘‘ Messiah” there, and Weber the 
opera “ Oberon ”’ in 1826. Burnt down, rebuilt for £300,000 
and burnt down again. Present house designed by E. M. 
Barry, to rival La Scala, Milan, and called Royal Italian 
Opera House. Its present title acquired in 1892. Diaghilev’s 
Russian ballet company performed there in 1911. Bought by 
the Government and now controlled by the Arts Council. 


SADLER’S WELLS, Rosebery Avenue, E.C.1 (TER: 1672), 
Cheapest seat 1s. 6d., based on the price of ten cigarettes (a 
conditon of Trust Deed is that cheapest seats should be 
within means of artisans, and this is the test). Mineral spring 
discovered on the site 1683, exploited by Sadler with addi- 
tional attraction of “ musick house.’ Theatre built 1765, re- 
built 1931, but if you’re very keen, the manager will show 
you the old well—through trap doors at back of the pit. One 
time home of Sadler’s Wells Ballet (now at Covent Garden) 
and still the home of the Junior team. The mixed Opera/ 
Ballet programme for the Festival season includes Purcell’s 
Dido and Aeneas and the ballet Pineapple Poll, with sets and 
costumes designed by Osbert Lancaster. 





G LY NDEBOURNE, Elizabethan manor house on Sussex downs 60 miles 
from London, where John L. Christie built a 600-seat opera 
house (stage bigger than auditorium). Rudolph Bing (now at 
the Metropolitan, New York) was one time administrator. 
Noted since 1934 for opera, especially Mozart. Season this 
year (June 20 to July 21) opens with “ Idomeneo,” followed 
by “ Marriage of Figaro,” “Cosi fan Tutti’ and “ Don 
Giovanni”; produced by Carl Ebert and orchestra con- 
ducted by Fritz Busch. Catch the opera train, 3.45 or 4.45 
from Victoria, ‘evening dress very strongly requested.” 
Opera starts 5.30, finishing about 10, with interval of from 
one to two hours. Wander round the beautiful gardens during 
interval and/or have dinner. If you have time, spare five 
minutes for the 18th century church in Glynde. Back in 
London by 11.30. Warning, minimum price £1 1s. (most seats 
at 2 and 3 guineas). Book seats at usual agencies, or from 
Dean & Dawson, 23, Baker Street, W.1 (WEL: 0092), 
who sell the combined train and bus tickets (13s. 2d. for 3rd 
class return.) 


music halls 

Believe it or not London’s music halls started out as pubs. 
Tavern theatres (some of which went back to before 1580) 
were encouraged to multiply under the disguise of the pub, 
owing to Acts of Parliament, which put an embargo on un- 
licensed dramatic performances in the nineteenth century. 
Famous halls like the Britannia, the Canterbury, and Evans 
Song and Supper Rooms became so large they either swal- 
lowed the parent pub, or sported one as a mere appendage, 
but the cabaret tradition continued. It was not until the 
twentieth century that eating and drinking in the auditorium 
was made illegal, thereby utterly destroying the spirit if not 
entirely the outward form, of this great tradition. With the 
coming of microphone and the revolutionary change in 
popular music even the form has now all but gone. However, 
there will still be a few turns that recall a style of humour and 
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(where Van Gogh once lived). Take a drink at the ancient (and 
delightful and very Georgian) LONDON APPRENTICE (with plaster 
decorations on dining room ceiling probably by Italian craftsmen 
working at Syon House) situated on one of London’s very nicest 
quays which has been from medieval times a free dock presented 
by Syon nuns. Craft still tie up for four tides free of charge. Quay 
looks across river to OLD Deer PARK of Richmond Palace and 
RoYAL Mip-Surrey G.C. On wall of bombed church alongside 
(by Wren) sun-dial tells time in London, Jamaica, Moscow and 
Jerusalem simultaneously (locals will probably say it was put up 
by a sailor with wife in each port). Good houses in THE SQUARE 
further on, and further on still at 158 TwicKENHAM Roan, is 
house where Van Gogh lived during his strange English adven- 
ture. From Square walk 1 mile to Richmond Bridge (via 
RICHMOND RoapD, left along RAILSHEAD ROAD, across TWICKEN- 
HAM BRIDGE, along towpath) and take steamer to HAMPTON 
CourT PALACE. 

After you’ve done the Palace and the maze we reckon it will be 
dinner time and you may be too exhausted to get back to London. 
If so there are some excellent alternatives. One is to dine at the 
very slap-up Mitre opposite the gates, or the Kings Arms Hotel. 
Another (if you have the strength) is to take a 15-minute walk 
along the towpath (downstream). If Fred Painter is not waiting to 
take you across to THAMES DiITTON (at the steps), then shout for 
him (ferry fee, 3d.). Dine at the Swan (Ye Olde Swan), 13th-cen- 
tury, still a modest 4s.; the cusine, very English. Décor, floor 
on several levels, low ceiling, oak panelling, sporting prints, 
lighting intimate, mostly table-bound (which makes it a good 
place for dinner). Cutlery from the Lakeside Hotel, Windermere 
(bought from a friend, retired and living in Monte Carlo). 
Thames Ditton is one of the best examples you are likely to find 
of a charming old suburban village. 


OTHER PEOPLE’S HOMES 


Most difficult of all for the visitor to England is to get behind the 











public facade of hotel-restaurant life into what are called the homes 
of the people. It happens that a section of ** the people,” and that, 
decoratively speaking, the most interesting, has found it expedient, 
because of taxation, to open their homes ( for a fee) to anyone who 
cares to walk up the drive. So whatever else you can’t get in Eng- 
land, there never was such a time for seeing how the nobs live, which 
means being allowed to peer, without any suspicion of ill-breeding, 
into the most closely guarded privacies of the most privileged class 
in Europe. A tempting thought, particularly as one can get oneself 
a liberal education in the fine arts at the same time. We have com- 
piled a short list of the big houses within a thirty miles radius of 
London whose ducal or other owners are tremblingly eager to ask 
you in. Tremblingly, because big competition is developing amongst 
the ducal classes as to who can nobble the biggest public. Blenheim 
is highly fancied, but Longleat has solid backing (neither unfortun- 
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voice production made all the more fascinating to the curi- 
ous for being sandwiched between crooners, tap dancers and 
imitation Bob Hopes. And there are still, of course, the 
acrobats. For the full flavour (fixed on canvas for ever by 
Walter Sickert) you will have to leave the West End for the 
jungle of Poplar or Islington. Three most characteristic of 
the old tradition are Collins’s, near the Angel, Islington; 
The Queen’s, Poplar, and the Metropolitan, Edgware Road. 
In these what remains of a close contact between bar and 
stage is all that is left to us of the great days—except an 
atmosphere. 





COLLINS’S. Founded as an extension of the Landsdowne Tavern by 
Sam Collins, the Irish comedian, in 1861. Little altered since 
1897. Electricity there is, but still combined (anyway in the 
bare brick passages) with flaring gas jets in open wire cages. 
Auditorium is in plush and a modified though gilded rococo. 
Watch part of performance anyway through glass screen at 
back of stalls, while drinking in the bar (though a net curtain 
is in the way, presumably as concession to the law). Pay par- 
ticular attention to the old advertisements, playbills, photo- 
graphs and paintings which give you a potted history of the 
hall; most recent local boy to make good is Tommy Trinder. 
Typical programme (typical for other minor halls, too, since 
most of these productions go the rounds): The New 1951 
Edition of Fig Leaves and Apple Sauce (In Autumn the leaves 
begin to fall !). A Grand Fast-Moving Production in 1 
scenes! Featuring Harry Prince, the Popular Radio and 
Revue Comedian ; The “‘ Fig Leaf ’’ Girls ; Sheba, The Queen 
of Dancing Tease—Exotic and Delightful; Camille, Art and 
Glamour, and so on. Proprietor is Lew Lake; at Islington 
Green, N.1. (CAN. 3251). Monday to Friday shows are con- 
tinuous from 6.15 ; Saturday, 6.15 to 8.25. Prices up to 3s. 


THE METROPOLITAN. Opened in 1862, was an outgrowth of the 
White Lion pub. Little changed inside or out, and you can 
still watch the performance from the bar; the bill is more 
sophisticated than the others, owing to a too-close proximity 
to the West End. In the Edgware Road, W.2. (AMB. 2478). 
Manager, Albert E. Vasco. Performances Monday to Friday 
6.30 and 8.45. Saturday ten minutes earlier. Prices from 9d. 
to 5s. 


THE QUEEN ’S. Built in the ’60s and originally known as the Apollo: 
Still has a nice glass wall to its bar through which you can 
watch show obliquely in a Sickert-like posture. Too re- 
strained in decoration; less restrained in audience and reac- 
tion; public drawn from the real East End and well worth 
visiting for themselves. Director Maurice Abrahams has been 
manager there for 40 years—a family management started by 
his father, Michael Abrahams, about 50 years ago. Gracie 
Fields gave first London performance at Queen’s, Poplar 
High Street, E.14 (EAS. 3393). Monday to Friday, con- 
tinuous from 6.20; Saturday, 6.15 and 8.20. Prices from 
Is, to 3s., or a box, 
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ately is within our thirty mile limit). If you go, don’t tip the guide 
who takes you round—it may be the Duke—just thank him very 
nicely. Some of the homes we mention are of course not still lived 
in by the families who have owned them for generations; some are 
owned by the Nation or the National Trust ; all are within easy 
reach of London, are open to the public during some part of the 
year, and are, we think, well worth visiting. If our space-limited 
selection does not satisfy you, the National Trust, or the British 
Travel Association, will be able to supply you with a further list. 
Certain other private houses and or gardens are opened in aid of 
charity from time to time. The Queen’s Institute of District Nurs- 
ing, 57, Lower Belgrave Street, S.W.1 (SLOane 4091) will say 
which and when. 


CLANDON PARK. Early Georgian home of Earl of Onslow. Built in 
1720 for Onslow family. One of few remaining examples of 
work of the Venetian, Leoni. Still substantially the same, ex- 
cept massive porch and terrace added, to present Earl’s 
regret. Contains some of finest plaster work in country. Gar- 
dens by “ Capability ’ Brown. At Guildford, Surrey, 30 miles 
out (train from Waterloo). Wednesday and Sunday, 2.0-6.0; 
Tuesday, Friday, Saturday, Bank Holidays, 11.0-6.0. Admis- 
sion 2s. 6d. Connoisseurs (on alternate Thursdays) 5s. 


CHARLTON HOUSE. The best surviving Jacobean country house in the 
County of London, now property of Greenwich Borough 
Council. To see over, apply to Curator. Badly blitzed at one 
end, see if you can notice the restoration. Good ceilings and 
exceptional fireplaces. Public lavatory in a corner of the 
grounds, in a building which for no good reason has been 
attributed to Inigo Jones. At Charlton, 74 miles out (train 
from Charing Cross). Monday to Saturday, by arrangement 
with Mr. T. L. Jenkins (GREenwich 3951). 


CLIVEDEN. Victorian. Built in a sumptuous Italianate style by Sir 
Charles Barry. Superb setting overlooking great hangers and 
Cliveden Reach of the Thames. Famous as home of English 
branch of the Astors (Lord Astor) whose week-end house 
parties between the wars were supposed to settle policy of 
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British Government—until Ribbentrop and Hitler settled it 
for them. Maidenhead, 24 miles out (train from Paddington). 
Thursdays (April-October), 2.30-5.30. No dogs. 


HATCHLANDS. Medium-sized Adam house, very good ceilings, etc. 
Admiral Boscawen associations. The house was made over 
to the National Trust by Mr. H. S. Goodhart-Rendel, past 
president of the R.1.B.A. and brilliant writer on architecture, 
who still lives in it. Between Leatherhead and Guildford, 
Surrey, 20 miles out (train from Waterloo). Tuesday (May 
3—September 30), and every Wednesday, 11.0-7.0. 


HATFIELD HOUSE. Seat of Marquess of Salisbury. Originally the Old 
Tudor Palace, Hatfield, built by Cardinal Morton in 1497, 
Appropriated by Henry VIII; here he imprisoned Mary 
Tudor, who in turn later imprisoned Elizabeth. You can 
have tea in the Old (Bishop’s) Palace; don’t miss the Gate- 
house and view down street of Hatfield from it; also first 
Lord Salisbury’s tomb in Village Church. At Hatfield, Hert- 
fordshire, 20 miles out (train from King’s Cross ; Green Line, 
716, 717, from Hyde Park Corner). Weekdays, 10.30-5.30. 


HAM HOUSE. An almost perfect and little-altered seventeenth-century 
house, with Thames-side garden and park (walk along tow- 
path from Richmond). Given to nation by Sir Lyonel Tolle- 
mache and now run as a museum by the Victoria and Albert. 
At Petersham, Surrey, 11 miles out (Green Line, 714, 716, 
717 from Hyde Park Corner). Weekdays, 10.0-6.0; Sunday, 
2.30-6.0. 

HUGHENDEN MANOR, Individual interpretation of Gothic by E. B. 
Lamb. Remodelled for Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beacons- 
field, who bought it, 1847. Interior redecoration carried out 
with exceptional intelligence, conjuring up the atmosphere of 
the period and the personality of Disraeli. At High Wycombe, 
Buckinghamshire, 29 miles out (train from Paddington or 
Marylebone, bus on from High Wycombe). Tuesday to Fri- 
day, 2.0-6.0; Saturday and Sunday, 10.0-1.0, 2.0-6.0. 


KENWOOD HOUSE, Mainly Adam house. The library (now called the 
Adam Room) is one of the finest things Robert Adam ever 
did. Some fine eighteenth-century furniture and many not- 
able pictures; Rembrandt, Gainsborough (landscape and 
portraits), Reynolds at his most stylish, rather too many 
Romneys for everyone’s taste. Curiously this is the place to 
go to find out why Delacroix admired the young Landseer 
Splendid landscaped setting with lakes. Don’t miss the tin- 
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variety theatres 

Top West-End variety theatre is the Palladium. Features the 
best talent available from old and new world; not forgetting 
Hollywood’s stream of stars. Personal appearance of cellu- 
loid dummies in full horror of dimensions is pleasingly 
shocking to English taste. Spiritual home of Danny Kaye 
who celebrates here periodically more than Roman tri- 
umphs. Argyle Street, W.1. (GER. 7373); station: Oxford 
Circus. The other standing variety dish (though of a later 
vintage) is The Windmill—We Never Closed—as if you 
hadn’t heard. It is a small house with variety turns inter- 
spersed (to the greater interest of the majority of its patrons) 
with well-displayed feminine beauty. On a board outside you 
will find the names of comedians (and others) whose name 
the Windmill has made. At Great Windmill Street, W.1 
(GER. 7413). Non-stop variety from midday to last com- 
plete show at 9.0. 


CINEMAS 

Cinemas are simple if you know how film distribution 
works. Like this:—Films first appear at premier (or first- 
run) houses, big cinemas in the West End; prices are high. 
When they have had a season there (depending on their 
popularity), they usually go to the second-run houses, the 
Odeon and the Dominion in Tottenham Court Road, the 
New Victoria and Metropole in Victoria, a little less expen- 
sive. Here films run for a week, after which they go to the 
circuit cinemas, first for a week in the north-west suburbs, 
for the second week to the north-east and the third and final 
week’s screening in the south. If you consistently forget to 
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go and’see the film you have been meaning to see during 
these four weeks your last chance (if it’s one of the better 
films) is to see it at one of the revival cinemas (some even in 
the West End, such as Rialto, Astoria and Tatler). Not fall- 
ing into any of these categories are the cinemas showing 
foreign films. Prices vary (mostly high) and the film is un- 
likely to be shown again (so if you don’t see it you’ve had it). 
Some of these cinemas also combine a good revival (perhaps 
a Charlie Chaplin or other pre-war classic) in the pro- 
gramme. Here’s a short list of the foreign-film houses: 
Academy and Studio One in Oxford Street, usually the best 
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ker’s caravan in park (summer only) beyond the stables, or 
the travelling coach in the latter. At Highgate (Northern Line 
to Hampstead or Highgate, 210 bus over the Heath). Week- 
days 10.0-6.0; Sundays 2.30-6.0. 


KNOLE HOUSE. Most famous Tudor house near London. Appropri- 
ated from Cranmer by Henry VIII in 1555. Given by Eliza- 
beth to Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester and later to Thomas 
Sackville (1566). It remained in the family, still there, until 
1946 when it was presented to the National Trust. 365 rooms, 
52 staircases, 7 courts. Look out for the Great Hall (built c. 
1460), Ballroom, King’s Bedroom with solid silver furniture 
and Charles | billiard table. At Sevenoaks, Kent, 24 miles out 
(train from Charing Cross; Green Line 704, 705 from Vic- 
toria). Open Wednesday to Saturday, 10.0-12.0 and 2.0- 
4.30. 


LUTON HOO. Adam house, much spoiled, but containing celebrated 
art collection. Near Luton, Bedfordshire, 30 miles out (train 
from King’s Cross via Hatfield), Monday,Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, Saturday, 11.0-6.0. 


OSTERLEY PARK. First built in the sixteenth century. Main rebuilding 
done by Robert Adam for the Child family (Bankers). Look 
out for the Rubens painting Aporheosis of Buckingham at end 
of Gallery and another Rubens on ceiling of staircase; the 
pink Tapestry Room with unique Boucher-Neilson tapestries 
and matching furniture; the many lovely pieces of Adam 
furniture and the view of park from the portico. Given to 
National Trust in 1949 by 9th Earl of Jersey. Will be run, on 
similar lines to Ham House, by the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, who hope to open it to public some time during 
summer. At ‘Isleworth, Middlesex, 12 miles out (Piccadilly 
Line to Osterley). For times ring Victoria and Albert Museum 
(KENsington 6371). 


PENSHURST PLACE. Medieval fortified manor house, first owned by 
Sir John de Pulteney, four times Lord Mayor of London. 
The Hall, complete with screens and passage, and stairs to 
Solar, built c. 1340; King’s Tower added 1585 and Long Gal- 
lery 1607. Sir Philip Sidney lived here. Lord de L’Isle and 
Dudley is the present owner. At Penshurst, Kent, 30 miles out 
(train from Victoria). Try lunch at The Leicester Arms. Wed- 
nesday, Thursday, Saturday until October 13 and following 








Sundays, May 13 and 27, June 10 and 24, July 8 and 22, 
August 5 and 19, September 2 and 16, October 7, 2.0-5.0. 


POLESDEN LACEY, Edwardian-neo-Georgian country house-party 
atmosphere. House dull architecturally but many fine things 
in it. Fine gardens. Some of the best Dutch landscape paint- 
ings to be seen in England. Signed photographs, etc. (Try to 
see visitors’ book, which is not always on view because some 
people never get any further). Between Bookham and Dork- 
ing, Surrey, 20 miles out (train from Waterloo). Wednesday, 
2.0-6.0; Saturday, Sunday, 11.0-1.0, 2.0-6.0. 


SUTTON PLACE. Early sixteenth century gabled manor house built by 
Sir Richard Weston. Motifs Italianate, but still many Gothic 
features in details. Often visited by Henry VIII. Queen Eliza- 
beth slept here (1571). Seat of the Duke of Sutherland. At 
Guildford, Surrey, 30 miles out (train from Waterloo; Green 
Line, 715, from Victoria to lodge gates). Tuesday, Wednes- 
day and Thursday (May 1-September 30), every day (July 24- 
September 30), 1.0-5.0. 


SWAKELEY MANOR. Fair-sized mid-seventeenth century house (and 
therefore great rarity for London) with early wall paintings to 
see inside. Headquarters of the Foreign Office Sports Asso- 
ciation. Near Uxbridge, Middlesex, 14 miles out (Piccadilly 
Line to Hillingdon Station). Monday to Friday, by arrange- 
ment with Secretary (RUIslip 3259). 


SYON HOUSE. Some of Robert Adam’s best interiors. Also pictures. 
Palace of Dukes of Northumberland. At Isleworth, Middle- 
sex, 114 miles out (train from Waterloo to Syon Lane). 
Wednesday to Saturday, 1.0-4.30. 


WEST WYCOMBE PARK. First class mid-eighteenth century country 
house built about 1765 for Sir Francis Dashwood (later 
Baron le Despenser), founder of Medmenham Monks (with 
goings-on and Hell-Fire Club); also one of the founders of 
the Dilettanti. Lived in by Sir John Dashwood, who gave 
property to National Trust in 1943. Many 17th and 18th 
century buildings in the adjoining village, which also belongs 
to the National Trust. At West Wycombe, Buckinghamshire, 
30 miles out (train from Marylebone and Paddington). 
Every day (May 12-20, July 11-August 31), except Sunday 
and Monday in July, 2.15-6.0. 
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bet; Cameo-Polytechnic in Regent Street; Continentale in 
Tottenham Court Road; Classic in Chelsea; Everyman, 
Hampstead ; the Curzon in Curzon Street is the arm-chaired 
snob cinema for foreign films. The first public film show was 
given where now stands the Cameo-Polytechnic in Regent 
Street. The oldest cinema (as such) in London is The Bio- 
graph (a generic name in fact, coming historically between 
Bioscope and Cinema), in Vauxhall Bridge Road. Fame has 
by-passed it and it now shows Westerns to a local Pimlico 
clientele. Nothing remains of the gas lighting, orchestra pit, 
and red plush, but the projection room is still called the Bio 
Box and (architecturally) the two cast iron pillars supporting 
the box remain. The most startling interior is possibly the 
Gaumont, Notting Hill Gate; the biggest, the Gaumont 
State in Kilburn. 


broadcasting 

Walking down Lower Regent Street you come upon the 
Paris Cinema. No film advertised. Why? Because it isn’t a 
cinema but an offshoot of the BBC—the place from which 
they broadcast variety programmes. Private of course, but 
you can get in, though it will take about three weeks to ar- 
range, so arrange it if possible before you come to London. 
Other BBC programmes open to ticket-holders (some light 
and a little serious music) are from studios at Aeolian Hall, 
Bond Street ; and 201, Piccadilly—there’s not much at BBC 
itself. Write saying what programme you want to see to 
Ticket Unit, BBC, Portland Place, W.1; only one double 
ticket to each applicant. (Public not allowed at present to 
television.) 





recording 

Another private show you may get into as a special favour, 
is the Star Recording Studios. Mr. Faraday, the manager, 
will probably let you have a peep at the working of the busi- 
est private recording studio in this country. Special effects, 
gramophone, film and broadcasting work catered for. Typi- 
cal day’s work might include editing a radio programme for 
Australia in the morning, recording little dogs barking for a 
theatre sound effect in the afternoon; later the recording of 
a Handel oratorio for America, and an evening audience 
show for Radio Luxemburg. The hall seats 450. Layout :— 
Recording room on the left of the stage, extra studio off left 
hand door on stage. At the back of the hall, the control room 
fronted by the executives’ box (where the few lucky people 
can hear the show as it will come out over your loudspeaker). 
At Rodmarton Mews, Blandford Street, W.1. If not just one 
of the idly curious, ring Mr. Faraday (LAN. 2201). 


jazz clubs 

There are two distinct categories of music under the term 
jazz, New Orleans and Bebop. Bebop is a modern derivative 
but you will have to get the technical explanation from some 
one else. Even then it’s possible that you (as we) will remain 
a square (someone who doesn’t understand). Suffice it to say 
that they are different and hate each other. Dress for attend- 
ing jazz clubs: men wear crepe-soled shoes, gaberdines if 
possible, check shirts, loud ties; ladies look smart, wear 
modified cocktail dresses, low-heeled shoes (ballet shoes, 
without the block best, if you intend to dance). Those present 
are split up into dancers and listeners. For the square we 
recommend listening, but a serious concentrated look and a 
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SHOPPING 


If you have resisted the lure of the London Ap- 
prentice or the Astors(see 8.0 a.m.) you will prob- 
ably feel the first morning should be spent potter- 
ing round the shops. This can be a very pleasant 
experience indeed, for England is the home of 
quality goods, and London of the shops that dis- 
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play them. Neither bombs nor austerity have 
quite succeeded in defeating the craftsman, be he 
a shirt, saddle or tennis racket maker. There are 
more class-shops than we have any chance of 
mentioning: the best we can do is to make a 
short list. Regarding it as such, will you overlook 
obvious omissions? But don’t get the idea that 
our list has been made with shut eyes and pin. 
The names mentioned represent quality of the 
highest, as understood in England; many are 
household names ; each can be accepted as expert 
in his particular profession; all are of the type 
with whom you may safely discuss your wants 
without fear of the salesman trying to make a 
quick sale—rather your trouble will be that the 
salesmen tend to be delightful old gentlemen loth 
to part with their treasured possessions. Again, 
unfortunately, quality costs money to-day— 
more money than ever—so, if you don’t expect 
the shops mentioned here to have cut-price stan- 
dards you will sometimes have a pleasant sur- 
prise. The shops of the most “ exclusive/expen- 
sive ’’ nature (no price-tags in window), will be 
found in the Piccadilly-Bond Street district. 
Knightsbridge (Beauchamp Place) and Sloane 
Street have a peppering of this type; mixed with 
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steady beat with the right foot will make you look like an old 
timer. Both the band and dancers are well worth watching. 
You will get soft drinks (cola varieties) with straws and 
sandwiches at any club. Procedure for getting into jazz 
clubs: strictly speaking a member’s introduction is needed 
but don’t let that hold you back as someone will always 
oblige. Price round about 5s. Undoubtedly the best attrac- 
tion is Humphrey Lyttelton (old Etonian) at the London Jazz 
Club, 100, Oxford Street, W.1. Saturdays and Mondays, 
7.30-11.0. Busiest spot, the London Studios, 10-11, Gt. New- 
port Street, with one club or another practically every night, 
including South American varieties. For the low-down on 
the week’s jazz programmes at the various London clubs, 
buy the Melody Maker, any Friday. 


CONCERTS 
A feast of music is being turned on for Bach devotees, 
Tschaikovskyites, modernists, discord-lovers and others. 
Hundreds of programmes have been planned for your care- 
ful sifting. These range from large orchestral concerts to 
one-man recitals, from choirs of a thousand voices to 16th 
century madrigal singing. Special attention is being paid to 
our own neglected composers, led by our greatest ever— 
versatile, scholarly, dignified Ralph Vaughan Williams. 
See concerts section in The Times or The Daily Telegraph 
on Saturdays, or London Musical Events (monthly, 1s.). 
ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL. South Bank, Festival Site, S.E.1 (WAT. 
3191) (Waterloo Station). The new hall was opened in the 
presence of Royalty at a ceremonial concert on May 3rd. 
Seven inaugural concerts (May 4th-9th) and from May 10th- 
June 30th concerts will be held here every evening—orchestral, 


choral, chamber music and recitals. From July 1st-October 
24th three series of eight orchestra) concerts each will be 





given on Wednesday and Sunday evenings by the London 
Philharmonic, London Symphony and Philharmonia Orches- 
tras. We advise you to book early, particularly if your purse 
is slender, as there has been a great demand for tickets for the 
more popular concerts and in quite a few cases only the more 
expensive seats remain (7s. 6d. and upwards). The hall seats 
approximately 3,000 and all evening concerts start at 8.0 
ay May 4th, 8.30). Seats (ordinary concerts) from 2s. 6d.- 
12s. 6d. 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL, Kensington Gore, S.W.7 (KEN. 8212) 
(South Kensington Station). Colossus of London halls, with 
impressive amphitheatre. A big programme of orchestral and 
choral concerts has been arranged. The Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra, conducted by Beecham and Stokowski, will give 
eight orchestral concerts from May 11th-June 17th and the 
Royal Choral Society four choral concerts on May 10th, 
17th, 24th and June 9th. A Festival of English Song and 
Dance will be held from June 21st-23rd. This is the home of 
the popular B.B.C. Summer Promenade Concerts Season 
which will take place from July 28th-September 22nd. Boasts 
one of the largest and finest organs in the world. If the walls 
of Jericho toppled at the sound of the trumpets and the 
shouting, then these should certainly crumble to dust when 
the stops are pulled right out. Hall holds about 8,000, so you 
should normally find no difficulty in getting in. Price of seats 
ranges from 2s. upwards. 


WIGMORE HALL, Wigmore Street, W.1 (WEL. 2141) (Oxford Circus 
Station). Main hall for chamber music and recitals, which are 
held regularly. A series of concerts of English Song has been 
arranged for May 7th, 14th, 21st, 28th, June 4th, 11th. There 
is also a series tracing the development of English Music from 
1300 to 1750 on May 9th, 16th, 23rd, 30th, June 6th, 13th, 
27th. Smallish and cosy, seats 540. 


CENTRAL HALL, Westminster, S.W.1 (WHI. 4259) (St. James’s Park 
Station). Various orchestral, choral and chamber music 
concerts and recitals have been arranged. Sir Robert Mayer’s 
Children’s Concerts take place on Saturday mornings on 
May 19th, June 2nd, 16th and 30th. Seats 2,700. 


KINGSWAY HALL, Kingsway, W.C.2 (HOL. 3246) (Holborn Station). 
Orchestral concerts, chamber music and recitals will be given. 
Seats 1,800. 
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the less exclusive and chain types of shop. 
Oxford and Regent Streets’ shop windows are, 
on the whole, price-tagged. A street of small 
shops catering for the local residents—one of 
every kind as in the main street of a village—is to 
be found in every district—even in the centre of 
London; further evidence that most of London 
is really a conglomeration of villages. Some of 
them still preserve strong traces of village charac- 
ter ; Shepherd Market, just off Piccadilly (planned 
round a square, with pedestrian streets in the 
middle); Marylebone High Street; Kinnerton 
Street, parallel with Knightsbridge; Victoria 
Grove, between Kensington High Street and 
Gloucester Road. On the other hand, certain 
streets, particularly in central London, have 
come to specialize in one type of goods (e.g., 
Charing Cross Road in books—especially 
second-hand books). Others are given below— 
worth visiting to get a wide choice. Finally, of 
course, there are the department stores whose 
centre is Oxford Street. This Guide is being pre- 
pared on the principle that you know them as 
well as Buckingham Palace: what you want is 
more personal information—so not much is said 
about them here. Much the most interesting both 








as a building and for what it sells is Peter Jones 
of Sloane Square. Shops open about 9, close at 
5.30 or 6. In main West End streets and in the 
City they are closed Saturday afternoons. Local 
shops are open on Saturdays sometimes as late 
as 8; close instead Wednesday or Thursday after- 
noons. 


WHAT TO FIND WHERE 
Go to St. Christopher’s Place ; King’s Road, Chelsea ; Church 
Street Kensington; Brompton Road and Fulham Road for 
second-hand furniture, antiques and old china; Lisle Street 
for radio spares; Kingsway for office equipment; Euston 
Road for engineering products; Savile Row and Hanover 
Square for tailoring (but for American-style ready-made 
men’s clothes, Shaftesbury Avenue and Charing Cross 
Road); Kensington High Street for large drapers and house- 
hold equipment; Cockspur Street (corner of Trafalgar 
Square), Haymarket and Lower Regent Street for shipping 
and travel offices; Charing Cross Road for books, music 
publishers, musical instruments and chemists; Tottenham 
Court Road for new furniture, Oxford Street, Kensington 
High Street and Brompton Road for department stores. 
MAPS AND GUIDE-BOOKS. Find your way to Stanford’s at 12-14, 
Long Acre, W.C.2 (turn east from Charing Cross Road at 
Leicester Square station; strike north-east at first cross- 
roads). They have complete stock of maps to all scales, will 
spread them out on large table for you to choose the sheet 
you want. Alternatively, you might try Map House, 67, St. 
James’s Street. We suggest you have a look at these: Bartho- 


lomew’s Greater London: 21s. Excellent, very clear and de- 
tailed, but a little too heavy and clumsy to carry about, 
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Q Pin 


DINNER OUT 


Let’s face it, good food costs money in any part 
of the western world today. Rude things are said 
about English cooking, particularly by the Eng- 
lish, but we hold that if you are prepared to pay 
French prices you can get as good (French) food 





in London as in Paris. The places in France to- 
day where you can eat well cheaply are about as 
many as the pennies you pay for the meat ration. 
Mere window-dressing is the official table d’héte 
menu of say 450 frs. in which the inedible “* veal ” 
is no more agreeable than cottage pie. The 
French gain is in cheap but drinkable wine, with- 
out which no meal can be a banquet, and a tradi- 
tion of style which moves even the meanest 
restaurant proprietor to provide an endless series 
of clean plates at an expense of spirit in respect 
to washing up, that the English, who grudge you 
even a knife for your sandwich in a pub, simply 
do not begin to compete with. The wine in some 
English restaurants in 1951 is both new and ex- 
pensive, but for summer, wine- or cider-cups 
provide a delicious alternative, and of course the 
iced lagers and bottled beers of Bass/Worthing- 
ton quality are supreme. Wine is drawn attention 
to in the notes which follow only because the 
visitor from abroad is likely to find the price of it 
his worst headache. A vin rosé en carafe might 
cost 2s. in the South of France (a price all good 
Frenchmen regard as monstrous) — anything 
from 15s. upwards in London, which doesn’t 
make sense. All the same, you can eat in a very 
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unless you have a car. Bacon’s London and Suburbs: paper 
3s. 6d., cloth Ss. Underground system and railways in 
separate patterns, main roads specially coloured. Stanford’s 
Ordnance: London in four parts. 3s., 5s., 10s. 6d. each, ac- 
cording to quality. Not for detailed walking. Also available 
in other scales. Bacon’s The City of London: paper 2s. 6d., 
cloth 4s. Cannot be bettered, but only contains the City. 
The following are available in handy book form with street 
indexes: Bartholomew's Pocket Atlas of London: 4s.; or 
Geographia’s Al Atlas of London and Suburbs: 2s. 6d. 
Coloured—6s. (paper cover), 10s. (stiff cover). 


PHOTOGRAPHIC. For Leicas or other miniature cameras there is a 


special shop for you. The Camera Centre, 25, Burlington 
Arcade, the most likely people to have the very latest 
post-war Contax or Leica and the only ones to publish 
lens performances. Close behind are Lewis Newcombe Ltd. 
41, Old Bond Street and R. G. Lewis, 202, High Holborn and 
125, Strand. You can buy films and get them developed at 
most ordinary chemists. If you want them done by special- 
ists, go to the Westminster Photographic Exchange (24, 
Charing Cross Road, 81, Strand, and 119, Victoria Street), 
quick and cheap. If you are willing to wait longer and pay 
more for first-class service go to Wallace Heaton, 127, New 
Bond Street, or Sinclair’s, 3, Whitehall (Trafalgar Square 
end). 


BOOKS, NEW AND SECOND-HAND, in Charing Cross Road and 


Cecil Court off it (ten bookshops); or for new books go to 
Bumpus (477, Oxford Street—Marble Arch end). Zwem- 
mer’s (76, Charing Cross Road, W.C.2) specialize in art 
books, Beaumont’s (opposite them) in books about the ballet. 
Foyle’s (119, further up), largest of all—almost too large— 
also has second-hand gramophone record department. 
In the City go to A. & F. Denny, Ltd., 33, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C.4, or to Alfred Wilson, Ltd., 7, Ship Tavern 
Passage, E.C.3, for your reading. Hachette, the French pub- 
lishers, have lately opened a French bookshop at 127, Regent 
Street. For French books and newspapers go also to Librairie 
Parisienne, 48, Old Compton Street, W.1. There are book- 
shops specializing in oriental literature and learning, in Great 
Russell Street opposite the British Museum; political book- 
shops are Collet’s (66, Charing Cross Road, W.C.2)—red, 
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and Fabian Society Bookshop (11, Dartmouth Street, West- 
minster)—pink. The bookshop at 397, Oxford Street, W.1, is 
open till 2 a.m. and gets French and Irish papers the same 
day, Italian a day late and German two days late. Famous 
antiquarian booksellers are Maggs Bros. (Berkeley Square, 
W.1)—the most exclusive of its kind in Europe: incunabula, 
Shakespeare folios and other collectors’ items; Quaritch 
(Grafton Street); Francis Edwards (83, Marylebone High 
Street), Sotheran (Sackville Street—a few doors up from 
Piccadilly). David Low (not the cartoonist) in 15, Cecil 
Court, is very good for early engineering and scientific books. 
W. H. Smith & Sons’ chain of shops and station bookstalls 
are ubiquitous—as are Wyman’s. 


PRINTS: TOPOGRAPHICAL AND OTHERWISE. More interesting to 
take home than picture post-cards, are old pfints illustrating 
London scenes and buildings and old maps. You can get 
them in a good many places, but in some the prices charged 
are high considering that they are taken from old books, of 
which thousands of copies were issued, each containing dozens 
of prints. Best thing to do is to go to one of the print shops 
where they have bundles and portfolios full of them (very 
dusty) that you can turn over and pick what you like. Usually 
arranged according to cities and counties. There are shops 
like this at 17, Denmark Street (off Charing Cross Road), at 
4, Bloomsbury Court, W.C.1 (passage leading off north side 
of High Holborn, just before you come to Southampton 
Row) and Cecil Court (off the lower part of Charing Cross 
Road, east side). Spencer’s, 27, New Oxford Street, is rather 
more expensive and specializes in rarities for collectors, and 
so does Francis Edwards, 83, Marylebone High Street, W.1. 
Most of the topographical prints you buy will be engravings 
from books published between 1820 and 1850. 


shopping arcades 

London has a number of these, though not as many as the 
damp climate demands. Most famous is Burlington Arcade, 
off Piccadilly. It goes in for aristocratic haberdashery and 
once inside you’re not allowed to run, whistle or sing, carry 
a large parcel, open an umbrella or wheel a pram. A beadle 
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civilized way, and in all the restaurants mentioned 
here food will be good anyway and in many 


cases superlative. Which goes also for those listed 
under the restaurants in the night-club section 
and under 1 p.m.—most of which, don’t forget, 


are open for dinner too. For instance, the oyster 
bars, very pleasant on a warm evening. By the 
way, don’t forget the restaurants at the Festival. 
Last word in decoration, the Regatta, with a tre- 
mendous view of St. Paul’s. 





PERE AUGUSTE (LE CHATELAIN) 


37, Gerrard Street, W.1 
GER: 3878 


Monsieur Auguste, white goatee’d and alert, will recommend (if you are a man) the paté maison and 
the cold veal and ham pie, both specialities. Excellent cold table as well as French menu ; décor, Cole’s 
red striped wall paper, style Edward VII. Try the Chateau Petit-village 1943 if your purse is lined ; if 
not there is drinkable carafe wine at 10s. which is cheaper than you get almost anywhere else. Pére 
Auguste believes in wine and makes it possible for you to get it, so three cheers for Pére Auguste. 





| AKROPOLIS 


| 24, Percy Street, W.1 


MUS: 2289 


One of the true’ homes of the Moussaka when in season (it needs marrows and aubergines). Bright 
and noisy. 





L’APERITIF GRILL 
102, Jermyn Street, W.1 


WHI: 1571 


Convenient. French cuisine. No music or dancing. 





BELLE MEUNIERE 
5, Charlotte Street, W.1 


Décor near modern, white walls, pink lights, pink carpets. Bar at the back. Doorman. Waiters white- 
jacketed. Very good food cooked personally for you (specialities, escalope maison, viane de boeuf 





23, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C.2 
TEM: 7061 


MUS: 4975 biane, crépe suzette). ALC, average about 15s. Carafe of red wine at 14s. 6d. Personal service from 
proprietors Mario and Gaspar. 
BOULESTIN Ornate, elaborate red, and very good. Monsieur Boulestin is a famous gastronome who writes widely 


telling the British how not to eat. You are likely to do yourself more than well here for they understand 
food. Don’t hurry over dinner. 





CAFE ROYAL 
68, Regent Street, W.1 
REG: 8240 





One of the tragedies, decoratively speaking of gastronomic London. In the naughty nineties and up to 
after World War I the Café Royal WA S Bohemia. Its tables are festooned with shades—of everybody 
who ever was anybody in the artistic and literary world, from Oscar Wilde to Augustus John. Then 
for reasons which still remain mysterious, golden ornaments, caryatids, wall mirrors, the whole ornate 
interior, was replaced by jazz-modern decorations (and now redone in Empire style). The grill- 
room was spared. So if you want to see what we mean visit both. The genteel grill-room colours are 
new, but isn’t this otherwise just what a grill-room should look like, what the Café Royal should look 
like ? Our prayer is that one day they will restore the café to its original decorative scheme. 
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is always on duty to stop you if you try. Far end of the 
arcade was badly bombed. Most elegant example is Royal 
Opera Arcade (between Pall Mall East and Charles Il 
Street): vaulted ceiling, wrought iron lamp-holders, minia- 
ture bow-fronted shops. 


GENTS’ TAILORING. London’s reputation is founded on the work of 
about thirty tailors in and around Savile Row, a street, anda 
legend. Actually in Savile Row proper, the cloth merchants 
(you visit Mr. Cooper on the introduction of your tailor) 
have tended to push out the tailors proper, some of whom are 
to be found in Sackville Street or Hanover Square. Either 
way, it is Savile Row which stands for the great tradition of 
craftsmanship in clothes, built up over the centuries, and now 
being remorselessly broken up under the ignorant miscon- 
ception that quality can’t be reconciled with democracy, 
when the truth is democracy must be reconciled with 
quality. When you consider that the British in general and 
Savile Row in particular have built up a world-wide 
market on a reputation for high quality, it seems part- 
icularly mad that our rulers should set out to torpedo it. 
To counteract this, Savile Row, conservative though it is, 
has at last decided to act and an organization meant to 
catch the eye of the males in other countries has been 
formed under the title of The Man’s Fashion Council. 
It consists of what are known as the Big Ten who, with 
one or two other famous firms, form the solid core of Savile 
Row tradition. Preservation of craftsmanship is one of their 
chief aims, for, if they lose their craftsmen, they lose their 
quality. That costs money. It takes seven years to train an 
apprentice, as machiner, cutter then designer. And when you 
realize that a first-class machiner may be earning £1,000 a 
year you will understand why it costs 50 guineas to-day to 
order a suit. It is usual to visit Savile Row with an introduc- 
tion but this convention the tailors are not really sorry to 
break down. Tell the firm you select you saw their name in an 
American paper, that you want a tweed suit. If he turns you 
down it is because he is short of cloth—and that won’t be an 
excuse. But which? Why not one of the big ten? Here they 
are anyway:—Benson, Perry & Whitley, Ltd., 9, Cork 
Street, W.1. Davies & Son, Ltd., 19, Hanover Street, W.1. 








Hawes & Curtis, Ltd., 43, Dover Street, W.1. James & 
James, 20, Sackville Street, W.1. Jones, Chalk & Dawson, 6, 
Sackville Street, W.1. J. B. Johnstone Ltd., 34, Sackville 
Street, W.1. Kilgour, French & Stanbury, Ltd., 33a, Dover 
Street, W.1. G. L. & C. Oaker, 31, Savile Row, W.1. Henry 
Poole & Co., 37, Savile Row, W.1, Sullivan, Williams & 
Co., Ltd., 18, Conduit Street, W.1. 

For good measure we add Leslie & Roberts, 16, St. George 
Street, W.1. Wyser & Bryant, 11, Princes Street, Hanover 
Square, W.1. 


LADIES’ TAILORING. Also has its big ten who can be approached by 


the beginner in the same way as the men’s. They are :—Hardy 
Amies, 14, Savile Row, W.1. Charles Creed, 31, Basil Street, 
S.W.3. Norman Hartnell, 26, Bruton Street, W.1. Lachasse 
4, Farm Street, W.1. G. G. Mattli (Dress Designer), 3, Carlos 
Place, W.1. Digby Morton, 54, Grosvenor Hill, W.1. Peter 
Russell, 2, Carlos Place, W.1. Michael Sherard, 24, Con- 
naught Street, W.2. Victor Stiebel, Jacqmar House, Gros- 
venor Street, W.1. Worth, 50, Grosvenor Street, W.1. 


TWEED AND MATERIALS to buy in the piece for making up by your 


own tailor. Both men and women can go to Bill, 93, New 
Bond Street, W.1 (tweeds ranging from a hand-woven Harris 
at 2ls. a yard, to a £30 a yard Vicuna); Hunt & Winter- 
botham, 4, Old Bond Street, W.1 (42s. Harris tweed to £5 
Cheviot) and Scottish Highland Industries, 31, Beauchamp 
Place, S.W.3 (hand-woven tweeds and regulation clan tar- 
tans—30s. to 40s.). For women only, Jacqmar, 16, Grosvenor 
Street, W.1 (all materials—except for underwear—from 
machine-made tweeds and suitings to brocades and silks); 
or Harvey Nichols, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (an even wider 
range of materials). 


TARTAN KILTS and other Scottish specialities at Scotch House 


(corner of Knightsbridge and Brompton Road)—tartans of 
all clans ; surprising how many people can lay claim to one or 
other of them. For our part we wish we were McLeods; 
would gladly contribute to laurel wreath for the unknown 
artist who invented those yellow symphonies. 


S UITS FOR HIRE: it’s quite an accepted thing to hire clothing if you 


go to Moss Bros., King Street, Covent Garden, whose name 
is a household word all over the world. They specialize in 
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LA COQUILLE 


79, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2. TEM:8768 


Capable of producing both good food and good wine. Gay, cosy bar in the ground floor restaurant | 


round which Frenchmen congregate. Decorations in better taste than some we could mention. 





CRETE 
19, Percy Street, W.1. Mus: 4914 


Greek. Has become the second of the two best Greek restaurants. The red vin ordinaire is very drink- 
able and amongst the cheapest at 12s. 6d. 











ENCLOSURE RESTAURANT 
Empire Stadium, Wembley, Middx. 
WEM: 1234 


Mondays, Thursdays, Saturdays only. Attraction here is greyhound and speedway racing. 8s. enclo- 
sure fee. Ring up wWeEM: 1234 to book a table high in the glass-walled grandstand. They are all for 
four, in three tiers, the lowest tier the most exciting. Menu, TDH is7s. 6d. First race 7.30, but get there 
earlier to bet, and watch the eight races from your table. Your bets will be placed for you (2s. and up); 
biggest (tote) clock in Britain will give you the results. Fine view over reporters, judges, bookies, and 
of course the track. Direct communication to trackside for close-up view. Floor below, longest bar in 
Europe. Bakerloo to Wembley Central (Watford Line) with a ten minutes walk, or to Wembley Park 
(Stanmore Line) with alternative 5 minute walk or 2d. bus ride along the Empire Way. 





ESCARGOT 
48, Greek Street, W.1 
GER: 4460 


Very French both in its food and its atmosphere, though, again, the latter’s difficult to define. 
No difficulty about the food, and the wine is kept, very sensibly, in ground floor cellar open to restau- 
rant, thus ensuring room temperature. They love you to see it, so give the wine-waiter a hint if he 
doesn’t give you one. Filled to ceiling with bins, 12 bottles each of everything. The dearest old French 
waiters, and caricatures and sketches of the 1900's. 





L’ETOILE 
30, Charlotte Street, W.1 
Mus: 7189 


Exterior the most truly Montparnassian of all the Soho restaurants, with an interior impossible to 
analyse or even label (but mostly cream). The connoisseur can only salute the good things that go with 
it. Don’t let its deceptive air of ingenuousness lead you to think L’Etoile the place for a one and 
ninepenny ordinary. 





FRASCATI 
32, Oxford Street, W.1. Mus: 7414 


Popular, garish, not expensive and rather enjoyable. Dancing. 





JARDIN DES GOURMETS 
5, Greek Street, W.1 
GER: 1816 


Comfort and plan (of wall settees) as much above the average as the food. Here you can eat very 
well indeed and the wine is reasonably priced for London. No unattached tables out in the middle, 
everyone’s back securely attached to a wall—keynote of cosy luxury well maintained. 





MAISON BASQUE 
11, Dover Street, W.1 
REG: 2651 


Highly select and intimate, food of the very best. Dine here if you want a long and leisurely dinner 
without interruptions, money no object. Background is French conception of rustic, so popular now, 
alas, all over France. 





MARTINEZ 
25, Swallow Street, W.1 
REG: 5066 


In the Andalusian Sherry Lounge the sherry wagon will be wheeled round to your chair. Restaurant 
on first floor. On the way up you run the gauntlet of Spanish paintings. Upstairs it’s all tiles, fountains 
and a bull’s head, presented by Don Pedro Domenco in 1927. Another place where they make a big 
effort with the wine. Half a carafe at 4s. 9d., a glass at 2s., is by English standards stupendously cheap. 





Menu is in Spanish and English. Try tortilla, it’s very typical. 
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morning dress for weddings and Ascot (grey topper included), 
and evening dress—will fit anyone. Also hire out evening 
frocks to ladies and keep careful record of where their cus- 
tomers wear them, so they won’t be embarrassed by appearing 
somewhere in a frock someone else was seen in the night 
before. Best place to buy ready-made suits and overcoats is 
Aquascutum, 100, Regent Street; Hawkes, 1, Savile Row, 
have some ready-made suits. 


FOR YOUR HEAD: Go to Lock’s (6, St. James’s Street, S.W.1) if you 


want to know where bowler hats come from. The Lock 
bowler is celebrated for its hardness, useful if you take a toss 
out riding, its enceinte crown (looked at from the front), its 
fuzziness (brush it to make it more fuzzy) and for its feminine 
version with smaller brim, much affected by gentlemen who 
want to appear horsey. Mr. Bowler designed it, and Lock 
made it for Coke’s gamekeepers and beaters who were in 
the habit of hanging their toppers on trees when the 
shooting started. Hence its ancient name of Coke hat. 
While there, notice the hat boxes. Lock’s is the only shop in 
London that hasn’t changed spiritually or architecturally 
since the 18th century. If, dissatisfied with these, you 
want your hat delivered in a brougham, you'll have to switch 
your allegiance to Scotts (1, Old Bond Street, W.1), whose 
carriages and pairs are much seen about the streets of the 
West End. Lock’s, by the way, made the eye-shade for 
Nelson’s blind eye. 


SHIRTS, TIES, SHOES, SOCKS. Most of the shirtmakers (who sell 


everything except boots) are in Jermyn Street, Piccadilly 
and Burlington Arcade. We support Turnbull & Asser, 71, 
Jermyn Street, because as well as doing good stuff they have 
Whistlerian peacock feather details in their shop, and several 
new ideas in their heads. For ready-mades the best bet is 
Simpson’s, 202, Piccadilly, W.1, or Lillywhites, 24, Regent 
Street, or Fortnum & Mason’s, 181, Piccadilly, W.1, but most 
English ready-made shirts have the wrong sort of collar—or 
perhaps we have the wrong sort of neck. The same three are 
probably the best bet for ready-made shoes (which, barring 
reversed hides, are in a bad spot just now) together with 
Randall's of 171, Regent Street, W.1, and Lotus, of 43, New 
Bond Street, W.1 (ask for 1084, 1050, and particularly 1110). 
Shoemakers are: Lobb, 26, St. James’s Street; Maxwell, 9, 
Dover Street; McAfee, 38, Dover Street; Bartley, 493, Ox- 
ford Street, and Peal, 487, Oxford Street (originators of 
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patent leather and makers of the jack boots worn by the Life 
Guards), who have a particularly good polishable waterproof 
dressing (Peal’s W.P. Dressing). 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT. Most big stores have a sports department. The 


real specialists are Lillywhites (24, Lower Regent Street). 
Pro in attendance for tennis rackets. Famous also for sports 
clothes (don’t miss their Windcheaters). Sports-gear shops: 
Wisden’s, 15, Gt. Newport Street ; Holden, 232, Baker Street ; 
Jack Hobbs, 59, Fleet Street (kept by second most famous 
English cricketer). For sport as opposed to sports go for 
fishing tackle to Ogden Smith, 62, St. James’s Street, or 
Hardy’s, 15, Pall Mall; for guns, James Purdey, 57, S. Audley 
Street, and Vaughan’s (33, Bedford Street, Strand); for 
saddles to Champion & Wilton (457/9, Oxford Street, W.1); 
for bridles and rugs to George Parker (12, Upper St. Martin’s 
Lane); for hunting crops and other leather goods to Swaine, 
Adeney, Brigg & Sons (185, Piccadilly, W.1) ; for riding boots 
and spurs to Maxwell (8 and 9, Dover Street, W.1), Bartley 
(493, Oxford Street, W.1); for breeches to Tautz (9, Stratton 
Street, W.1); for jodhpurs to Huntsman, 11, Savile Row. 


PERFUMES. J. Floris have been at 89, Jermyn Street, S.W.1, since 1730 


new 


(Nelson once had rooms above). Perfumed George IV, 1820 
onwards. Mr. Michael will tell you about their special No. 
127 for men—first made in 1930’s for a Russian aristocrat 
living in Paris. There is the rose geranium shaving soap, too, 
in those nice round wooden bowls with lids. For ladies, 
English scents, not a bit expensive. In case you're interested, 
we prefer Honeysuckle. The attendants at Floris will present 
your change on a cushion as if they were Archbishop of 
Canterbury, you King of England. If Floris haven’t got quite 
what you want, try Mr. Thomas, of Eton fame, at 11, Duke 
Street, St. James’s, S.W.1, or Truefitt & Hill, 23, Old Bond 
Street, where you can get a particularly telling hair grease 
créme cosmétique (known to initiates as shrimp paste). Hair 
cuts as well at either of the last two places. Also for gents’ 
hairdressing, Trumper, 9, Curzon Street, and Topper, 17-18, 
Old Bond Street. 


Modern shops can be interesting architecturally too, though 
most of them are not. Two large stores of exciting modern 
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| MAJORCA 
66, Brewer Street, W.1 
GER: 6803 


Famous pre-war as one of the few places you could get white Valdepefias, that excellent wine. When 
you visit try the vin ordinaire, from the Madrid hills. M. Bonafont is Spanish, so are waiters, food. A 
Majorcan windmill (made in England), pantile roof, flower-potted iron-barred window, and “ in-the- 
patio” decorations sound awful but aren’t. This is in fact one of the nicest interiors in London. 
Dinner TDH at 7s. 6d. (and a very good 5s. lunch on the same terms), or your choice (Portuguese 
tastes also catered for, wine and food). 





OVERTON’S 
4, Victoria Buildings, S.W.1 
vic: 3774 


Another spot very much in the Edwardian tradition—within sprinting distance of Victoria Station and 
the Victoria Palace of Crazy Gang fame. Mine host at Overton’s is the débonair Lt.-Colonel Geoffrey 
Russell Hay, at one time acknowledged to be one of the best-dressed officers in the British Army. 
Good cuisine and good wines at not immoderate charges. Specialize in sea food downstairs in the 
oyster bar. We suppose we ought to have included it amongst the luncheon (sea-food) places but 
is best at night when you can look out on the lights of London. It has genuine character. 





QUO VADIS 
26, Dean Street, W.1 
| GER: 4809 


Mr. Leoni, who has personally looked after his clients since 1926, named his restaurant after reading 
the book. Mainly Italian cooking, TDH dinner 9s. 6d.; but, highly recommended, tagliatelle, ravioli 
(made on the premises), lasagne (origin, Bologna), supréme de volaille Yolando (breast of chicken 
is just the beginning of this dish). The carafe wine, at 16s. 6d. is Chianti. 





REGGIORI'S 
1-3, Euston Road, N.W.1 
TER: 6264 


If the grill-room at the Café Royal means anything to you (in other words if you are a romantic) try 
Reggiori’s, opposite St. Pancras, for breaths of Edwardian nostalgia. Here, but for absence of gaslight, 
is the atmosphere—mosaic floor, flowered and ornamental tile-and-mirror walls, brass hat pegs like 
spiders, brass door knobs, light fittings, hand rails and glitter to bar counter. Light fittings are like the 
old Puilman cars, gas jets still visible. Red plush settees (very comfortable), tables resplendent with 
cruets (silvered, with spaces for six articles of condiment). Reverend and old world, the waiters are 
Poles, Czechs, Italians and Swiss Italians (last two dominant). Mr. Capponi or one of his sons will be 
at the till at the far (we do mean far) end, and if you are really interested he may let you go and look 
at the fountain. Edgar Wallace was a regular here. 





SCOTT'S 
Coventry Street, W.1 
GER: 7175 


Though you can get any kind of food here it’s really one of the fishy places—in fact the original fishy 
place. If you want the biggest oysters, reddest lobsters, Scott’s the place. Ought really to have been 
included with luncheon under sea-foods, but it happens to be at its best in the gloaming. If not at the 
bar, choose a window table and enjoy a free pyrotechnic display as the lights chase each other round 
Piccadilly Circus. 





SEVENTEEN 
Curzon Street, W.1 
MAY: 1601 


A fire if it’s chilly with sofas by it, with tables and settees along walls, wagon bar and outsize 
bottles on Georgian mantelpieces mounted with gilt mirrors, create the private house atmosphere 
which ought to be called the Curzon Street style. Characteristic colour : Queen Anne green with green, 
pink sconces. Try the Kebab and the Terrine. High marks for a good vin rosé en carafe at 15s. 





SOCIETY 
40, Jermyn Street, S.W.1. REG: 0565 





Very elect, with real period candlelight and real period panelling. Cheque book. Music only. 
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design are Simpson’s (Piccadilly) and Peter Jones (Sloane 
Square). Among small shops the best designed are some of 
the recent travel offices: South Africa, 70, Piccadilly, W.1; 
Swiss, 458/9, Strand, W.C.2 (Trafalgar Square); Swedish, 
21/2, Coventry Street, W.1, though the last two are some- 
what spoilt externally by a poor standard of window display ; 
Others worth looking for are the newly-decorated Dolcis 
shoe shops. Other chain stores that go in for a high standard 
of designs are Jaeger’s, Cresta and Richard shops (all for 
women’s wear). 


MODERN FURNITURE. Try Dunn’s of Bromley, twenty-five minutes 
° from Charing Cross but well worth the time and effort. 
Geoffrey Dunn, himself a designer, is almost alone among 
manufacturers in actively encouraging young designers of 
modern furniture, fabrics, pottery. Also at Story’s, 49, Ken- 
sington High Street, W.8. Amidst a welter of expensive 
mediocrity there is one refreshing oasis: the work of the new 
Story Design Group. Heal’s, pioneers of the arts and crafts 
movement, still continue this tradition in Tottenham Court 
Road, while if you brave the pompous facade of Liberty’s in 
Regent Street you will be rewarded by a good selection of 
modern fabrics. For a cross-section of what’s new in wall- 
papers go north of Oxford Street to Cole’s, 18, Mortimer 
Street, W.1, who have a magnificent collection of old papers 
as well; Sanderson’s, 52, Berners Street, W.t, and Line’s, 
214, Tottenham Court Road. Lamps and lampshades ° ? Try 
Primavera in Sloane Street for the Scandinavian (Le Klint) 
angle, the Lighting Centre in Knightsbridge and the Mer- 

chant Adventurers, Portland Road, W.11. 


CHINA AND GLASS. For the china, Wedgwood (historic name) at 
34, Wigmore Street, W.1 ; for both, Goode’s, 19, South Audley 
Street, W.1, and Lawley’s, 150, Regent Street, W.1. For the 
best modern china and glass, Peter Jones, Sloane Square, and 
John Lewis, Oxford Street; Heal’s, Tottenham Court Road. 

GLASSES, meaning spectacles—George Odell, 30, King Street, S.W.1; 

Hamblin, 15, Wigmore Street; Negretti & Zambra, 122, 
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Regent Street, famous meteorological instrument makers. 


GLASSES, meaning field glasses—Wallace Heaton, 
Street, W.1. 


127, New Bond 


KITCHEN EQUIPMENT. There’s a famous shop in Victoria Street 
(Staines, 94, near Victoria station), full of pots and pans 
and gadgets of all kinds, but you may find it more amusing 
to go to one of the little shops in Soho (Old Compton Street, 
Greek Street, etc.) that supply restaurateurs. Specially good 
for chef’s knives, pepper-mills, copper coffee-pots. 


CURIOS AND JEWELLERY. A very difficult subject since either the 
goods are cheap and phoney, or genuine and worth a ransom, 
Cameo Corner (26, Museum Street, W.C.1, on the right after 
leaving Great Russell Street) is worth visiting for souvenirs 
not stamped * Festival of Britain,” but they are not exactly 
cheap. You'll probably be served by the proprietor, cloaked 
in purple velvet. For things like heraldic emblems, try 
Strongi’th’arm’s, 13, Dover Street (Mr. Hutchins and Mr. 
Groves), an ancient institution pleasant to know not only 
for its quality (which is high) but for its name. Another 
name not unknown to you for jewellery will be Cartier (get 
your engagement ring here). For bric-a-brac the best bet is 
the antique shops. 


AUCTION ROOMS. London has two world-famous auctioneers: 
Sotheby’s (34, New Bond Street) and Christie’s (Spencer 
House, 27, St. James's Place, ancestral home of Earls 
Spencer, fine eighteenth century mansion by Vardy, over- 
looking Green Park). Both sell antique furniture, pictures, 
carpets, silver, china, jewellery, books, etc.—larger collec- 
tors’ pieces and the sales are mostly attended by dealers. But 
anyone can go—it’s an interesting spectacle—though take 
care not to put in a bid by mistake. Dealers bid by signs 
almost imperceptible to anyone but the auctioneer, and an 
unintended blink of the eyelid may land you with a huge Vic- 
torian oil-painting and a case of fish-knives at some hundreds 
of guineas. Sales are announced in the Telegraph (Mondays) 
and Times (Tuesdays). Printed catalogues can be obtained 
and the items to be sold can usually be inspected for three 
days beforehand. 
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unprintable and 


PRINTED 


Whether you’re after watching a paper go to press, 
or just want to hear someone air his views on the 
present political situation, you couldn’t do better 
than choose 9.0 p.m. for these investigations in 
the metropolis. Most national papers have faci- 
lities for showing you round their works, though 
when they get harassed they sometimes pretend 
that they’re full up. 


TO PRESS 

The fact is, most papers are rather busy, and so they won’t 
be mad to show you round, but then if you are keen (and a 
genuine Festival visitor) almost all of them will weaken if 
you ask nicely. You may know roughly how it all works 
(but don’t think it’s like anything you have ever seen on 
American films). If they say to be there at 9.30 (for instance) 
do be punctual for your own good, because if you’re five 
minutes late the edition will have gone to press and you may 
just walk through a series of rooms, empty, except for mech- 
anics drinking tea. You will probably be seeing the first 
edition go to press and you will follow the printing process 
from the linotype machines, on the top floor. It will be a pie 
(jumble) line that the compositor sets for your benefit. The 
presses will probably inspire you most. Look out for the 
machine minders. These connoisseurs, one to a machine, are 
the highest paid workers—£4-£5 per night. Watch how 
they scrutinise a copy of the paper, for defects unnoticeable 
to you. Before you leave, you may be given a copy of 
your paper—that will be about 11.30 p.m. Should you 
happen to pass an Evening News delivery van you can im- 
press your friends by giving the mudguard a bash with your 
fists (without injury to yourself). The secret: the mudguards 
are made of rubber. (But a very few of the Evening News 
vans still have metal mudguards so do be careful: anyway, 
that element of risk should make it exciting.) 


EVENING STANDARD.Write to J. R. Robertson (Personal Assistant to 
General Manager). Times: 10 a.m. or 2 p.m. Give at least 
1 week’s notice. Tour takes 14 hours. Parties up to 15 per- 
sons. 47, Shoe Lane, E.C.4. 
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LEATHER. Tattersall’s (world-famous horse mart, Knightsbridge end of 
Brompton Road) no longer exists—it has been turned into a 
furniture warehouse and the charming architecture ruined— 
but Tom Hill’s shop (26, just opposite) still sells all kinds of 
horsey leather goods—riding boots, gaiters, gloves ; also dog- 
collars and leashes. West End opposite number is Swaine, 
Adeney, Brigg & Sons for all the horsey leather goods (see 
above) or, for bags and cases, Drew’s of 33, Regent Street. 


TRUNKS, BAGS AND UMBRELLAS. Don’t tell Jermyn Street, but you 
can buy these second-hand at any shops that dispose of un- 
claimed lost property—mostly from the railways. (103, New 
Oxford Street, W.C.1; 359, Oxford Street, W.1; 87, Regent 
Street, W.1; 150, Strand, W.C.2; 3, Hudson Place, adjoin- 
ing Victoria Station, S.W.1; and 96a, Victoria Street, 
S.W.1). 


PIPES. The things you smoke, Inderwick, 45, Carnaby Street, W.1, the 
King’s pipe shop, and of course there is Dunhill’s of white 
spot fame, 30, Duke Street, St. James’s. 
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old 

If you’re interested in shops, not only to buy at, but to look 
at, visit some of the little old shops left over from the eigh- 
teenth century: Lock’s, St. James’s Street (see under HATS) 
with its window exhibit of antique models, including a red 
trilby ordered by an Indian prince for his bearers ; Fribourg 
and Treyer, Haymarket (tobacco and snuff—founded 1720); 
a charming row of bay-windowed shops (actually early 
nineteenth century) in Woburn Walk. Less like museum 
specimens, but charming of their kind, are Savory & Moore’s 
chemist’s shop, 143, New Bond Street, and the Three Sugar 
Loaves and Crown, 14, Creechurch Lane, E.C.3, one of 
the first firms to import tea into England (1650; cost £6-£10 
a pound) and also sold some of the tea later thrown into 
Boston harbour which began the war of American indepen- 
dence. 


PROVISIONS AND GROCERIES Can be got round the corner from your 
neighbour, from Soho, Marylebone High Street, and the de- 
partment stores. For the mouth-watering variety like smoked 
salmon, potted shrimps, foie gras, brandied nectarines, 
strawberries preserved in wine, there are two great centres, 
Fortnum & Mason, Piccadilly (for cheque book shoppers), 
and Selfridge’s Food Store (in Orchard Street, behind main 
Oxford Street building) for those who want unheard of herbs 
or rare peppers. And for ready-to-eat extravagances, cold 
birds or variegated salads, don’t overlook the counters of 
Lyons’ Corner Houses at Coventry Street and Strand. For 
those who are staying in furnished rooms and want to feed 
themselves exotically or cheaply, Soho(London’s Latin quar- 
ter) is a happy hunting ground. You'll find dozens of small 
shops selling food of all nations, cheeses, breads, wines, 
macaroni, dried fish, herbs, spices. Explore Old Compton, 
Brewer, Greek, Rupert Streets for exotic things. Noodles, 
for instance, sweet-sour, bean sprouts, bamboo shoots, from 
Shanghai Emporium, 118, Greek Street; cods-roe-butter, 
Littaur cheese with paprika, chive and garlic and kippers 
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NEWS OF THE WORLD. Write to the Manager. Times: 6.45 every 
Saturday. Not more than 12 people. Tour takes 1 hour. 
30, Bouverie Street, E.C.4. 


DAILY MAIL. Write to the Mechanical Department, New Carmelite 
House. Times : 9.30 p.m. any day except Saturdays. Parties up 
to 12. Give at least two months’ notice. Northcliffe House, 
Tudor Street, E.C.4. 


NEWS CHRONICLE (9.15 p.m.) and THE STAR (2.15 p.m.). Write to 
T. W. Parsons. Book well in advance. Tour takes 14 hours 
(every day except Wed. and Sat.). Parties up to 20 persons 
(must be over 12 years of age). 12-22, Bouverie Street, E.C.4. 


THE UNOFFICIAL WORD 

“ And this, my friends, is the proof of my argument.” The 
scene Hyde Park, near Marble Arch, and the speaker on 
birth control has just pointed to a Salvation Army meeting 
near him. It is dark and, along the wide sweep of pavement 
with the trees of the park behind, there are clusters of 
people ; at the centre of each cluster someone is talking and 
talk provokes argument. Often it is difficult to tell who is the 
speaker and who the citizen who disagrees, but usually it is 
all conducted with seriousness and good humour. Over there 
isa small group round an Irishman who recalls the exploits 
of the I.R.A. in 1939 in a song, the chorus of which ends with 
“ And my ould alarum clock.” Further on an intense young 
man expounds his ideas on love: surprisingly few sniggers. 
Whilst many of the speakers simply stand on the ground, 
others bring a sort of folding pulpit which carries a suitable 
slogan. The speakers are well known and have their own 
characteristics which are eagerly awaited by the regulars. 















































Benevolent policemen act as a safeguard against sedition and 

blasphemy. Some of the more serious movements avoid 

Hyde Park since it is so well known that it is a joke, but in 

central London it is the main centre for private and public 

discussion. 

TOWER HILL (mainly at lunch times). Here you will be told the reason 
for emptiness of soul or pocket. 


TREBOVIR ROAD, EARLS COURT (evenings). Political. Prince Teck 
across the road for those who want to conclude the incon- 
clusive. 
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smoked in oak smoke, from Hamburger’s, 1, Brewer Street, 
W.1, everything Italian from A. & J. Del Monico, 64, Old 
Compton Street, W.1, and G. Parmigiani, 364, Old Compton 
Street, W.1, and continental varieties of bread from Mr. 
Rosin, 27, Peter Street, and Floris Bakeries, 24, Brewer 
Street. Some very good coffee can be had in tins from 
Lyons—Lyons French coffee with the chicory unremoved— 
and the yoghourt addict will find the Express Dairies 
(branches everywhere) very handy. The amateur cook for 
whom this sort of thing is a new experience may want to try 
his hand at some special sauces—if so, get Cooking with Wine 
by Nell Heaton (Faber & Faber, 8s. 6d.). If you are north- 
wards of Oxford Street, Marylebone High Street will be found 
a rewarding alternative to Soho. If south of Piccadilly, the 
great cheese shop is Paxton & Whitfield, at 93, Jermyn 
Street, S.W.1. 

RUSSIAN CAVIAR merchant is the title of a little shop in Orange 
Street (turning east off Haymarket): W. G. White, No. 17. 
Also imports béche-de-mer, sun-dried turtle and Chinese 
bird-nests for making soup. 


CHOCOLATES. De Bry, 191, Brompton Road, 1910 French teashop 
atmosphere (whiff of Promenade des Anglais) or Bendick’s, 
151, New Bond Street, W.1 (and many other branches). 


WINE MERCHANTS. Berry Bros. & Rudd, 3, St. James’s Street. Shop 
built 1731. First shop styled itself as Italian warehousemen 
(grocers dealing mainly in spice, tea, coffee, and wine) from 
which era survives the sign which hangs outside, ‘‘ the Sign 
of the Sugar Loaf’’. The smaller scales that hang in the shop 
(17th century craftsmanship, and so perfectly balanced that 
they will swing for 12 minutes) were used to weigh merchan- 
dise. The other pair have always been used to weigh cus- 
tomers, a unique and not abating feature which they are per- 
fectly willing to oblige with today. But more interesting are 
the books recording the weights of famous and infamous 
since 1765. Notice the change to “ Sign of the Coffee Mill.” 
This side of the business moved and is now Fry’s in Duke 
Street, St. James’s. Lcok out for the slope of the floor, 
due to foundations being built direct on the clay soil. Old 
wine bottles, biggest collection in the country and if you want 
to know more about the subject get the book by Sheila 
Ruggles-Brise. An almost complete duplicate wine cellar of 
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the Queen’s Dolls House; labelled bottles (containing wine) 
twelfth full size. 


FLOWERS in the West End may be got off barrow boys and old ladies 
at corners if you have time; or have them sent by Moyses 
Stevens, 146, Victoria Street, S.W.1 (also night service), and 
Lansdowne House, Berkeley Square, W.1. 


highly specialized 

Shops worth a visit for their uniqueness and often richly 
decorative appearance (though you're not likely to want to 
buy anything) are: Gerrard's, 61, College Place, Camden 
Town, N.W.1 (for stuffed bears, tigers, foxes’ masks, fish, 
birds, dogs, and etc.—showroom and workshops surround- 
ing courtyard); Clement Clarke, Wigmore Street (trays of 
glass eye-balls in the window, all colours, some, with alarm- 
ing verisimilitude, made a little bloodshot); Hooper & Co., 
Ltd. at the top of St. James’ Street (for coach work—some of 
the splendid private carriages they built can be seen behind 
the upper windows of the impressive plate-glass facade, but 
now they concentrate on the body-work of luxury motor- 
cars); Morley’s, 56, Old Brompton Road, S.W.7 (for harps) ; 
Henry Starck, 12, Kentish Town Road (bagpipes—family 
firm, Victorian atmosphere, first-floor workshop 100 years 
old, originally made police truncheons); Adam Rouilly, 18, 
Fitzroy Street (for skeletons: they’re imported from abroad 
for use of medical students and others—price 10 to 15 
guineas—female skeletons the more difficult to get). 


NATURALIST. Watkins & Doncaster, of 36, Strand, have everything 
for the bug hunter: setting boards, killing-bottles, and butter- 
fly nets. Books on natural history will be found at Rowland 
Ward, 167, Piccadilly. 
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TRAFALGAR SQUARE, (Sunday afternoons, occasionally). Large scale 
political or social demonstrations. This is the traditional plat- 
form (on the plinth of Nelson’s column) for the airing of 
policies to mass audiences. The proceedings are usually the 
culmination of a demonstration march through London. It 
has witnessed the struggles of such varied personalities as 
Mrs. Pankhurst, Keir Hardie and Dick Sheppard. Usually 
not as cold as Red Square, nor as hot as the Piazza del 
Popolo, but you can get wet through from the fountains. In 
the ordinary way the square provides a meeting place for the 
human and ornithological citizens of London. This recognition 
is aided and perpetuated by peanut vendors and photo- 
graphers. 


CHARING CROSS ROAD (behind the National Portrait Gallery). A 
rather different spectacle, that of Physical Energy and Dex- 
terity, can be witnessed under the statue of Irving. It really 
amounts to oratory, since it is so much easier to describe how 
hard it is to tear a telephone directory in half than to do it. 
Neurotics who have a morbid interest in being tied-up will 
enjoy the chained Tarzan who wriggles out of a sack. 


FURTHER OUT of London. Hampstead Heath (Whitestone Pond, 
Sunday morning), attracts the old and young to sample the 
fresh air of the Heath, and political speakers are fond of an 
audience. Perhaps, owing to the district, the meetings are 
slightly more intellectual and acrid than elsewhere. Worth 
going to for the scenery alone. 


IN GENERAL most boroughs recognize the need for public discussion 
and permit it in a suitable place. If you want to hold a public 
meeting in the street or open place, you have to apply to the 
police for permission; when they refuse it is usually on the 
grounds of causing obstruction or nuisance. But the recog- 
nized places seem to have become open through usage. The 
police don’t insist that you hold a meeting at such and such a 
place; you can apply for permission anywhere. 


IN THE SUMMER MONTHS Russell Square sports a Punch and Judy 
show for the children (one of the few squares that attempts to 
provide entertainment as well as relaxation for the citizen). 


PUBLIC ORATORY of the most reprehensible type is sometimes to be 
heard from blaring loud speaker vans, which travel at a mad- 
deningly slow pace through quiet neighbourhoods, a practice 
which in our view should be punishable by deportation. 











1Q pm 


TIME TO TURN-IN 


We in these islands are perhaps neither early 
risers (see 6.0 a.m.) nor early goers to bed. But 
most of our night life takes place behind doors. 
Thus, as taxis begin to gang up for their last 
battle with the theatre and cinema fans, and the 
pubs fill for their ultimate hour, the pavements 
tend to get more empty. Symbolical of this is : 
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STAMP AND OTHER COLLECTORS will find the shops they want in 
William IV Street (near Trafalgar Square), Strand (Stanley 
Gibbons is at No. 391), Broadway (Westminster) and—most 
remarkable of all, Victoria Street, where the Collector’s Shop 
at No. 75a stocks anything people are peculiar enough to 
collect in numbers above a hundred: not only foreign stamps 
but bus and tram tickets (proprietor John A. Rayner will 
only buy these if they're of 8d. value or over), match-box and 
hotel labels, processed cheese labels (one of the newest 
crazes), milk bottle tops, razor blade and cigarette packets, 
orange and apple wrappers (over a thousand, all different), 
theatre programmes since 1880. Mr. Rayner has compiled a 
collectors’ and dealers’ directory. 


YACHTING EQUIPMENT. Get all you want, if you’re going sailing 
(except the boat to sail in) at Beale’s, 194, Shaftesbury 
Avenue (High Holborn end). ‘“ Yacht stores and ships 
chandler ”’ it’s called: everything from books on navigation 
to binnacle lamps. 


PAINTS AND BRUSHES for artists: several shops in King’s Road, 
Chelsea ; Reeves (lower end of Charing Cross Road); Winsor 
& Newton (51, Rathbone Place, off Oxford Street); Lecher- 
tier Barbe (Jermyn Street); Geo. Rowney & Co., 10 and 11, 
Percy Street. 


MODEL THEATRES. Benjamin Pollock (16, Little Russell Street, near 
British Museum, W.C.1) successors to the orig'nal Hoxton 
shop, immortalized by Robert Louis Stevenson in ‘‘ Penny 
Plain and Twopence Coloured ”’, still sell the penny sheets; 
also the theatres they go with. 


MODEL RAILWAYS, and ships and aeroplanes. Too beautifully made 
(and too expensive) to be regarded as toys, are the models to 
be seen at Bassett-Lowke’s in Holborn (112, High Holborn, 
W.C.1, almost opposite top of Kingsway)—world-famous 
model-railway specialists. Absolutely true to scale and com- 
plete in every detail, you can get every item of railway equip- 
ment from track, locomotives, rolling stock and signals to 
Station-advertisements, auto-slot machines, milk-churns, 
luggage to lie around on the platforms and even the passen- 
gers. 


CHESSMEN. For chess players there’s Emil’s in Burlington Arcade 
with a window that’s full of chessmen, a wonderfully various 
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collection of sets is on view: old and modern; Chinese, 
Persian, Indian, European; ivory, bone and wood. The pro- 
prietor is very learned on the subject. 


SUNDIALS AND MANTELPIECES. If you collect antiques of the larger 
kind, visit Crowther’s (282, North End Road—near Olympia) 
and come away with a real Adam mantelpiece, a garden 
fountain and a set of oak balusters from an Elizabethan 
staircase. They buy the bits and pieces from old houses when 
they are demolished or modernized ; the collection in stock— 
surrealistically juxtaposed in their warehouse—has to be seen 
to be believed. 


PAWNBROKERS. All the best people pawn their watches at T. M. 
Sutton, 156, Victoria Street, or Vaughan’s, 39, Strand. 


FOR CHILDREN. Best known children’s outfitters are Daniel Neal’s, 
who have a shop in Portman Square, and Fortnum and 
Mason. Most Oxford and Regent Street drapery stores 
have a children’s department. For unusually well designed 
Toys (especially the educational kind), go to Paul & 
Marjorie Abbatt, 94, Wimpole Street, W.1 (just north of 
Oxford Street), spacious modern shop—also toy department 
at Heal’s, Tottenham Court Road. Biggest toy-shop—almost 
a children’s department store—is Hamley’s, 200, Regent 
Street, W.1, good for games and mechanical toys. 





miscellany 

Miscellaneous shops of architectural interest for one reason 
or another: Chappell’s (50, New Bond Street)—the neo- 
Gothic facade was designed by Owen Jones, also one of the 
architects to the Great Exhibition, 1851, responsible for the 
colour inside the Crystal Palace; Twining’s (216, Strand, 
opposite Law Courts) tea merchants—miniature shop en- 
trance with heraldic decoration of great charm; Asprey’s, 
the Bond Street jewellers, is a very refined specimen of the 
Victorian glass shop-front and Ellisdon’s (246, High 
Holborn)—a good specimen of the Victorian all-glass 
facade; the charmingest bay window in London is on the 
first floor of No. 32, Old Bond Street. 
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CEREMONY OF THE KEYS 


Only night-time ceremony remaining to London (Crying 
the Watch at Ely Place and others all discontinued during 
the war, not restarted) is now the ceremonial locking up of 
the Tower of London for the night. Spectators watch from 
the inside and are then let out through the wicket gate, re- 
entry only possible with the password, only known to resi- 
dents, H.M. the King and the Lord Mayor. Be there at 9.40, 
in time for a fatherly explanation of the ensuing events by 
a yeoman warder (they used to buy the job for £390 but 
now time-expired warrant officers and N.C.O’s), resplen- 


‘dent in long red coat and pre-Elizabethan hat. By seven 


minutes to ten you will have been shepherded to the Bloody 
Tower where four bearskinned guards will be standing at 
ease, waiting to escort the keys. Soldier without rifle carries 
ornate candle-powered lantern given him by a warder, who 
then marches with them down to the entrance, locks that 
and then gates of the Middle Tower and Byward Tower, 
each taking about as long as it takes to close the doors and 
swing down the bar. (The four soldiers, at each gate in 
turn presenting arms, a formalized version of the olden days 
“at the ready ” in case of trouble.) At the Bloody Tower the 
detail is challenged by sentry: “* Halt ’’, “* Detail halt’’,““Who 
goes there?’’, “* Keys”, “‘ Whose keys? ”’, “ King George’s 
keys”, “ Pass King George’s keys.” Slightly incongruous 
note to all this is added by such signs as POSTCARDS over a 
doorway, and THIS WAY OUT in lots of places and a very 
brightly lit red telephone box just behind the sentry’s box 
and next to a cannon at the Byward Tower. When the detail 
has passed through the gate you are whisked in after them 
to watch the final phase. Several unorthodox military man- 





ceuvres perfectly timed so that just before the striking of ten 
and the blowing of a very feeling Last Post the warden pro- 
nounces “ God Preserve King George.” Sentries and detail 
reply “Amen.” See how perfectly it is timed for yourself. 
The whole procedure takes approximately seven minutes, 
and has been going on for centuries. On your way out look 
at the Pool, seen between plane trees, lighted ships and the 
black sparkling water. Apply to the Resident Governor in 
writing stating date and alternative, and the number you 
wish to bring with you. 


before going to bed 

There are certain clubs (and we don’t mean night clubs) 
which are designed to make the overseas visitor feel at home. 
(Amongst these are the English Speaking Union, 37, Charles 
Street, W.1, and the Over-Seas League, Over-Seas House, 
St. James’s, S.W.1). Typical arrangements made are those 
of the Allies Club. 


ALLIES CLUB, 6, Hamilton Place, W.1 (GROsvenor 4994). Started 
1942 with the help of the Foreign Office. Many of the early 
members were refugees from Hitler and (in deference to 
them) no Germans are permitted to join; all other nationali- 
ties are accepted as members and it is a non-political club, 
for both men and women. There are two lounges, library, 
cardroom, two double bedrooms and eight single bedrooms. 
Restaurant serves a 5s. 6d. lunch and 6s. dinner, or a la carte, 
and the club is fully licensed. Natives have to be proposed by 
a member in the usual way (£6 6s. Od. for men and £5 5s. Od. 
for women) but if they live in the country they can join for 
the short periods they are in London (10s. 6d. a week). The 
club is mentioned because of its rules for overseas visitors ; 
they can be recommended by their embassy or legation 
instead of by members (£1 a month). Bedrooms are 15s. 6d. a 
night, which includes bath and breakfast. President: Lord 
de la Warr. Secretary: W. J. Cude. 
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10 am 


LONDON AT WORK 


You're in London on holiday, but it’s not a holi- 
day for Londoners, so why not see them at work? 
Here we list a few places where people will be de- 
lighted to show you around. Take this oppor- 
tunity to see how Parliament works, the law 
courts function, your motor car is made, your 
milk bottled, your money coined, your mail 
sorted. Trades and professions inevitably congre- 
gate in certain districts—and a discreet tour will 
be rewarding. Here are just a few of the trade 
localities :— cars, Warren Street, Great Portland 








Street, W.1; consulting engineers, Victoria 
Street, S.W.1; film companies, Wardour Street, 
W.1; furniture, East End, E.1; furs, Garlick 
Hill, Upper Thames Street, E.C.4; hairdressers’ 
requirements, Soho, W.1 ; hop exchange, South- 
wark, S.E.1; leather, Bermondsey, S.E.1; linen, 
Russia Row, E.C.2; printing, Fleet Street, E.C.4; 
produce (butter, cheese, eggs), Tooley Street, 
S.E.1; produce (tea, coffee, spices), Mincing 
Lane, E.C.3; shipping and insurance, Leaden- 
hall Street, Fenchurch Street, E.C.3; textiles, St. 
Paul’s, E.C.4; wool merchants, Golden Square, 
W.1. 


THE LAW 

Old Bailey (Central Criminal Court), E.C.1. See the law at 
work. You are allowed into the public galleries of the two 
courts at 10.0 and 2.0. Accommodation limited to about 60. 
Length of queue (outside a little door in Newgate Street) 
depends on importance of case, but if it’s nothing special 
allow half an hour before the session. If you’re one of the 
first you will get a grandstand view from near the ceiling of 
No. 1 Court. Less lucky to be in No. 2 Court, where specta- 
tors are on the same level as the rest. You don’t need a ticket 
to get in, and for that reason if the case is important you will 
not get in twice on the same day. If you want to see just the 
building, then go along to the entrance in Old Bailey (also 
name of a street) just before 11.0 on a Saturday morning. 
You will be shown round in a party. 

Magistrates’ Courts. Provide much material for the evening 
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1} pm 


NIGHT-CLUB TIME 


It may help a little if we subdivide the places of 
night resort into three distinct categories, begin- 
ning with: 


(A) Restaurants. Some do and some do not stay 
open into the small hours but either way they are 
open to all comers. It is simply a matter of 


you pays your money and you takes your 
choice. “‘ Cheque-book ” implies that your wal- 
let will have to be tightly wadded. 


(B) Night-clubs. These differ from restaurants in 
that only members and their guests are allowed 
right of entry. Membership may vary from ten 
shillings to ten guineas per annum. Normally it 
is necessary to wait for forty-eight hours (as a 
minimum) after filling in a form of application 
for membership, before being able to use the 
Club in question. Night-clubs differ from group 
C because they have different opening hours, 
generally 10.0 p.m. to 4.0 a.m. At almost all of 
them evening dress is optional and dark suit 
perfectly in order. 


(C) Clubs. These are not to be confused with the 
old-established type of Pall Mall Club from 
whose windows purple old gentlemen stare fiercely 
into the street. They are poles apart. What we are 
dealing with here is a hybrid creature; and in its 
infancy at that. These Clubs are virtually restau- 
rants where one can have luncheon, dinner, sup- 
per and also dance but—since they are Clubs— 
they are obviously only open to members and 
their guests. They do not come into the Night- 
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papers, in fact a regular column (Evening News). Go and see 
for yourself. Bow Street, W.C.2, and Marlborough Street, 
W.1, are the most accessible and interesting. Open 10.0 to 
5.0 with time off for lunch. You can get in quite easily if you 
get there at opening time, unless the case is a popular one. 
There are fifteen courts altogether in the London area (listed 
in the telephone directory). 


Parliament 

To get a close-up view of Attlee and Churchill in battle or 
one of the Ministers answering questions on yet another cut, 
go to the House of Commons. Admission to the Strangers’ 
Gallery, while the House of Commons is sitting in the Cham- 
ber (bombed, rebuilt and opened last year), if English, by 
writing to your M.P. (about three weeks in advance) ; if from 
abroad, from your Embassy or Dominion House. Or you 
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can go on spec. Queue outside St. Stephen’s door at 2.0 (for 
3.30), on Fridays at 11.0, and you may be one of the lucky 
156. You can stay as long as you like and if in need will get a 
re-admission pass valid for half an hour. You may see over 
Houses of Parliament without any awkward preliminaries on 
Saturdays, 10.0-3.0. Go to the Norman Porch (ask a police- 
man where that is) and you will be routed through and 
allowed out at St. Stephen’s. It will take you an hour. 


local government 

Attend a Council meeting at County Hall. The 150 members 
will, in the manner of a miniature Parliament, be discussing 
the more intimate subjects, housing, schools, health, cater- 
ing, the affairs of a city. There will be an agenda for you. 
You will probably get in if you go on spec., the public 
gallery holds 60. To see over the County Hall get in touch 
with the Clerk of the Council. Main entrance in Belvedere 
Road, S.E.1. Council meetings, alternate Tuesdays, 2.30. 


stock exchange 

Just a very few people will be permitted to see the Stock 
Exchange in action. The best time to see the house is about 
11.0 (although it opens at 9.30) Mondays to Fridays. Apply 
when you get there to the Financial Secretary and you will 
be directed to the first floor of 23, Throgmorton Street, 
E.C.2. 


think of a letter 

The most interesting Post Office is Mount Pleasant sorting 
office for all letters to the country. Vast, and impersonal as 
the outside of an envelope. You will be shown around by 
sorters, who will answer all your questions. No tips allowed. 


Cross not this line but read the other side 





club category because (i) they are open during 
the daytime, and (ii) they close down usually 
round about midnight or 1.0 a.m. 

In many cases temporary honorary membership 
of both Clubs and Night-clubs is being con- 
sidered by their managements. This means that 
the visitor will be able to join in an honorary 





capacity at a purely nominal figure (in some cases 
free of any entrance or subscription) but will yet 
enjoy the status and privileges of a full member. 
Best thing to do if you want to join is to go 
straight in, whatever time of the night, and ask the 
management what the procedure is. They will be 
only too glad to help you, so don’t be nervous. 





ALLEGRO (A)* 
16, Bury Street, S.W.1 
WHI: 6767 


Hours : 6.0-2.30. Dancing from 9.30. 
Theatre Dinner: 12s, 6d. Dinner and 
Dance : 23s. 6d. Cabaret. Two Bands : 
Swing and Rumba. Also: Ann de Nys 
at the piano. 7.30-9.30. Evening dress 
or dark suit. 


Unusual décor ; excellent food and service and, usually, pleasant people. Drinks 
are by no means inexpensive. For the early-birds, Ann de Nys at the piano, is 
well worth hearing. 





LES AMBASSADEURS 

(B) & (c) 
5, Hamilton Place, W.1 
GRO: 6555 


Hours: 12 noon-4 a.m. Subscription: 
7 gns. Entrance: 5 gns. Two bands, 
Paul Adam and Esteban. 


A night-club to beat all night-clubs, within the already powerful monolithic 
marble frame-work of the ex-Rothschild house. Apart from the lush orgiastic 
richness of the “ Milroy ”’ first floor late-nightery with its pendulous silk and 
disappearing ceilings, a large terraced garden overlooks Hyde Park—provides 
space for fine-weather revelry, and serves as roof for the private cinema 
below. In the ground floor bar and restaurant the Rothschild splendour still 
manages to shine through the lush new décor, and the magnificent staircase 
remains untouched. Other amenities: showers,-a barber’s shop, a travel 
agency, and—that essential—a library of the world’s telephone books. Also a 
powder room which, in the words of the 6 ft. 4 in. 240 Ib. proprietor, John 
Mills, is ‘‘ no mere lavatory.” 





ASTOR (B) 
Fitzmaurice Place, 
Berkeley Square, W.1 
GRO: 3181 


Subscription: Half a guinea. Entrance: 
£1 per visit. Hours 9.0-4.0. Two 
Bands. Cabaret. 


Specializes in first-class cabaret. Improved a great deal since it moved from its 
original home in Park Lane to Berkeley Square. Extremely popular, and justi- 
fiably so. 





BAGATELLE (A) 
1, Mayfair Place, W.1 
GRO: 1268 








Hours : 8.30-2.30 (Sats. 8.30-12.30). 
Dinner and Dance : 30s. Two cabaret 
performances. Two Bands : Edmundo 
Ros and Arnold Baily. Evening dress 
optional. Manager : Arthur Brent. 


Very central. Excellent cuisine and prices to correspond. Formerly run by Fer- 
raro after leaving the Berkeley and May Fair. Cheque-book. 





* The letter in brackets after the name gives you its category, as explained on the facing page. 
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Points of interest, the Blind Letter Corner (that letter—the 
address that you didn’t quite catch). In the parcels section 
Heartbreak Corner (that package—if only I had a bit more 
string, but never mind !). You will be shown the post office 
railway, little automatic monsters rushing from one station 
to another all by themselves, to be seen well below ground 
under the bright fluorescent lighting of the station. Rosebery 
Avenue, E.C.1. The best time, between 5.30 and 7.30 at 
night. Write to the Divisional Controller’s office, Mount 
Pleasant. 


motor-car production 

Visit Ford’s at Dagenham, and save yourself five other visits, 
because while you are there you can visit the power station, 
coke oven, jetty, blast furnace, foundry and three assembly 
lines, all little industries in themselves. You will also get a 
good look at the Zephyr and Consul and their brand new 
production line. On two other lines, tractors, cars, vans and 
lorries. Don’t be shy. There are 17 guides and they handle up 
to 350 visitors a day (of course if you’ve been to Detroit, 
you're not interested). Two tours per day, at 9.30 and 2.0. 
The afternoon visit is the more leisurely and you get a cup of 
tea into the bargain. Ring up Visits Dept. (Rainham 
3000) to fix the details. If you make the date a few days 
ahead, you may get a guide more or less to yourself. No 
visits Saturdays or Sundays. No tips necessary, no cameras 
allowed, nor junior if he is under ten. You will probably be 
asked to go to the Ford’s Sports Pavilion in Kent Avenue. 
(District Line, or Central Line, changing to District at Mile 
End, to Dagenham Heathway and 175 bus from there to 
Prince’s Cinema, and then 3 minutes walk; allow a good 
hour.) 





music 

Radios, gramophones, records and irons are all made by 
His Master’s Voice. Here’s your chance to see the inside of a 
wireless set, and a record when it’s just a ball of shellac. 
Write to Mr. Bowen, E.M.I. Factories, Ltd., Blyth Road, 
Hayes, Middlesex, stating alternative dates and you will be 
shown around. Tours take two hours. Tea at the end. 


milk-o 

Visit a bottling plant. A world of clattering milk bottles and 
significant colour. Perhaps the United Dairies one in South 
Lambeth Road, S.W.8. All colqurs on your milk bottle caps 
indicate a grade. Ask them. Inside the plant, the stainless 
steel tanks (the only practicable metal in which to keep 
milk), the red and blue, steam and water pipes, the boiler 
room, the smell of warm milk, the enormous bottle washer, 
the surgeon-like men who stand over the filling machines, 
4,000,000 bottles a week. Public Relations Dept. (BAY: 
2400). 


bell casting 

Mears and Stainbank. In business since 1570. Bells cast in- 
clude Great Tom of St. Paul’s (the original agreement for 
casting still exists), and Big Ben. Visitors shown over between 
hours of 10.0 and 4.0 Mondays to Fridays. Write or tele- 
phone to arrange time of visit. If you don’t know how to 
get there, firm will send you a small printed map with 
nearest stations marked. 34, Whitechapel Road, E.1. (BIS: 
2599). 


pottery 
The Fulham Pottery. Granted a charter in 1671 by Charles 
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BERKELEY (A) 
77, Piccadilly, W.1 
REG: 8282 


Hours : 6.30-2.30. Dinner and Dance : 
25s. Cabaret. Two Bands. Evening 
dress. 


Now coming back into its old form after a rather un-smart post-war patch. 
At its best the Berkeley can be unique. 





CAFE DE PARIS (A) 
3, Coventry Street, 
W.1 


GER: 2036 


Hours : 8.30-2.30. Dinner and Dance : 
30s. Cabaret. Two Bands. Evening 
dress except in balcony, where you can 
wear a dark suit. 


Perhaps not quite up to its unbeatable pre-war standard. nevertheless very good 
and pretty cosmopolitan. Specializes in good cabaret. Worth noting that up- 
stairs you can eat very well and comparatively reasonably (at 25s.) and see the 
cabaret from the balcony but nor dance. 





CHURCHILL’S (B) 
160, New Bond Street, 
W.1 

MAY: 2635 


Subscription : 3 gns. Entrance: £1. 
Hours : 9.0-4.0. Two Bands. Cabaret. 


As popular as its namesake. The dim lighting does not prevent one from ap- 
preciating the new décor. Stag parties may not have much difficulty in finding 
dancing-partners who will help to while away the time. 





CIRO’S (B) 
39, Orange Street, 
W.C.2 


WHI: 6966 


Hours:  12.30-2.30. Dinner and 
Dance : 35s. Two Bands (Ambrose & 
His Music and Samba.) Cabaret and 
Floor Show. Evening dress. Free 
‘“‘ temporary honorary membership ” 
for Overseas Visitors. Three months. 
Normal Conditions. Subscription : 
10 gns. p.a., 5 gns. entrance. 


Has always been “ in the money.”’ Mink, sable, and diamonds in profusion; 
and your bill to match. Very lush, very elegant and, largely due to Ambrose, 
not a little of its pre-war Ruritanian atmosphere. Cheque-book. 





COCOANUT GROVE(B) 
177, Regent Street, W.1 
REG: 7675 

(Night calls : 

REG: 6897) 


Subscription : 10s. 6d. Entrance : £1. 
Hours: 10.30-4.0. Cabaret. Two 
Bands. 


One of the old steady night-haunts of London. Just the place to visit after a 
regimental dinner, or for a not-too-tired business executive to go on to, after 
dinner, with his secretary ? Lots of fun. 





COLONY (A) 
Berkeley Square, W.1 
MAY: 1657 


(in conjunction with the Astor). Hours: 
8.30-1.0. Dinner and Dance: 25s. 6d. 
Cabaret. Two Bands : Felix King and 
Santiago. Evening dress optional. 


Run in conjunction with its own night-club the Astor. (One has only to walk 
upstairs from one to the other.) This is NOT a Club—whereas the Astor is. 
Very good food and popular, especially with foreigners. Usually excellent 
cabaret. 





DORCHESTER (A) 
Park Lane, W.1 
MAY: 8888 


Hours: 6.0-2.30. Theatre Dinner : 
12s. 6d. Dinner and Dance: One 
guinea. No cabaret. Two Bands. 
Evening dress. 


Has altered very little. Still very lush. If there are any millionaires, sterling, not 
dollar, they may be found here. Paradoxically, this does NOT mean that it is 
exorbitant—unless you intend to stay for a week. 





EMBASSY (B) 
6, Old Bond Street, W.1 
REG: 5275 





Hours: 12.30-4.30. Subscription : 
5 gns. p.a. Entrance (per member and 
guest): 1 guinea. No cover charge. 
(i.e. a la carte). Cabaret. Two Bands. 


One of the oldest established clubs of its type in London, although possibly 
its former top-drawer character has changed somewhat with the passing of the 
years. Food and service excellent and usually a very high standard of cabaret. 
Cheque-book. 
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II, still going strong. Started by John Dwight (you may have n 
by heard of Dwight ware), produced first * utility’ pottery, ; | | | | 
fa then called Cologne Ware. In production such diverse items 
o as vases, filters and general stone ware. They provide model- ON Tris SITE Whee 
d, ling clay and also have facilities for firing other people’s BE ERRCTEO THE 
be work. 210, New King’s Road, S.W.6. Contact Mr. Cheavin New PREMISES 
or Mr. West. (Previous notice required.) oe ote 
PROSGENES ||! 
DEVELOPMENT CO 
nd glass wo:ks 
th Whitefriars Glass Works, founded in 1680, on the site of the 
ps White Friars monastery (Fleet Street), where it remained 
_ until 1923, when it moved to Wealdstone. Your tour, lasting ass 
ep about 14 hours, starts at the melting furnaces, where you will 
ler see raw materials (mainly sand, red lead, potash and salt- 
or petre) melting in enormous beehive-like pots. After seeing — = 
es the raw materials being mixed, you will be taken to the 
Y: Glass House (not the Army variety) where you will see all 
the shaping and blowing processes being carried out by the ' 
* gaffer,” ‘* footmaker,” “ servitor”’ and “ taker-in.”’ Get “2 
the gaffer to explain the meaning of “ tease-hole,” “* cavil- CS 
in- lator,” “* moyls ” and the many other strange words he uses. cs 
for Watch the skill with which these craftsmen shape the glass 
one into tubing and chemical glassware (a major part of their T H E Y B I J I L D 
le- output) and vases, table and other domestic glassware— 
to mostly export. Tour finishes in stained glass department There will be amongst you visitors concerned 
ith (which in its time has executed designs by Rossetti, Burne- with the building industry, especially architects, 
iS: Jones, William Morris), where you may get a preview of the who might like to see what London has to offer 
Temple Church window on which they will be starting work <= th f build; dit ee d 
this summer. Write to Messrs. James Powell & Sons (White- in t € way OF oul ing and its component indus- 
friars) Limited, Whitefriars Glass Works, Tudor Road, tries. All the people listed below have agreed to 
les Wealdstone, Middlesex. show you round their works and showrooms if 
le like Night and Day divided is this Guide, Cross not this line but read the other side 
h. EMPRESS CLUB (C) Hours: 12 mid-day-4.30 a.m. Sub- This place has a lot to offer, for, on the old-established residential side you 
35, Dover Street, W.1 scription : (a) Dining-Dancing : 5 gns. may well meet elderly dowagers sipping “hock and seltzer’ whilst in an 
REG: 8100 Entrance : 5 gns. (b) Residential (70 adjoining room a rumba band is hotting up the guests. There is nothing like it 
wre Bedrooms). 15 gns. Entrance: 5 gns. in London; entertainment for all vintages. Excellent food and wine, and, of 
od (c) Business (i.e. for firms) on appli- course you ‘will need your cheque-book. 
p- cation, 
he 
FOUR HUNDRED (B) Hours : 10.0-4.0. Subscription : 5 gns. Still London’s most exclusive night club. It is small, dark, hot, and usually 
p- 28, Leicester Square, Entrance : £1 per member and guest. packed out. Members go there to see, and be seen by, their friends. Manager, 
W.2 Tim Clayton and His Band. No Rossi, is an autocrat and vets all applications for membership personally. 
ng A I 
WHI: 1813 Cabaret. Evening Dress. Food adequate. Drink at bottle-party prices. Despite overcrowding and ensu- 
ing discomfort, it has “‘ atmosphere ”’ and is still the on/y place in London 
___| night life which retains any form of snob value. 
“ GARGOYLE (Cc) Hours: Bar, 5.30-11.0; Lunch, 12.0- Old-established haunt of the acting-writing-painting intelligentsia. At Soho 
‘ 69, Dean Street, W.1 3.30; Dinner, 7.0-12.0; closed Sun- rooftop level, private lift to fourth floor. Small pink room, with piano in the 
GER: 6455 days. ALC menu. No cover charge. Tudor fire-place, gilt gargoyles. Down one flight into a Babylonian glass, 
Average 12s. 6d. Evening dress op- mirror, gilt and brass, pink and gold world; ample dance floor. 
tional. Subscription; 1 guinea. No 
entrance fee. Small band. No cabaret. 
— HATCHETTS (A) Hours : 6.30-2.30 (12.30 Saturdays). “Not too formal and certainly has its individual atmosphere, which inclines 
ra 1, Dover Street, W.1 Theatre Dinner : 9s. 6d. Dinner and towards heartiness. Patronized largely by the younger Naval officers. Hasa lot 
ter REG: 1809 Dance: 17s. 6d. Two Bands. No  torecommend it and is NOT expensive. Excellent dance music and good food. 
Cabaret. 
JACARANDA (B) Hours:  6.0-1.0. Subscription : Altogether excellent and moreover reasonable. Has been called ‘ the poor 
— Walton House, Walton 2 gms. p.a. No entrance charge. Din- | man’s Four Hundred.’ Was started by three ex-officers. Hand-picked, courte- 
ilk Street, S.W.3 ner and Dance : 16s. 6d. Bob Bisetto’s ous and efficient staff. Food good but not sensational. By judicious vetting of 
is. KEN: 6865 Swing Quartet. No Cabaret. Dress: applicants for membership the proprietors have, for the most part, managed 
nt Dinner jacket or dark suit. to keep the place generally ‘ clean and tidy.’ Only drawback, somewhat in- 
accessible from West End. One of the best small quiet bands in London. 
ot LORELEI (B) Hours : 10.0-4.0. Subscription : 2 gns. At the time of going to press this night-club has not yet opened; but, as it is 
is 196, Grosvenor Road, Entrance : 10s. per member and guest. | owned by the proprietcrs of the JACARANDA it is bound to be a success. It 
S.W.1 No Cabaret. will be the only night-club, of its kind, overlooking the Thames and with an 
vic: 3386 enchanting setting. 
ly MAY FAIR (A) Hours: 8.0-midnight. Dinner and Overseas visitors will be certain to run into some of their friends here. The 
he Berkeley Street, W.1 Dance : 17s. 6d. 6.0 onwards. Theatre atmosphere is not unlike that of Grosvenor House. Prices reasonable; food 
et. MAY: 7777 Dinner : 12s. 6d. No Cabaret. Band. and service good. 
Evening dress optional. 
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you have a bona-fide interest in the building 
game. There are many others who will welcome 
you at their showrooms or works but space only 
permits us to print a very limited list. (Pay a visit 
to the Building Centre, described by us under 
2 p.m., it is in fact a museum, where amazingly 
obliging people will give you all the additional 
information you may want.) 


THE LMBA IS IN TOUCH, through the National Federation, with 
members of all building associations in the Dominions, offer- 
ing to assist them in every way possible to see British building 
methods on the sites. Visits are to be arranged to building 
sites in London, building contractors’ works, joinery shops, 
etc., and similar arrangements will be available through the 
various Regional Federations of the National Federation 
throughout England, Wales and Scotland. So if you are an 
architect or in the building trade and want to see what 
London is doing, get in touch with G. H. A. Hughes, Direc- 
tor of the London Master Builders Association at 47, Bedford 
Square, W.C.1 (MUS. 3891). 


To recognize PRACTICALLY ANY WOOD on earth, go to the timber 
library (4,000 items) of the Timber Development Associa- 
tion Ltd., also to observe new timbers being tested for their 
properties and research into the further uses of timber. Ring 
first; head office and research and information Bureau: 21, 
College Hill, E.C.4. Telephone: City 4771. 


CHEAPSIDE WAS FIRST PAVED in 1871, the popular surface now is 
* Rock-non-skid.”’ Then and now carried out by Val de 
Travers Asphalte Paving Company Ltd. Also manufacture 
natural rock asphalt for roofs and coloured asphalt for floors. 
Works at Sun Wharf, Creekside, Deptford. London office: 
21, Old Bailey, E.C.4. Telephone: City 7001. 


DEMONSTRATIONS GIVEN of the new “ Ductube”’ process of pro- 
viding continuous ducts in concrete structures and pre-cast 
concrete products by Wiggins-Sankey Ltd., builders’ mer- 
chants and roofing contractors. London office and show- 








rooms: Rosebank Wharf, Lysia Street, Fulham, S.W.6 
Telephone: Fulham 1250. 


TO SEE HOW SOME FLOORS ARE MADE, visit the Armstrong Cork 
Co., makers of Accotile Flooring, who will not only show 
you round their factory, but will also take you to any build- 
ing being installed with their flooring. London offices and 
showroom: Bush House, Aldwych, W.C.2 (Chancery 6281). 


GAS WATER HEATERS are made by Ascot Gas Water Heaters, Ltd. 
London office: 43, Park Street, W.1. Telephone: Grosvenor 
4491, with whom you will be able to fix a visit to the London 
factory. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ASBESTOS CEMENT and pre-stressed concrete 
products are the Atlas Stone Company, Ltd. Their London 
office: Artillery House, Artillery Row, Westminster, S.W.1. 
Telephone: Abbey 3081. “ 


MANUFACTURERS OF ‘BAKELITE’ PLASTICS. Bakelite Ltd., Lon- 
don office and showrooms: 18, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W.1. 
Telephone : Sloane 9911. 


TO SEE GLASS in all its shapes and forms, as steps (which just go to 
show how elastic glass can be) or as electric insulators or 
walls to fish tanks, visit the showrooms of Pilkington Bros. 
Ltd. at Selwyn House, Cleveland Row, S.W.1. The opening 
of these showrooms was one of the architectural events of 
1950, well worth seeing as a very good piece of interior decora- 
tion. Telephone: Whitehall 5672. 


HAND-PRINTED and machined wallpaper, contemporary wallpapers, 
all kinds of them, from the cheapest machine-printed to im- 
ported hand-painted Chinese, with ones from Sweden and 
France, silk flocks, woodgrain, and special export patterns 
for the American market. All this at the showrooms of 
Arthur Sanderson & Sons, Berners Street, W.1. Telephone: 
Museum 7800. 


GONE ARE THE DAYS when the only way of getting at a building was 
by boards supported on a crazy framework of poles tied with 
rope. Scaffolding (Gt. Britain) Ltd. are past masters at 
the art of encasing a building in shining metal tubes (Victoria 
Tower, Houses of Parliament, a fine example). Head office 
and factory: Willow Lane, Mitcham, Surrey. Telephone: 
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ORCHID ROOM (B) 
28, Brook Street, W.1 


Subscription: 3 guineas. Entrance: 
15s. per member, | guinea per guest. 


Extremely popular and fashionable with the ‘ young things’ 
afford it. Adequate food; considerable cacophony. When a débutante says: 


. who can 





MAY: 1212 Hours : 10.30-4.0. No Cabaret. “ Let’s go onto...” this is where she wants to go. You can end up with eggs 
and bacon and the morning newspapers . . . and Alka-Seltzers. 

PHEASANTRY (C) Hours: 6.0-11.30. Subscription: In the heart of Chelsea, so often and so wrongly called London’s ‘ Mont- 

152, King’s Road, 2 gns. p.a. No entrance fee. Dancing martre ’—for nothing could be less like the very English Bohemia in and 





dark suit—and afternoon dress for 
ladies. 


S.W.3 to radiogram. No Band. Dinner: around the King’s Road. René, the proprietor, opened the Pheasantry here 

FLA: 5326 8s. 6d. in the heart of Chelsea long before the last war. The food is very good and the 
price reasonable. Dancing is incidental and only a secondary consideration. 
One visits the Pheasantry for a change from the West End, and to see what 
one can see. Remember the line: ‘‘ What funny things you see when you 
haven’t got your gun.” ? 

96 PICCADILLY (A) Hours : Restaurant 9.0-1.30, Grill6.0- | When it opened, was patronized by H.R.H. Princess Margaret and accord- 

W.1 midnight. Dinner and Dance : 25s. 6d. ingly became very popular. The food is good, and the service excellent. Be- 

MAY: 9661 Cabaret. Two Bands. Manager : Egon cause it is on the small side one may be sure of individual attention and every- 


Ronay. Evening dress optional; but thing being done for one’s comfort. 





QUAGLINOS (A) Hours : 6.30-1.30. Dinner and Dance : 


Still retains some of its pre-war cosy, intime atmosphere. Food, wine and ser- 











(Empress Club) 
15, Berkeley Street, W.1 


Entrance: £1. Two Bands. And 
‘Al Burnett. Dress Optional. 


16, Bury Street, S.W.1 23s. 6d. Three Bands. Jiving and Tzi- vice all first-class ; but not everyone likes fifty-fifty Gipsy music with their 
WHI: 6767 gane Cabaret. Manager: Louis Mol- 
ler. Evening dress optional. 
RITZ (A) Hours : 7.30-10.30. Dinner : 17s. 6d. One can’t dance; there’s no cabaret (there was before the War), yet the food, 
Piccadilly, W.1 No Cabaret. No Bands. Evening dress _ the service, the setting and, for some inexplicable reason the people, are alto- 
REG: 8181 optional. gether admirable. But don’t expect, as a newcomer, to find ‘*‘ Welcome ”’ on the 
mat... 

SAVOY (A) Hours : 7.30-2.0. Dinner and Dance: Still extremely popular and good. Not unlike its pre-war self with excellent 
Strand, W.C.2 25s. 6d. Cabaret. Two Bands. Evening cabaret and good service. More the place for a party of six or eight than for 
TEM: 4343 dress. those who wish to dine and dance a deux. 

STORK ROOM (B) Hours : 11.0-4.0., 9.0-4.0 (Sundays). This is probably the only night-club open on Sundays. It is a fledgling of the 


Empress Club. You are unlikely to have a dull moment here under the aegis of 
Al Burnett, who used to keep one amused at the Nut House not so long ago. 








REG: 8100 An excellent host; but you need hollow legs. 

21 ROOM CLUB (B) Hours : 7.0-2.30 Subscription: 5 gns. _ Lush, soft-lit, self-conscious Edwardianism of plush and candelabrae. “ Rico” 
8, Chesterfield Gar- Entrance: 5 gns.Two bands, Delmundo _ Dajou, the temperamental host. The food is of a high order. A spasmodic 
dens, nt ; and Henry Ziesel. cabaret is compensated by the extremely pleasant dining garden (in the sum- 
GRO: ( 


mer). But the club does not guarantee the weather. 
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Mitcham 3400. In the same line of business, Mills Scaffold 
Company Ltd., London works: Trussley Works, Hammer- 
smith Grove, W.6. Telephone: Riverside 5026. 

ELECTRIC CLOCKS and industrial instruments, Smiths English Clocks 
Ltd. Head office and works: Cricklewood Works, N.W.2. 
Telephone : Gladstone 6464 (R. B. MacMorran, Public Rela- 
tions Officer). 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS are Structural & Mechanical Deve- 
lopment Engineers Ltd., Head office: Buckingham Avenue, 
Slough, Bucks. Telephone: Slough 23212. 

CELLULOSE LACQUER and synthetic finishes. Manufacturers are 
Cellon Ltd. Factory and Research Laboratories: Richmond 
Road, Kingston-on-Thames. Telephone: Kingston 1234. 


That DECEPTIVELY SOLID WALL may in fact consist of insulating 
board or wallboard, made in fact of bagasse (sugar cane fibre) 
and wood fibre. You can see how these boards are made at :-— 
Celotex Ltd., works and offices: North Circular Road, 
Stonebridge Park, N.W.10. Telephone: Elgar 5717, to see 
round. 


Manufacture EVERYTHING FROM WINDOW PANES to the lighthouse 
on top of the shot tower, Chance Brothers Ltd., London 
office and showrooms: 28, St. James’s Square, S.W.1. 
Telephone: Whitehall 1603. 


THE RESEARCH COUNCIL for the design and production of solid fuel 
appliances is the Coal Utilisation Joint Council. London 
office: 13, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W.1. Telephone: Victoria 
1534. Visits to the Council’s Training Centre, Vauxhall Walk, 
S.E.11, arranged on Thursdays and Fridays ef each week. 
Contact should be made with Mr. F. W. Brick, Publicity 
Officer of the Council. 


Visit the SHOWROOMS OF CRITTALL and see everything in steel win- 
dows and doors, in size from a sliding folding door 12 ft. long 
to a larder window. First visit their showroom, and then if 
still interested you may visit the factory in Essex by arrange- 
ment, any Wednesday. Crittall Manufacturing Company, 
Ltd., 210, High Holborn, W.C.1. Telephone: Holborn 6612. 


BRIDGES ARE MADE by Dawnays Ltd. They are also structural engi- 
neers. Visits to their Welwyn Garden City works and fabrica- 
tion depot arranged through their London office: 54, Vic- 
toria Street, S.W.1. Telephone: Victoria 1541. 
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DO YOU REMEMBER that last seat that was so comfortable ? It may 
have been of ** Dunlopillo ” (latex foam rubber), a great con- 
tribution to the comfort of M.P.’s at long debates. Visit the 
showrooms of the Dunlop Rubber Co., at 19/20, New Bond 
Street, W.1, for a moving exhibition showing the manufac- 
ture of foam rubber, several examples of mattresses and 
various seats. Telephone: Mayfair 9040. 


VISIT THE SHOWROOMS Of an interior decorator and furnisher (Gill & 
Reigate Ltd.) at Arlington House, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 
Telephone: Mayfair 6257. 


LIFTS are made by Hammond & Champness Ltd. London factory: 
Gnome House, Blackhorse Lane, Walthamstow, E.17. Tele- 
phone: Larkswood 1071. 


Makers of METAL WINDOWS, doors and pressed steel products are 
Henry Hope & Sons Ltd. London showrooms: 17, Berners 
Street, W.1. Telephone: Museum 8412. 


THE TECHNICAL SERVICE and Development Laboratories of the 
1.C.1. Plastics Division may be visited at Tewin Road, Wel- 
wyn Garden City. Telephone: Welwyn Garden 3344. 


GAS LIGHTING AND HEATING equipment and gas incinerators are 
made by William Sugg & Company Ltd. London office, 
showrooms and works: Ranelagh Works, Chapter Street, 
Victoria, S.W.1. Telephone: Victoria 3211. 


To see ARCHITECTURAL METAL WORKERS, telephone the Morris 
Singer Company (Reliance 4129) at their London bronze 
foundry, Dorset Road, Clapham, S.W.8. 


WILLIAM MORRIS & COMPANY recently completed a window for 
Mbarara, first stained glass window in Uganda. They are 
now working on the west window of St. Matthew’s Church, 
Auckland, New Zealand. Six artists at work painting, firing, 
designing ; if you are particularly interested you will be taken 
to Stoke Newington, 5 miles away, to see the assembly shop. 
Wm. Morris & Co., Designers and Manufacturers of Ecclesi- 
astical Stained Glass Windows, London studio: Hope House, 
Great Peter Street, Westminster, S.W.1. Telephone: Abbey 
2393. 


London DEMONSTRATION SHOWROOMS of the North Thames Gas 
Board, 30, Kensington Church Street, Kensington, W.8. 
Telephone: Western 8141. 
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I 2 Midnight 


NIGHT THOUGHTS 


This seems to be the right moment, as you sip 
your Krug in the darkest corner of your chosen 
night-club, and before the cabaret comes on at 





1.30, to tell your dancing partner about the South 
Bank Exhibition (remember you walked away 
from it at 12.0 noon)—after all, you’ve got to 
talk about something. Here is what we tell You. 
First thing, don’t be misled by this talk of 
Edwardian, Victorian, pseudish, into thinking 
we dislike the modern movement (we practically 
invented it). Don’t be misled, because we don’t 
mention the Exhibition up till now, into thinking 
we loathe it. It means much to us. Because it is 
the first full-size example of modern architecture 
doing a popular job (an exhibition). Because it 
is doing that job for the man-in-the-street, not 
the esthete in his ivory tower, or the financier 
behind his high wall. Because (pay attention 
please) for the very first time in history it is trying 
to create a still greater thing than architecture, 
a modern background, a 20th-century urban 
environment. For this deliberate effort to create 
urban environment, The Architectural Review has 
coined the word townscape—urban equivalent of 
landscape—the 18th-century landowner’s deli- 
berate effort to create a country environment. 


TOWNSCAPE 
And we really want to emphasize that this conception of 
townscape is worth getting hold of because it will put a new 
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WEST ENDSCAPE 


Much later on, when you salute tomorrow (at 
midnight to be precise), we try to say something 
about the Festival which others will not say. 
Right now we take it you are fed up with the 
whole thing, tired of modern architecture,* sick 
of abstracts, and significant form, though not, 


* If not, read Ilan McCallum’s POCKET GUIDE TO MODERN BUILDINGS IN 
LONDON. (Architectural Press, 3s. 6d.) 








we hope, of townscape. If so, retrace your steps 
to lunch and the West End by a route that 
will give you a good cross-section through 18th- 
century London. 


AWAY FROM IT ALL 

Leave the Festival by Chicheley Street Gate and instead of 
crossing Westminster Bridge walk along the riverside foot- 
path under St. Thomas’s Hospital (opposite the Houses of 
Parliament) to Lambeth Palace (stunning Tudor set-up) 
whence you get the best-ever view of the H. of P. Before 
crossing, turn left, then first right into an alley which takes 
you through the practice yard of the London Fire Brigade. 
If you’re in luck they'll be climbing the fire tower and squirt- 
ing hoses all over the place, but to the student of London, as 
we know you are by now, the real point of your exercise is 
to read the name of the fire brigade’s back alley which you 
will find is called Lambeth High Street. Why ? Because, 
believe it or not, it is Lambeth High Street—that’s why you 
can get into the L.F.B.’s back yard. Nothing gives a clearer 
picture of the staggering changes in London’s silhouette 
than this street name-plate with all it tells of change and 
decay. Lambeth Walk by the way is parallel with you now, 
a hundred yards or so inland from the river. 


over the river 


Now go back to Lambeth Bridge (only a few yards away), 
cross, go down Horseferry Road, turn first right down Dean 
Bradley Street into blitzed Smith Square, which contains (in 
centre) burnt-out shell of St. John’s Church, Thomas Archer 
architect, completed 1728. (Queen Anne did not like his 
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edge on your enjoyment of the Festival, and, come to that, 
of London. Take our advice and enter at the Chicheley St. 
Gate, thinking hard of townscape. The first thing you will 
notice is that the genius at work here, Hugh Casson, Chief 
Architect to the Exhibition, has ignored all the orthodox 
exhibition rules of Grand Avenue, Triumphal Way pimpled 
with fountains, leading up to the largest building; or a 
PLACE from which radiate the other main avenues. Instead 
he has put his biggest building (the Dome of Discovery) in 
one pocket and the Concert Hall in another, and has woven 
round them a subtle symphony of open and closed spaces 
through which, as you walk, you get a constantly changing 
series of vistas and a tremendous feeling of variety and size. 
As a matter of fact there is (for ease of circulation) a sort of 
central way through, but it’s played down so hard you 
hardly know it’s there. Instead you weave, coming here upon 
an oblique shot of a something from Mars, and then, sud- 
denly, upon a full, a really tremendous coup d’euil of the 
Houses of Parliament across the river. Walter-Scott Gothic 
these, and you might suppose awkward customers to come 
up against in a slap-up 20th-century environment. Quite the 
contrary. See if you don’t agree with us; they never looked 
better. And the same goes for the romantic but, by orthodox 
standards, hideous monster, Whitehall Court, which has 
been deliberately used by Hugh Casson to close the far end 
of his main square. This achieves not only a highly stimu- 
lating exchange of architectures, but effects of size and space 
which are simply staggering. For Whitehall Court is half a 
mile away across the Thames, not in the Exhibition at all. 
And yet, by hiding the Thames at this point, Casson makes 
it seem to be part of the Exhibition—the building that closes 





one end of his square—with more than Red-Square-Moscow 

effects of scale. To such good effect does he use the views of 

the historic buildings on the North Bank that one comes 
away feeling one has never seen them properly before. 

It is amazing that by juggling now with this motif, now 

with that, by hiding the river, and then revealing it, by using 

levels, fly-over bridges, ramps and so on to alter the view- 
point of the visitor according to his height from the ground, 

Casson gets a variety of interest which makes the exhibition 

seem six times the size it is. Best example of changing levels, 

the Sea and Ships Pavilion on the river front which is not 
really a building at all, but a collection of large-scale 
exhibits :—ships’ propellers, marine-engine, arranged on 
staging at various levels with gangways, cantilevers, ramps, 
so thatthe public can circulate amongst them. All the time 
you are stimulated by new vistas and feel life is good. Get 
the idea? St. Paul’s against the latest thing in ferro-concrete. 

New and old as visual foils. Though modern themselves, the 

exhibition buildings have welcome on the mat for the north 

bank Old Faithfuls. Exactly what we hope will happen when 
the time comes to develop this site permanently (it was 
blitzed). This is townscape. 

Here are a few of the things you mustn’t miss: 

ON THE RIVER BANK: the Skylon. You couldn’t miss this anyway, 
because it is visible from most of the West End, a 290 ft. 
aluminium pencil supported on nothing and illuminated at 
night. Twentieth-century equivalent of the Eiffel Tower that 
adorned the Paris Exhibition of 1889. 


The sculptured lion that used to adorn the Lion Brewery 
alongside Hungerford Bridge (demolished to make way for 


the concert hall) and re-erected in York Road at the foot of 


Waterloo Station approach, to mark the concert hall booking 
office. Made of Coade Stone, the mysterious synthetic 
material out of which so many of London’s architectural 
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first design, kicked over her stool in anger and said ““ Make 
it look like that.””) Nearest English architecture ever got to 
full-blooded Baroque, and impressive, in its present state. 
Thence through Lord North Street, across Great Peter 
Street into Cowley Street, Barton Street and Great College 
Street, centre of charming Georgian residential quarter of 
quiet streets and small houses, many occupied by M.P.s, 
through archway to Dean’s Yard (note trees). 


Westminster Abbey 

Don’t go straight through Dean’s Yard, nice though it is, 
but at next archway on right, turn into Westminster School 
Yard and then left at bottom under another archway which 
will take you right into Dark Cloister of Westminster Abbey 
(if, before leaving the school yard, you can find a friendly 
looking native, try and get him to show you Inigo Jones’ 
staircase in Ashburnham House—part of Westminster 
School—and store up for your townscape notebook the 
terrific scene of the Victoria Tower of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment rising over the gardens, remembering if you can at 
same time that this is the centre of the metropolis.) Little 
Cloister (right) is little known, approached bya magnificent 
tunnel. Return, via tunnel, and so to main cloister, whence 
by a side door you enter Abbey which, bya strange paradox, 
is Gothic museum of one of Europe’s great collections of 
Baroque sculpture in the shape of the monuments to the 
famous dead. You must see the Nightingale Monument and 
don’t miss Wade, Newton and Hargrave. 


Queen Anne’s Gate 
Leave by the North door and cross Parliament Square, use- 
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lessly remodelled this year, left into Great George Street 
(notice specially No. 12, one of the best 18th-century small 
buildings in London), straight on through Storey’s Gate (Joe 
Thorn, who has been in the parks for 40 years, looks after 
this gate and Queen Anne’s Gate), into Park, up Birdcage 
Walk, look out for the passage on the left, Cockpit Steps 
site of the old Cockpit, demolished 1812—see diary of 
Boswell, who, incidentally, lived in Downing Street (home 
of Prime Ministers) in 1763 ; mount steps and turn right into 
Queen Anne’s Gate (Park Street this end, Queen’s Square 
beyond on old maps), finest existing example of Queen Anne 
street-architecture ; passing No. 12 (National Club) the only 
other known job of Elmes, architect of St. George’s-Hall- 
Liverpool fame ; passing also statue of Queen Anne herself, 
London’s leading mystery sculpture since nothing whatever 
is known about it or its sculptor, though it is one of London’s 
best and none the worse for the stones small boys were 
encouraged to throw at it for a hundred years, in the belief 
that it was Bloody Mary. Past the offices of the National 
Trust, then out by Queen Anne’s Gate into St. James’s 
Park. As you go look back at Queen Anne’s Mansions, 
London’s first skyscraper, built to annoy Queen Victoria, 
whose minions had previously forbidden the syndicate in- 
volved to build on Crown Lands within the sight of Bucking- 
ham Palace (the thirteen floors are entirely brick-on-brick 
construction. Indirectly brought about the law limiting the 
height of buildings). 


into the park 
Before crossing Birdcage Walk read the rules and regula- 
tions. If you can’t be bothered, at least be warned by us of 
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enrichments were carved about the end of the eighteenth 
century. Interesting because the secret of Coade Stone has 
now been lost, and no scientist has succeeded in rediscovering 
it. An example of what might happen in a bigger way to a 
technocracy. 


The corner in the LION AND UNICORN pavilion devoted to crazy 
inventions and other illustrations of the Englishman’s con- 
genital eccentricity. 


In the COUNTRYSIDE PAVILION, an immense plaster tree on the 
branches of which are perched one stuffed specimen of every 
kind of bird that inhabits the British Isles. 


In the POWER AND PRODUCTION pavilion the largest sheet of 
polished plate glass ever made—S0 ft. long and 8 ft. 0 in. 
high. 


The TELEKINEMA, where as well as television programmes the latest 
types of cinema film are shown, including stereoscopic films 
in colour and multi-stereophonic films in which the noises 
appear to come from all parts of the auditorium, as though 
the audience was in among the action depicted. 


THE ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL, London’s new permanent music centre 
with an auditorium seating 3,000, situated within a few yards 
of a railway bridge across which trains rattle and roar every 
few minutes, but thanks to the wonders .of building science 
are quite inaudible within. 


The old SHOT TOWER (temporarily a radar mast) in which shot was 
manufactured by the traditional method of dropping molten 
lead from a height into a basin of water until a couple of 
— ago. Magnificent interior views looking up. Don’t miss 
this. 


If you’re INTERESTED IN HOUSING, it’s worth a trip to Poplar in 
the East End to look at a model residential neighbourhood 
now under construction in an area flattened by bombing. It’s 
called Lansbury and has been chosen as the “ live architec- 
ture’. exhibit of the Festival. It contains houses, flats, old 
people’s homes, schools, churches, shops and a market 
square, and attached to it is the Festival’s own temporary 
exhibition on town-planning and building sciences. Visit the 
‘“* crazy house,” designed to show the unfortunate results of 
all the mistakes that are made by unscientific builders. You 





can’t miss the way to Lansbury: straight down Commercial 
Road and West India Dock Road, and when you get near 
you will see a giant decorated crane marking the spot. 
Notice by the way the street names in this traditional 
dockers’ neighbourhood—Pekin Street and the like—a 
reminder of the flourishing days of the China trade. 


At Battersea Park, James Gardiner, John Piper, Osbert 
Lancaster (illustrator of this guide) and many others have 
done things that will surprise you too. 
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one of the rules, which is that you may not wash clothes, or 
dip your head in the canal. The park was enclosed by 
Henry VIII and allegedly laid out by Le Notre (Greenwich 
Park and Versailles) for Charles II, of which scheme the 
Mall is the only recognizable remaining feature. It is today 
one of the most perfect examples of Regency landscaping 
and planting (work of Nash, 1828). It is unspoilt except for 
the rhododendrons, planted by the Ministry of Works, lining 
the path you are now walking on. Pause as you come to the 
charming little suspension bridge. Raise your camera to the 
left for an exposure of ** Buck House,” wind on and expose 
again for London’s most-romantic-view-of-all, pinnacles of 
Whitehall Court over and behind War Office and Horse 
Guards Parade. From the bridge you will be able to see 
the only place of refreshment in the Park. It is called the 
Cake House. Also in the Park is a weather bulletin board 
where daily reports are posted for the benefit of the public. 


bird life 

Use your binoculars to spot two pelicans, Peter (the pink 
one), and Paul, whose predecessors have been here since 
and before Evelyn saw them on February 9th, 1665 (recorded 
in his diary); the first brace were given to Charles II by 
the Russian Ambassador. They are fed by Mr. Hinton, with 
fresh herrings, at 4.0 every day. Two swans are also resident; 
any others present will have flown in from the Thames, and 
on December 9, 1950, there were 36 varieties of wildfowl on 
the lake. Beside the Mall, in the distance is the “ Citadel” 
mystery building, extension to the Admiralty built during 
the war (not a film set for a new frontier fort). Beyond, 
Waterloo steps designed by the great Townscaper, Nash, to 








whom we owe Carlton House Terrace (on your right or left) 
and York column (commemorating George IV’s brother, 
the Duke of York, “ put up there to be out of reach of his 
creditors ’’), one of London’s greatest pieces of sustained 
monumental town-planning and one of the nicest layouts in 
Europe. Bomb-damaged and threatened with “ rebuilding ”’, 
it was taken over by the Government for preservation, who, 
believe it or not, then threatened to rebuild it themselves. 


St. James’s 

Don’t forget you are still on the suspension bridge. From 
here, if you know how, you can walk through the courtyards 
of St. James’s Palace to Pall Mall, which provides a pleasant 
reminder of the old tradition of personal contact between 
subject and Monarch. Turn left, along the lake, bear first 
right and out into the Mall and enter St. James’s Palace by 
Clarence Gate. Junior not allowed to ride his tricycle, past 
top-hatted gate keeper and bearskin-topped sentry (who 
won't take any notice of you). Right, Clarence House 
(residence in any Royal house is always indicated by 
the flying of the Royal Standard). Walk up the cobbles 
into Stable Yard (red-bricked, Georgian and charming). 
There’s a way through to Green Park on the left, but 
turn right, into Ambassador’s Court, and cut under the 
archway at the end into Pall Mall. Here guiding becomes 
difficult. First take a peep at Marlborough House, Queen 
Mary’s home, and along its garden wall a statue of Queen 
Alexandra. Next cross Pall Mall and first passage on the left 
is Crown Passage. Charming little shopping centre (and if 
this walk has taken longer than you thought, try the lunch 
at the Red Lion). You are now at the back of Nos. 3 and 6, 
Berry’s and Lock’s (we’ve already told you about them). 
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CITY WALK 


Don’t get the idea from what’s gone before that 
townscape is just another exhibition game. Far 
from it. Now that the moon is up and the traffic 
thinning out, what about an exercise in the real 
thing? Easier to concentrate when one can stand 
in the roadway without wounding the feelings of 








a bus driver. But what roadway? In this full 
moon? The City? The City of course. 


CITY DESERTED 


The City settles down to peace at an unbelievably early hour, not 


- long after six. At 1.0 a.m. barring the odd bus and newspaper van, 


it’s as though nothing had stirred in that jungle for a hundred 
years. A walk through the City in the full moon is a thing no one 
forgets. But if you prefer, the same walk can be done in daylight 
(with rather less chance of staying alive till the end). 


Bow 

Start at the altar steps of Bow Church from which, through West 
Window and door, can be seen, unbelievably beautiful in the full 
moon the dome and east end of St. Paul’s. Fhere isn’t another 
view in London to compare with this product of the blitz. Build- 
ings hid it before and buildings will hide it again unless, which is 
highly unlikely, the City decides to keep some open space where 
it would have a purpose, instead of keeping it for road traffic, 
where it hasn’t. So see it while you may. Bow’s own interior, 
roofless and fire-marbled, ‘is that rare thing, a piece of pure 
architecture ; but you may find the door locked—the British, like 
the Dutch, always lock everything they can—in which case your 
walk will have to start from the steps of the west door. Same 
view. Don’t overlook, as you stand there, the weird effects (purely 
fortuitous, result of the blitz,) of the waste land round the Cathe- 
dral suggesting cliff and sea-scape, out of which rise single church 
towers and strange ruins, tantalizingly beautiful in the moonlight. 


Garlickhithe . 

Now, make your way across Watling Street, down Garlick Hill, 
where (mornings) blue-chinned skinners and furriers, speaking all 
the languages under the sun, except English, do business on the 
street—and what a street—and with a thought, as you pass the 
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At No. 3 is the entrance to Pickering Place. The right hand 
wall of the passage is Elizabethan and is half-timbered. 
Pickering Place was the last duelling ground in London. In 
it you will find a sundial in the form of an astrolabe, and the 
head of Lord Palmerston (part of a tombstone). If you peep 
in at the entrance of No. 4 you will find some interesting 
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prints, one of St. James’s as it might have been and one as it 
was, and charters to hold markets in St. James’s. It’s worth 
your while to make a detour down St. James’s Place, to see 
if you can catch the tail end of an auction at Christie’s. 
(No. 27.) Auctions start at 11.0 and last until about 1.30, but 
you can go in any time. 
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door of St. James’ Garlickhithe, for Jimmy Garlick in his glass 
case inside, pull up on the river bank at Queenhithe. Go down 
the river stairs and get your first real look at the river lights. The 
bridges west of you will be Blackfriars, road and rail. 


water front 

Now comes a great hooting of steamers (which means the tide is 
high), a strange homeless sound in the deserted dark street, and 
then the booming chime of Cathedral clocks, the two sounds 
which tell one sharper than words that one is on the water-front 
of the world’s port. Authentic London. Turn East and you are 
confronted with a different sort of townscape, the great bulk of 
Cannon Street Station, typical product of that great Romantic 
utilitarian, the Victorian engineer. Enormous in size, prodigious 
in scale, reeking not of land’s edge nor water’s beginning, this 
half Crystal Palace thrusts its great bulk out over the river, pre- 
senting a mouth like a Zeppelin hangar to the little trains that. 
crawl (at this hour only spasmodically) in and out over the echo- 
ing iron bridge. Thames Street dives through the black hole 
underneath. Here, once and for all, can be settled that thorny 
question of change of scale, which worries many people when 
they foresee gigantic modern buildings dwarfing the little neigh- 
bourhoods they know and love. First, modern buildings needn’t 
te gigantic. But if they are, here is the answer. The scale of 
Thames Street and Cannon Street Station is hopelessly incom- 
patible, yet the combination produces just that drama of contrast 
which the townscaper is on the look out for. Far from murdering 
tach other they set each other off. We are in the presence, in fact, 
of one of those accidents of /aissez-faire which have made of 
London a genuine piece of picturesque landscape. Besides such 
visual drama as this, the boulevards of Paris, though immensely 
Pompous, are very elementary stuff. 


destrian network 
Under this archway one gains London Bridge. It’s worth getting 








on the bridge just to look back at Cannon Street Station (there 
is a pink brick corner building jutting out into the street immedi- 
ately at the foot of the station, which, with the twist of the street, 
is worth a small fortune as a landscape motif). Beyond London 
Bridge you are in Billingsgate (we shall be coming back at 5.0 
a.m.) and can climb to those lanes above and beyond the Monu- 
ment (looking back at a good piece of Sharawagzi—St. Magnus 
steeple against the glass windows of a modern building—on the 
way). These lanes must be recorded just because they have been 
overlooked by the wideners and straighteners. To any but the 
connoisseur of urban landscape they are probably rather dim and 
rather dirty little alleyways—George Lane and the Alley to St. 
Mary-at-Hill, Lovat (late Love) Lane, St. Dunstan’s Alley, Idol 
Lane. But to those who realize that these courts and alleyways are 
the hangover of the mediaeval city plan, representing the sensible 
pedestrian scale of the place, knocked silly by undirected motor 
traffic, they are highly significant. You go under London Bridge 
and then turn left up Fish Street Hill, right into Monument 
Street, left up Pudding Lane, right into George Lane, which runs 
into Botolph Alley (pitch black, very romantic), which runs 
into the lane by St. Mary-at-Hill, which comes out down steps 
with a twist through a white-washed archway (which turns out to 
be a Wren doorway) under the great clock and West front of St. 
Mary. Of such sober alleyways the pedestrian network of Lon- 
don could be rebuilt—livened here by a piazza, there, where it 
has to go underground, by a crypt or cloister of the sort that 
takes one from Westminster School yard (see 12.0 noon) through 
the Dark Cloister to the Abbey. 

Now that you’re here, take a little more exercise and go down 
Seething Lane to St. Olave’s, Hart Street (sacred to the memory 
of diarist Pepys) to Crutched Friars and so into that archway, 
still darker than the one under Cannon Street Station, known as 
French Ordinary Court. This court is certainly unique as to 
odour—not of the nuisances committed by little dogs, or by 
little boys who have not been arch-trained, does it smell, but of 
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WHERE TO EAT 


What’s the difference between lunch and dinner ? 
Mrs. Beeton might tell you, but at most restau- 
rants, except for the price, there is little or none. 
We have split a few hairs and collared a few 


like Night and Day divided is this Guide, 


places which we think are better for lunch—City 
taverns (not open for meals at night), places 
with a view (worth seeing by daylight) and cheap 
spots (we think you might want to save your 
money for the evening meal). Here it might be 
worth noting that if you are in a watch-pawning 
mood (see 9 a.m.) there are the great popular 
chain-restaurants of Lyons’, A.B.C., Express 
Dairy, where you can probably eat more for less 
than anywhere else in the world. This guide 
ignores such honoured Institutions just as it 
ignores the Department Stores, because they are 
Institutions which you ought to know already, 
and our job is to tell you what you might not 
know. And then there are the old-faithfuls at the 
other end of the food ladder, Berkeley, Con:- 
naught, Ritz, Savoy, Claridge’s. It goes without 
saying that you can feed or stay in them at almost 
any hour of the day or night, together, according 
to legend, with (at the Ritz) Diplomats and Inter- 
national Mystery Men, (at Claridge’s) Kings 
crowned and uncrowned, (at the Savoy) Femmes 
Fatales and the International Spy Ring, (at the 
Berkeley) ‘‘ The County ” and “ The Cavalry” 
and (at the Connaught) those who regard even 
decorations and titles as marks of the parvenu. 
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essential oils. Effect: that of a cinema when the attendant has 
gone by with the scent spray. The warm darkness, pitch black until 
your eyes get accustomed to it, is like the cinema too, until one 
feels cobbles underfoot and sees at last a dim lamp and the exit to 
Fenchurch Street. Fenchurch Street Station’s flank, though in- 
ferior to Cannon Street, makes another fine backcloth to 
Crutched Friars. Under this, one can turn right into Cooper’s 
Row. Cooper’s Row is London. Or, since so much is blitzed, 
shall we say was London. So was, or is, that part beyond the 
Tower and Tower Bridge (which you can reach easily from here) 
where you join up with the Greenwich Walk (8.0 a.m.). Down St. 


Katharine’s Way to Wapping High Street and the Prospect of 


Whitby. An even better time this (except that you can’t get into 
a pub) for seeing the dock landscape, since blitzed wilder- 
nesses and horrors of LCC flat-land give place to the ferribi- 
lita of night amongst giant warehouses, only half obscuring the 
midnight movement of great ships. If you want the very quin- 
tessence of London, wait at the swing bridge (which is the 
street) by St. John’s Church, Wapping, and hear and watch the 
big ships moving (it’s high tide, remember) round you—lights, 
darkness, gleams of water, dock walls, early nineteenth-century 
architecture (architecturally, St. Katharine’s Docks by Telford 
are the best things on the waterfront). However, all this is most im- 
proper ina “ city ’’ walk, since you are well outside London Wall. 
Back to the Tower, please, or (since it is locked) to Tower Pier, 
just west of the sentry (look out for an open iron postern and the 
Eagle Steamer notices), where we will leave you overlooking the 
moonlit Pool of London, guarded to the east by the twin Gothic 
towers of Tower Bridge, a magnificent dream of half a century 
ago. Across the river, acting as a backdrop to this scene, the 
modern wharves. And in between the river, stretching to left 
and right, the working space for watermen, rivermen, pilots, 
tugmen, bargemen, policemen, firemen, customs officers, river 
rats and dock rats and the temporary resting place for deep- 
sea Sailors from every other port in the world. 





2 am 


OPEN ALL NIGHT 


As you wander back through deserted streets yo 
may be wondering where you can get some 
aspirins to cure that headache, or something to 
quieten a rumbling tummy. Few though they are, 
here and there about the town you will see the 
lighted doorway of a chemist (prescriptions 
only), a post office, a church or a restaurant. We 
have combed the town and this is what we have 
found. 
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—City} ROOM WITH A VIEW 
places HYDE PARK HOTEL Not quite so central but the restaurant does make contact with Hyde Park and if you’re lucky enough 
cheap Knightsbridge, S.W.1 to get a window table you will overlook lawns and trees, not to mention flowers, birds and eques- 
SLO: 4567 triennes. The Knightsbridge district by the way has some very ritzy pubs opposite the Knightsbridge 
your barracks (Household Cavalry barracks) such for instance as The Trevor Arms (lunch can be got here). 
sht be MIRABELLE IF IT’S HOT and you want something right out of doors, remember the courtyard here where you will 
wning 57, Curzon Street, W.1 lunch al fresco under a roof of creepers which might be vine leaves. Very replenishing, as is the highly 
GRO: 1940 decorative cold table. Large wine list seems to have some vintages earlier than the eternal °47’s and 
ypular 45's. 
XPress RITZ The restaurant is still the only really sophisticated piece of “ Louis — in the eating world (Mewes and 
| Piccadilly, W.1 Davis, architects) and very reviving after all that jazz-modern which is jazz and isn’t modern. A_table 
OT Less REG: 8181 by the window on a sunny day has a champagne-like quality very rare in these times. Odd thing is that 
guide unlike some of Soho the Ritz (except for its cocktails) isn’t wildly expensive. The wine and cider 
cups should be investigated. 
as Il 96, PICCADILLY Very pleasant too can be a table by the window in the restaurant (as opposed to the grill room) 
ey are W.1 which also overlooks the Green Park, but with scarlet buses in between. Décor here is stage-designer’s 
MAY: 9661 wedding cake rococo, pink to off-white, nice for those who like that sort of thing. Food as good as 
ready, the view. 
it not DERRY & TOMS Try the roof garden restaurant, not so expensive, but al fresco. Light lunches in the surprisingly large 
at the High Street, Kensington, W.8 Woodland Garden. Also the Spanish Garden and Tudor Garden (see what London’s atmosphere does 
wEs: 8181 to flowers). A stream with sheldrakes (ducks to you) a waterfall, fruit trees (the chairmen get the 
Con: fruit) and a view of London. The 1s. you pay to get on the roof goes to the Hospital Benevolent Fund 
: so don’t feel too badly about it. 
ithout 
ilmos} SEA FOOD, BUTTERIES AND BARS 
ording SHEEKEY S FISH RESTAURANT Started by Mrs. Sheekey in 1896, now run by her daughter, Mrs. Williams. Stage doors of Wyndham’s 
Int 29, St. Martin’s Court, and the New opposite. Frequented by stage people (Basil Radford, Bobby Howes, Michael Redgrave, 
nter- Charing Cross Road, W.C.1 etc.), many of whose signed photographs adorn the walls. Small marble-topped oyster (12s. a doz.) 
Kings TEM: 4118 bar ; two small rooms crowded with tables. A modest Is. 6d. during the Twenties, your plate of 
‘ stewed eel or steamed halibut will now cost you 5s. 6d. Open from 12.0 to 8.0. Fully licensed. 
omuares DRIVER'S Oyster bar, etc. Emphasis on fish food. Suitable for tourists. 
at the 46, Glasshouse Street, W.1 
valry ” REG: 4646 
BENTLEY'S BAR Emphasis on fish food. Suitable for tourists. 
1 even 15, Swallow Street, W.1 
rvenu REG: 0431 
side like Night and Day divided is this Guide, Cross not this line but read the other side 
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HUNGRY after that walk through the city ? Not a hundred yards away 
is the Avenue Café in Aldgate Avenue (a stone’s throw from 
Aldgate Tube)—open all night. Not only that, but you will 
get a good steak, or eggs (things you will not get in many 
other places). Hope you’re used to army language. Décor is 
traditional, green and cream, green glass table tops, green 
plastic shakers, vinegar and sauce on each table; boxing 
match and Coca Cola ads, radio and net curtains (clean too). 
The kitchen, or should we say stove, is in the corner of the 
room and contributes to the atmosphere. If you want to ring 
up your hotel to cancel breakfast in bed there is a coin tele- 
phone right at your elbow. At your other elbow a taxi driver 
or a Sailor just off his ship and going home. 


STILL HUNGRY ? Get that taxi driver to take you to S. Cohen in 
Wentworth Street (he’s probably been there before). You are 
probably his last fare for the night so take him in with you 
for a cup of tea (in thick mugs) and a fresh pretzel. That’s 
Mrs. Cohen behind the counter. We fear the combination 
of glass, marble and American cloth table tops won’t match 
up to last night’s snowy white linen, but you will still have 
the company of your driver. 


AT THE OTHER END Of town is the Yellow House Hotel, 8, Bays- 
water Road, open up to 3 a.m. (even after that, but it is 
risky). Ask Una, with a cigarette behind her ear, or Ann, who 
is only 18, to bring you a plate of spaghetti (Milanese or 
Bolognese). The restaurant is in the basement, two rooms, 
both filled with tobacco smoke, and the patrons are of a very 
mixed variety, nearest thing to quartier Latin. Check table- 





characters, negroes with glasses of lemonade, two straws, 
bearded artists. In the basement Gent’s cloakroom the fol- 
lowing remedies may be obtained automatically by the inser- 
tion of a coin in one comprehensive machine: soda mints, 
cascara tablets, stomach powders, septic pencil, formalin 
and mint, aspirin. 

OTHER ALL NIGHT HAUNTS include Minerva Restaurant, Baker 
Street; Tea Room, Paddington Station; Tea Bar, Waterloo 
Station; Café Quaradeghini, Borough High Street. And the 
Junior Turf Club, so known to generations of young chaps- 
about-town, meaning the coffee stall outside Hyde Park Gate 
at Hyde Park Corner. 


BOOTS, Piccadilly, W.1. Most central of the all night chemists, gets a 
lot of its glamour from being in the heart of showland. 
Otherwise exactly like any other. Open for prescriptions only. 
Row of metal chairs for queuers. Most counters draped with 
dust sheets. 


POST OFFICE, Charing Cross Road. Open for certain classes of busi- 
ness but not the best place to post your midnight letter. You 
can always send a telegram from a phone box remember. 


ST. MARTIN-IN-THE-FIELDS CHURCH, Trafalgar Square. Overlook- 
ing busy pigeoned Trafalgar Square. A refuge from neon 
lights and the traffic. 


THE OXFORD STREET BOOK SHOP (297). If you can’t get to sleep, go 


and buy yourself a book here, any time up to 2.0 in the 
morning. Also foreign newspapers. 


ets yo cloths, green leatherette modernistic chairs, and rough cast at your convenience 
cream walls provide the setting. The spaghetti (and they have i 
: some many other items) will cost you 3s., a cup of coffee 9d. Mr. At the Gents, Hyde Park Corner, to look after you at night 
hing to Mitchell is in charge of the restaurant, and Mr. Eddie Mea- is Donald Sutherland. Fittings by John Doulton of London 
rey are, dows in charge of the hotel. and Paris, usual fees. And if you have no money apply to 
see the LYONS’ CORNER HOUSE in the Strand is open ALL night, but after Donald who will let you in for nothing. 
renee midnight only on the second floor. Help Yourself Service, IF THIS ONE DOESN’T PLEASE YOU, others at: Charing Cross Road, 
‘iptions prices more than usual (night staff is SO expensive), Choco- Men and Women; Embankment Gardens and Leicester 
int. We late 9d., coffee 7}d., tea 54d. Friday the best night, 2 a.m. Square, Men and Women ; Piccadilly Circus, Men ; Trafalgar 
. to 3 a.m. the best time, to see the crowd of what looks like Square, Men and Women; Victoria Embankment (West- 
ve have half the total of London’s night owls. Head waiter (some- minster Bridge), Men and Women; majority of other con- 
thing more than just that), confidante and mentor is Mr. veniences open from 8 a.m. to 11 p.m. or 11.30 p.m. on 
Clarke. Curious crowd including sailors, sundry sleeping week-days and from 9 a.m. until 11 p.m. on Sunday. 
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THE HOUSE OF HAMBURGER 
1, Leicester Street, W.C.2 
GER: 4864 


You can get a hamburger (served with a salad at 3s. 6d.) but in spite of its name, this is a fish restau- 
rant. Sit at one of the small tables, or on a stool at the L-shaped bar (chromium glass rails overhead 
hung with imitation loaves and lobsters) to eat your Whitstable oyster, jellied eel, lobster, or any 
other kind of fish you fancy. Fully licensed. Open from 12 noon to 12 midnight. 





CUNNINGHAM’S 
51, Curzon Street, W.1 


Ultra Fortnum & Mason style with ground floor bar and first floor drawing-room bar-restaurant, 
damask-chaired, champagne-cocktailed, confidential. Your opulent American relatives will gladly pay 





72, St. James’s Street, S.W.1 
REG: 1373 


GRO: 3141 15s. for the speciality, Lobster Cunningham, and 8s. 6d. for other sea food dishes. Awe-inspiring 
helpings. Wine not the equal of the food. 
PRUNIER’S Sea foods. A complete importation from Paris. 





THE MERMAIDEN 
Clarges Street, W.1 
GRO: 2964 


Of the buttery variety is Manetta’s sea-food bar The Mermaiden, where for 5s. you can get a delicious 
truite meuniére and when we say delicious we mean it. Your waiter will probably be wearing his 
waders. This by the way is London home of Swiss wines. Try the Montibeux, white and rather sweet, 
but not without character. Décor is orthodox moderne but the floor is on a hill which makes for 
gaiety. Remarkably good white, red and rosé wines (not Swiss) from 5s. a quarter carafe, make for 
gaiety too. Black Velvet 6s., Coupe de Champagne 6s. 





BERKELEY BUTTERY 
77, Piccadilly, W.1 
REG: 8282 


Theoretically this is where you pop in for a snack when you haven’t time for a full dress luncheon in 
the restaurant. Actually, snack luncheons tend to go on longer, work out no cheaper, than the other 
kind—particularly here where the climate is so bracing. Company chic, cocktails excellent, conversa- 
tions loud, assured, the accent of privilege. 





CLARIDGE’S CAUSERIE 
Brcok Street, W.1 
MAY: 83860 


It seems more informal than it is. Noted for hors d’ceuvres. 





FORTNUM & MASON’S 
181, Piccadilly, W.1 
REG: 8040 





Also of the buttery type. Fortnum and Mason’s food-lounge, much frequented by the fashionable 
ladies doing their shopping. Very rich cakes. Don’t step on the French poodle. 





CITY CHOP HOUSES 








PIMM’S 
3, Poultry, E.C.2 
cit: 4840 


Sandwich bar in old-fashioned pub atmosphere. Patronized by city gents. Stand against the counter 
with your plate full and a pint. Famous gin-sling with a flower of the herb borage on top and 
much else underneath, known world-over as a ‘‘ Pimms,”’ issued from here eighty years ago. 





SIMPSOW’S 
100, Strand, W.C.2 
TEM: 7131 





The classic house (known the world over) of the Cut From The Joint. Thus uniquely and essentially 
English. A school of thought holds that Simpson’s grow their own bullocks and muttons, for no other 
meat is comparable. If the chef carves for you, give him a memento of friendship. Try to eat down- 
stairs. Not strictly the City of course, next door to the Savoy. 
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> am 


E S C A Pp E into London 


stay out of bed. Now that you’ve done the City 
and the moon is still up, here’s your big chance, 
while the town’s off-guard, to escape into London 
(a very different place); the inner London, the 
London you won’t really see from the top of a 
bus or behind a very big lorry in a very small 
street. Return for a re-check by daylight if you 
like, but for the first break-in, the night assault 
every time; remembering that the object is not 
so much to catalogue a fact as to uncover a 
secret. What follows covers so much of the jungle 
that it reads rather like a catalogue, but in fact it 
carries you into some of its most personal and 
revealing (but of course central) backwaters 
You'll need a car. If you haven’t brought your 
own, indulge in a hired one from Godfrey Davis 
Ltd. of 7, Eccleston Street, S.W.1, SLO.0022, 
who will allow you to drive one of theirs (a five- 
seater Morris Oxford at 30s. for the first thirty 
miles and Is. a mile thereafter). International Car 
Hire Ltd., 5A, Bathurst Street, W.2. AMB.7010, 


H 
4 








For eighteen hours the town is a howling free- 
for-all ; for about six (not just once a life-time but 
every single day of its life) it becomes one of 
those lost ruins of the jungle, deserted except for 
some burning trees and prowling wild life, to be 
discovered afresh each time one is wise enough to 





has cars to suit all pockets and tastes (from 
8 h.p. Morris at £1 a day plus 5d. a mile to a 
18 h.p. Standard Vanguard at 30s. a day plus 9d. 
a mile, even chauffeur-driven Rolls Royces). If 
driving yourself, don’t forget to take enough 
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id SIMPSON’S TAVERN We suggest the grill room on the ground floor, where Ernie (been there 45 years) will show you to 
ly Ball Court, 384, Cornhill, E.C.3 your seat and hover anxiously over you. Panelled room, high-backed horse boxes, three aside. Speedy 
MAN: 8901 service and 6s. will cover you on a three-course lunch. The people you will see, in city suits, with 
i Oxford accents, 90 per cent. male. In a corner of the room, a grill, the coke still glows (to keep the 
t, gravy warm). No chops, no steaks. Would you mind putting your hat on the Brass Hat rail Sir ? 
ty Albert in chef’s hat presides over the grill. 
1B DR. BUTLER’S HEAD A.L.C. only and your bill may be 10s. Bar and buffet ground floor. Side entrance to restaurant on the 
— RESTAURANT first floor, with a balcony overlooking at second floor level. Half-timbered interior, carpeted floor. 
Coleman Street, E.C.2 Rolls and butter waiting for you, beer obtained from downstairs. Coffee at 6d. comes by the pot. 
MON: 3504 Served by Len, get him to tell you about Dick Turpin. Don’t sit waiting to pay the bill—cash desk 
downstairs. 
US WATLING RESTAURANT Claims to be the oldest house, first to be built after the Great Fire in the Cordwainers Ward. Reput- 
is Corner Watling Street and Bow Lane, edly a refreshment house for Wren’s workmen. Scheduled as ancient monument. Home from home 
" E.C.4 for Australians during the war. One bar and seats for 20 in the front room (the most picturesque), 
“Se CIT: 6225 with hand-cut beams, Hogarth prints and a complete set of proper copper pots. Don’t ring the bell 
Or 


a unless you want to buy drinks all round. 


CHESHIRE CHEESE Built 1667 (and they don’t let you forget it, it’s on all the mustard and pepper pots). Dining room 
naa Wine Office Court, 145, Fleet Street, ground floor on the left. Ye fare will probably add up to about 10s. Tailed waiters tread the saw-dust 
in E.C.4 floor. Clay pipes in pots line the window sills. Pre-war eminent visitors were given a pipe and tobacco 


er CEN: 9129 free, but times are changed. Seating mostly in horse boxes, three aside, others on Windsor chairs. 
a- Alleged spiritual home of Dr. Johnson. 


Ground floor, large bar, cast iron columns, barrels; first floor grill room and place to aim for after 
your pint, for lunch in horse boxes. The original tavern, then The Cock and Bottle, was on the north 
side of Fleet Street till 1887. Known to Pepys, Thackeray, Dickens and Tennyson, who wrote a poem 


about it. LOOK OUT FoR original cock sign carved by Grinling Gibbons, kept in the bar out of reach 
of souvenir hunters. 








Base COCK TAVERN 
22, Fleet Street, E.C.4 
CEN: 8570 


dle 





GEORGE AND VULTURE By name one of the oldest taverns in the City. Chaucer would have told you how to get to it—in 
3, Castle Court, E.C.3 


those days it was called the George. Its present name probably derives from its amalgamation with the 
MAN: 2839 Live Vulture after the Great Fire. Named as Pickwick’s London headquarters, although it will 
4 probably be more easily found, not by asking for the address, but for St. Michael’s Alley, Cornhill. 
Still a meeting place for the City Pickwick Club. Glass doors are inscribed Thomas's Chop House, and 
chop house it is, with horse boxes and cast iron pillars. The food is good. Have a drink at the bar 


























“— on the ground floor, but eat upstairs for atmosphere and more speedy service. 

a HOOP AND GRAPES Originally a coaching station at the City’s eastern Gate—close by the River at the Tower—it has 
47, Aldgate High Street, E.C.3 withstood all the onslaughts of modernisation. With mahogany, chocolate and cream glossy paint, 

— ROY: 1375 beams, barrels and boarding it retains its character of a port—or riverside—eating pub. Tradition 

II unimpaired and uncommercialised, hard-to-find and unobtrusive; it sits in its little paved recess off 

her the assertive commercialism of the High Street—just as Dr. Johnson may have known it. The Lunch 

yn- Room—beyond the bar—filled with City men, provides a good setting and a reasonably-priced 

meal (soup is only 2d.). Landlord, Mr. Saunders. is ready to show visitors around the building. 
de like Night and Day divided is this Guide, Cross not this line but read the other side 
‘ity money for a deposit, £10 in this case. Remember lessly left in the roadway, window boxes. The corner cobbler, 


: - . : ' knee boots and old leather trunks in the window, the dairy and 
> go 
we, not to blow bane horn as it will disturb the night public house side by side. On one side garages, above them flats, 


don life of the jungle. further along a giant plane tree, dominating. Although named 
the Street, completely mews in character, a secluded backwater, with 


fa 7 a pleasant twist. o The Horse and Groom,” well worth a visit (not 

Belgravia previously mentioned). In contrast, carry on to Belgrave Mews, 
aall Get them to put you on your way to Eaton Square—the largest through Motcomb Street (right) with made-to-measure shops, 
you square in London, mainly Regency, porticoed, many-storied, bright and glossy, eager to attract customers, and the Pantech- 
wult basemented. At one time badly threatened due to requisitioning nicon, yellow Doric-columned furniture repository. Left and left 


and consequent neglect. King’s Road right down the centre (one again into West Halkin Street, Belgrave Mews (right) with arched 


not time royal route from St. James’s Palace to Hampton Court), this entrance, strait-laced but tremendously dramatic as seen be- 
ra portion tree-lined and stately as before urbanization. Belgrave tween tall houses, cobbled roadway. “ Star Tavern ” this end and 
igle Street (left), passing St. Peter’s, Eaton Square (for fashionable coachmen’s flats, but with now very different type owners, who 
_. weddings), into Belgrave Square. And on the corner between Gros- have an eye for colour, especially yellow, and tubbed evergreens. 

ot it venor Crescent and Wilton Crescent, at the end, the Ruritanian / 7 

and Embassy, location of film, “* Fallen Idol,” tall, stuccoed, evoca- 

ers tive. This is Embassy-land anyway, and in the Square, beside a Brompton 

: copious number of houses “‘ To Let ’’ (houses such as these pro- Out the other end, Pont Street (right), source of the phrase “ Pont 
our vided home comfort for Victorian families, but are now split into Street Dutch,” through Beauchamp Place, a sudden outcrop of 

AVIS any number of flats), are the Spanish, Norwegian, Saudi Arabian class shops, to Brompton Road (left), plebeian, tree and antique 


22 and Mexican Embassies. Coast up Wilton Crescent, restored 
ag Georgian, then dive suddenly into Wilton Row and find yourself 
ive- in a completely different world. Hence our word “ escape.” 
irty Mews, in fact, to Wilton Crescent, cobbled and sporadically pave- 


shop lined, fluorescently lit, into Cheval Place (right), so narrow 
that you will wonder how you ever got through, a forced turn to 
the right and then an obligatory one to the left. Now in Rutland 
Street and an area, for some strange reason, entirely overlooked by 


Car mented and full of pink houses and bay trees which were once the spec. builder—to Montpelier Place (right, out of Montpelier 

coachmen’s quarters, now madly sought after and trying to live Walk), charming, delicate two-storey houses with basements de- 

)10, down its mews location. Near the end the “* Grenadier” (see lightfully and slenderly railed. At the end the German Evangelical 

rom 6 p.m.), one of London’s quiet and most secret pubs, entrance Church, ornate, weather-worn white stone like a cream cake 

Oa door up a flight of steps. Beside it, Old Barrack Yard with centre amongst a lot of buns. Beauffful Montpelier Square (left), calm 
c 


gutter beaconed by gas lamp and screened by a creepered trellis. 
9d. Kinnerton Street (left) is really what we have been leading you to, 
). If supreme, the most cosy and romantic of all mews. A composite 

of London town life of the “‘ hidden” type, two-storey houses 
ugh with bright front doors up a couple of steps, potted trees care- 


and unruffled by the two out-of-London arteries of traffic so close 
on either side. Trevor Place (right and left), leading to Kensington 
Road (left), stretching to Kensington, skirting Hyde Park and 
Kensington Gardens, tall unmanageable 19th-century houses, 
largely replaced by 20th-century flats of red brick and metal win- 
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EASY ON THE PURSE 





a “SF” 
57, Fetter Lane, E.C.4 
CEN: 6953 


Near St. Bartholomew-the-Great, the Central Criminal Court, Farringdon Street, or Hatton Garden. 
Try lunch at the “ 57 ” for a nice juicy steak at 4s. (with chips and fried onions of course). First to whet 
your appetite, prop up the bar of the Shamrock next door, where we can recommend the draught 
stout. Take your drink with you to the ** 57,” it’s permitted. Waiters in white, you in a horse box, your 
coat in the soup (it’s crowded). Finish with cheese and biscuits, unless you prefer that type of custard. 





THE NEW COSY CAFE AND 
RESTAURANT 

54, Little Britain, E.C.1 
MON: 9623 


London's most crowded café, a Pepsi-Cola outpost, cream and green again, wipe your own table, 
pass the old cups back, and above the sonorous voice describing a test match, or reading the news, 
order roast beef, goes down as * Roast and two,” ‘‘ Bread and the best” (bread and butter). Your 
very satisfying meal, only 2s. 6d., eaten amongst cut-up loaves, a tray of buns (for tea), a milk churn 
and the most varied collection of people, including medical students from Bart’s close by. If not your 
cup of tea, try the Bartholomew, not quite next door, safe at twice the price. 





NEW SCALA RESTAURANT 
69, Charlotte Street, W.1 
Mus: 6200 


Opposite the Scala theatre. Typical real life restaurant, green and cream decorations, steamed-up 
windows, Coca Cola and foreign film advertisements, Balkan waiters, sish kebab, spaghetti, mixed 
grill or just plain fish and chips. Ask for bread and you get the best part of a French loaf, ask for 
your meal and the order is shouted down a lift shaft, ask for coffee and it is drawn from a silver 
monster next to the cash till. You’re covered with about 5s. in your pocket. You will find Toni, the 
proprietor, down the street at 92, a rather more intimate joint (dare we say low dive ?). 





STAGE DOOR GRILL 
11, (Lower) Wardour Street, W.1 
GER: 3583 


Central and cheap. Their 3s. TDH (a good 5s. worth) includes ravioli, venison, vol-au-vent, pastries, 
baklava, and many other items from current and varied menu. Décor includes sefioritas, two 
“Monarchs of the Glen,” a tapestry, too big for the proprietor’s home, and liberal gold and pink 
paint, mirrors. 





TORINO 
61, Dean Street, W.1 


One place where you can order minestrone or spaghetti (both if rich) and having paid walk out 
without comment. Both dishes delicious. Next to you a Briton in boiler suit reading Daily Mirror, a 
Spaniard in leather jerkin and beret, a Frenchman and eight Italians—round a table for four, talking 
twenty to the dozen. Pink tile table tops and check table cloths, Luigi de Rossi at the cash till. Don’t 
bother to take your coat off. Don’t lift the net curtain. Bill about 2s. 9d. 





T. WALL & SONS 
113, Jermyn Street, W.1 
WHI: 1576 


(Meat pies and ice cream manufacturers.) Club-like, bowler-hatted atmosphere, determination 
needed, but as your meal won’t come to more than 3s., worth it. Eat at bar, meat pie sales counter 
at your back, or on high stools up against tableclothed trestle table. De rigueur are sausages and pie 
de jour (their own); optional: soup, milk, salad, cake. 





COLLEGE 
76, Vincent Square, S.W.1 
vic: 4221 


THE WESTMINSTER TECHNICAL 


* Lunch, Sir? At a modest price, Sir? Certainly, Sir. Will 3s. be too much, Sir?’ What do you 
get for 3s. ? Why, you might easily get smoked salmon, chicken, apricot pie and coffee. Where is this 
wonderful place ? (The restaurant with the ever so faintly unprofessional atmosphere.) You will be 
having lunch at a school for waiters (2 year course in hotel operation run by the Westminster Tech- 
nical Institute, to be exact). The hotel manager to be, who is serving you, might have had a hand in 








the preparation of your meal and will be back in the classroom at 2.0. Be there at 12.30. 








like Night and Day divided is this Guide, 


Cross not this line but read the other side 





dows with underground garages. Detour down Ennismore Gar- 
dens (left), passing Rornanesque All Saints Church, set well back, 
a ghostly reminder of Italy. Ennismore Gardens Mews, entered 
through a magnificent Corinthian-columned portal, out of this 
world; one-sided row of mews houses with wrought iron orna- 
mental gates and window boxes, facing gardens. Back to Ken- 
sington Road by Princes Gardens (left), Exhibition Road (right). 
Albert Hall and Albert Memorial impossible to miss. Hyde Park 
Gate, in two parts (left), worth driving down (dead end), but a 
typical London street; every type of 19th-century architecture, 
quite a range of 20th-century inhabitants. Most popular, Winston 
Churchill, in neo-Georgian re-faced house at the far end (on 
right), with policemen outside sometimes. And on his right, No. 
29, Lady Jones (novelist Enid Bagnold) who once solved her milk 
problem by urbanizing a cow. Opposite, gaunt Kensington Dutch 
creeper-covered house, No. 18, Epstein, you can see (if you don’t 
mind gawping) some of his last, and possibly his well-known, 
models through the windows. Indians, Austrians, the nobility and 
ordinary folk fill the rest of the road. Note the two (Nos. 10 and 
12) complementary stucco houses, nearly at the top of the street 
(on left), each flourishing a single bulky two-storey asymmetric 
Corinthian column by the front door. Other section of Hyde 
Park Gate is the hopeful, two-storey house-in-the-country type. 
Glance down Reston Place, charming courtyard. 


Kensington 

Palace Gate (left), note No. 10, a (1938) modern block by Wells 
Coates, in the best pre-war modern tradition. Leads to Victoria 
Grove (right), leafy street of small mid-19th century houses with 
delightful tin porches and wooden @ellises, surprising in Kensing- 
ton. (On the corner of Canning Place, similar in character 
to Victoria Grove, and De Vere Gardens is one of the few mews 
stables which still has horses—Hacks for Hire, on the first 
floor.) Into St. Alban’s Grove, slightly larger houses, pleasant, 
Kensington Court Place (right) and Thackeray Street (left) into 





Kensington Square, in the best Georgian tradition, (right) into 
Derry Street, between two monster modern department stores, 
large, stone-faced, fronting Kensington High Street (left), and 
Wrights Lane (left again), into Marloes Road and Scarsdale 
Villas (right), front-gardened. Cross into Pembroke Square, com- 
pletely domestic, front-gardened, three-storey, late Georgian. 
Right at the end into charming Edwardes Square (very much 
sought after), passing the “* Scarsdale,” forecourt stacked with 
rustic seats ready for the rush of open-air loving patrons, Ed- 
wardes Square South (left) given over to artists’ studios, (right) at 
the end, turn right again (before the end) to drive down the north 
side of the square, complete country lane effect, gravelled road, 
high-walled one side, trees and gardens the other (three lefts and 
a right) into private road, late Georgian row (fronted by semi- 
private, tree-lined lawn), a grand facade for Kensington High 
Street. Melbury Road (right, right and left), road of homes of the 
great Victorians, Holman Hunt, Leighton, Watts, very typical of 
its day, note large north light windows. Addison Road (right), 
spacious, not much used (look out for faience-fronted home of 
Halsey Ricardo). 


Notting Hill 

Leads to Regency Royal Crescent, worth driving round, Tuscan- 
columned porticos, Holland Park Avenue (left), houses with 
stock motifs which a on a surrealistic significance of strange- 
ness (22, 24 to 28, 25, 62). Norland Square (on left), Campden Hill 
Square (right), exciting contours here, another worth while 
detour, back across to Ladbroke Grove, full of trees, to Lad- 
broke Square (right), across the communal (but private) gardens 
which are the great town planning feature of this part of London 
and make it one of the best to live in (houses are planned with 
their backs to a park), Ladbroke Terrace (right) and at the bottom 
some of the nicest Regency cottages you could ever find. Campden 
Hill (across and left), waterworks dominating, and ‘* Windsor 
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ON VIEW 


This section is about as close as you will ever 
come to a guide book. Museums and art exhibi- 
tions in this list are the decidedly more unusual 
ones, of which there are quite a number, lurking 
in side streets and slightly out-of-town districts. 


like Night and Day divided is this Guide, 
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These should show you something more of the 
British collector’s instinct than you normally 
would see. 


MUSEUMS 

You will have no trouble finding the Crown Jewels and the 
Armoury in the Tower of London, or the British Museum in 
Great Russell Street (antiquities, ethnography, and books, 
10-5.30, Sundays, 2.30-6). The rest of the high-museum 
stuff is in the Kensington area, housed in some of the most 
horrific buildings our island race has produced :—The Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum (ornamental and decorative art, 
10-6, Sundays, 2.30-6), the Imperial Institute (life and re- 
sources of the Empire, 10-4.30 weekdays only), the Natural 
History and Science Museums (10-6, Sundays 2.30-6). We 
are listing the smaller or lesser known museums, collections 
and exhibitions. 


STERLINGS, CAXTONS, SUGGS, CAMBERWELLS. Butterflies? Prin- 
ters’ type? No—the names of street lamps. The most compre- 
hensive display in the country, including part of Peter 
Varnon’s private collection, and the late Dean Chandler’s col- 
lection of antique interior and exterior gas fittings, can be 
seen at William Sugg, Ranelagh Works, Chapter Street, 
S.W.1, Ring VIC: 3211 before visiting. 


FOR THE NAUTICAL, over forty merchant ship figure-heads as well as 
much other maritime matter is on show just outside London 
at Captain L. J. Silver’s very astonishing nautical museum, 
The Lookout, Waterfront, Gravesend, Kent (Gravesend 1176, 
town number, AMB: 1767). Please call the cleaner stewardess, 
the janitor bo’sun, and Mrs, Silver the mate. Likewise, lounge 
is the poop, bedroom the cabin, kitchen the galley. Hand- 
tinted pictures of the last century in seashell frames. Signal 
flags over lavatory door read: *‘ I can hold out no longer ”’ 
and the flags inside: “‘ I have ——’”’, but then why don’t you 
ask? 


Cross not this line but read the other side 




















Castle ’ at the top. Holland Street (left), 1840 houses with poplar- 
guarded cul-de-sac, charmingly rural. If before midnight, turn 
(right) into Kensington Church Street and Kensington High 
Street (left) and Kensington Palace Gardens (left). This is tree- 
lined, rustic-fenced, joining Notting Hill Gate to High Street, 
Kensington. Strictly private, except to residents and their visitors. 
Guarded by a beadle and closed at night. Begun 1843: the early 
conception of a street of Palaces. In fact, a millionaire’s row de- 
signed by Barry, T. H. Wyatt, Owen Jones, Knowles, etc.; 
sufficiently detached from each other to allow discrepancy in styles 
of architecture to intermingle without clashing. Notice Baroda 
House, at the end, white, even the chimney pots show Indian 
influence. The street occupied by, amongst others, Soviet and 
Nepalese Embassies, two Legations, a Marquis, a Duchess, and a 
Cabinet Minister (if the Beadle stops you, say you are going to 
the Soviet Embassy). Bayswater Road (right) and Orme Square 
(left) (worth driving round), mixed styles, but quiet, unlike Bays- 
water, building of it financed by Ackermann. 


Bayswater 
Behind this grand Bayswater facade facing Hyde Park and 
stretching to Marble Arch, a district of small hotels and boarding 





houses (houses which nowadays do not permit a squadron of 
maids and cooks per family). Albion Street (left) and Albion 
Mews (right, entrance under houses) charming, dead-ended by 
modern block of flats, but partly sided by Tyburn Burial Ground 
(which is what it sounds like—the burial place of felons hung at 
Tyburn, scaffold marked by triangular stone set in roadway at 
Marble Arch), now the chief playing field of Toxophilite Society. 
If not that energetic, turn off at Leinster Terrace (left), left-hand 
side still remains two-storey village street. Leinster Gardens, 23 
and 24, remarkable as dummy fronts hiding a cutting of under- 
ground railway. Porchester Terrace (left and right at end) with a 
glimpse, on right, of Paddington’s vast new housing scheme; a 
ghost road, deserted and crumbling houses, windowless, barbed 
wired. On to Harrow Road (right), a typical Paddington ‘* Blue 
Lamp ” street. Westbourne Terrace Road (left) takes you across 
Regent’s Canal to Blomfield Road (right), reminiscent of a Dutch 
canal scene with the stuccoed houses of the London of 1840, (the 
scarcely known Pearson church across the canal) and Browning’s 
house (the poet’s), derelict, climax the pool (called Browning’s 
Pool) ended by bridge and lock-keeper’s cottage, in fact is Pad- 
dington Basin (also known as Little Venice, new resident added 
‘**e” to his sign “‘ Beware of the Dog ”’). 


St. John’s Wood 

Now for the nightmare of Edgware Road (left), with Clifton 
Court, Stockbroker’s Tudor style facing you. St. John’s Wood 
Road (right), Hamilton Terrace (left), probably the widest resi- 
dential street in London. Hall Road (right), Circus Road, melée of 
20th-century flats and neo-Georgian country villas in own gar- 
dens, into St. John’s Wood Terrace, single-storey shops built in 
front gardens to begin with (notice front gardens later on); a 
crumbling Corinthian-columned temple (once chapel), then 
squash court, and St. Marylebone Alms Houses (1836), small, two- 
storeyed, with 19th-century feeling still clinging to them; Towns- 
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ARE YOU A SPECIALIST? You will be able to study your favourite 
subject in the Parkes Museum, at 90, Buckingham Palace 
Road, S.W.1. A long line of white and blue iris patterned 
W.C.’s including every tortured type invented from 1870 up 
to today. Don’t miss the brilliantly coloured art nouveau 
tiled panels which attempt to cheer this gaunt and fusty room. 
Open, free, daily, 10-5; Saturdays 10—12.30. 


LONDON MUSEUM, opening in June. Very well worth while, with 
corny but effective dioramas, Landing of Claudius, Fire of 
London, etc., and some very good early plans and models of 
the city. London’s history made as plain as a pikestaff here 
at Kensington Palace, centre of much of it—speaking of 
history, it was at Kensington Palace that Victoria came 
downstairs in her nightie, in the same building as this 
museum, to be acclaimed Queen of England. 


SIR« JOHN SOANE’S HQUSE (which is now his museum), 13, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, W.C.2. This of course you will have visited any- 
way, but go again to admire the romantic taste of this classic 
architect who is immensely honoured today by all but the 
governors of the Bank of England who mutilated his master- 
piece in order to house a few more functionaries. 

MUSEUM OF THE CORPORATION OF THE CITY OF LONDON. In 
charge of a library attendant but, if you really want the low 
down, ask to see Mr. Cook, the keeper. Exhibits; mostly 
mediaeval articles including horse-shoes, woollen caps, 
spurs, shears, ornaments, games and toys, money, keys, tiles, 
weapons, sculpture, seals, and books. 


IN SAME BUILDING alongside perpendicular Gothic of Sir Horace 
Jones’s 1873 Guildhall library is a little room lined and hung 
with cased-in clocks and watches. Most delicate of all are the 
jewelled watch keys; most dynamic, the rising brass spiral of 
the Italian hydrogen gas clock. This, the Clockmakers’ Com- 
pany Museum, Guildhall, E.C.2, is supposed to be the most 
complete collection in the country. Admittance, free. Hours: 
10-5. 


THERE IS MUCH TO BE LEARNT at the Building Centre, 9, Conduit 
Street, W.! (shortly to move to 26, Store Street). It isa museum 
of modern building methods and equipment, the most ela- 
borate existing display of the bits and pieces which go to 
make up the buildings in which you live and work, the struc- 
tural elements, the fittings for bathroom and kitchen, gas 














fires, heaters, materials. And it tells you where to get them. 
This centre, the first of its kind, was created by its present 
Director, F. R. Yerbury, a figure of international renown in 
the building world. It has been the model on which have been 
based other building centres throughout the world. 


FOR MILITARY HISTORY, the United Services Museum, in Inigo 
Jones’s Banqueting Hall in Whitehall, where Charles I was 
beheaded. Leave the children studying the model battles. and 
spare a moment to look at the recently cleaned painting on 
the ceiling above, of the Apotheosis of James I, by Rubens. 
If you want to know what missed you in the last war (flying 
bombs and V.2’s) and a comprehensive display of the means 
by which you hit back, go to the Imperial War Museum, 
Lambeth Road, S.E.1. Hours, 10-6, Sundays 2-6; admission 
free. 


WELLINGTON MUSEUM, Apsley House, built of red brick, 1771-8, by 
the Adam brothers. Faced with stone and a Corinthian 
portico, 1828-9. The Duke of Wellington went to live there in 
1816. Left to the nation by the 7th Duke in 1947 to display 
works of art, personal possessions and relics of the Lron 
Duke. To be administered by the V. & A. Museum and 
opened as soon as possible. 149, Piccadilly, W.1 (perhaps 
better known as No. 1, London). 

COURTAULD INSTITUTE OF ART. Town house by Robert Adam, 
built for Lord Home, 1771-8. Now belonging to the Univer- 
sity of London. When you go, look out for ballroom, drawing 
room, music room, Chinese room and twin-flight staircase 


like Night and Day divided is this Guide, Cross not this line but read the other side 








hend Road (right) leading to Prince Albert Road (left), Park Lane 
residential flats taking advantage of view of Regent’s Park and 
south sun. North Gate (left and right) will take you into the park 
and Outer Circle (left) past Zoo, listen for lions and don’t leave 
the car. Gloucester Gate (left). 


Camden Town 

Albany Street (right) and charming Park Village West (left), 
stucco houses (completely out-of-town atmosphere) irregularly 
placed along a winding road, back gardens facing valley (once a 
canal). Back into Albany Street (left), barracks and warehouses, 
Cumberland Gate (right), and Outer Circle again (left), Regency 
terraces, film-set-like, cream painted, well preserved, magnificent 
in their unity. Chester Gate (left), Albany Street (right), Long- 
ford Street (left) leading into Drummond Street, brings you to 





Euston Great Arch. one of the greatest pieces of architecture in 
London (1838 Doric-columned approach to Euston Station), 
which, of course, the railways are always trying to pull down. 


Bloomsbury 

Euston Grove (right), Euston Road (left), Woburn Place (right), 
and on the left, splendid, perfect model of the Erechtheum, St. 
Pancras Church, built by Inwood, 1819-22, one of the great pieces 
of neo-Greek architecture in London. Tavistock Place (left) lead- 
ing to Regent Square, tidy for this part of London and tree- 
scaped, Georgian, intimate houses; one side blitzed revealing the 
most modern post-war council flats; neo-Greek Presbyterian 
Church at the end, built for Edward Irving, 1824-7, boarded up 
but intriguing. 
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joining at the intermediate landing, round a circular well 
with dome-shaped skylight. 19, Portman Square, W.1. 
Admission 10-1, Saturdays. 


DR. JOHNSON lived in a sunny corner of Gough Square (No. 17) for 11 
years, from 1748 to 59. Of his own furniture only two chairs 
and a walking stick remain. The armchair has quite recovered 
from the strain of bearing his great weight, and polish, 
dusters, new carpets and time have quite removed the smell 
of him. But you are at liberty to visit what remains of him 
here. Mrs. Rowell, full of Johnsoniana as a feminine Boswell 
could be, will tell you of the three copyists working inces- 
santly in the garret, and of the pine panelling brought from 
America. Hours: 10.30-5. Admission Is. 

DICKENS MUSEUM AND LIBRARY. Cream and brown, and shiny 
linoleum, sketches, ** jolly’ cartoons and original manu- 
scripts : an author’s house, but inhabited mostly by his charac- 
ters. To be found at 48, Doughty Street, W.C.1. Open 10- 
12.30 and 2-5 except Sundays. Admission, Is. 

CARLYLE’S HOUSE is brown and sombre. Wood panelling, painted 
graining, Morris wallpapers, early Victorian furniture and 
delicate balustrading on a Queen Anne staircase. Before you 
leave, call on Henrietta Strong in her kitchen in the basement 
Here the house comes to life again as she describes how she 
and her mother have, for the last 56 years, looked after Mr. 
and Mrs. Carlyle’s effects as though they were still living. 
One flaw: the ground floor rooms, once inter-communicat- 
ing, as shown in Robert Tait’s painting of the Carlyles, are 
now separate, as the backroom is occupied by the house- 
keeper. The front room, however (the one in which Jenny 
kissed me), is almost exactly as it was. At 24, Cheyne Row, 
S.W.3. Hours, 10-6 in summer, 10 to dusk in winter. Admis- 
sion, 1s., Saturdays 6d. 


ART EXHIBITIONS 

Antique Masters to the present day. All periods represented, 
but for most part contemporary, with particular emphasis 
on British art over the last century. 


Some of the more interesting are : RENOIR, Marlborough Fine Art Ltd., 
18, Old Bond Street, W.1, until May 12: ROYAL SOCIETY OF 
PAINTERS IN WATERCOLOURS, SPRING EXHIBITION, R.W.S. 
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Gallery, 26, Conduit Street, W.1, until May 31 ; EAST LONDON 
IN 1851, AND BRITISH POPULAR ART, Whitechapel Art Gallery, 
E.1, until June 29; CONTEMPORARY BRITISH PAINTING (1925- 
1950), New Burlington Galleries, 3, Burlington Gardens, 
W.1, until mid-June; WORKS BY MICHAEL AYRTON, UTRILLO, 
ADRIAN RYAN, CHRISTOPHER WOOD, Redfern Gallery, 20, Cork 
Street, W.1, until June 29; worRKS BY THOMAS LAWRENCE, 
Agnew’s, 43, Old Bond Street, W.1, until June 29; THE 
ENGLISH SCENE. IMPORTANT PAINTINGS OF THREE CENTURIES, 
Roland, Browse & Delbanco, 19, Cork Street, W.1, until 
June 16; HENRY MOORE. ARTS COUNCIL EXHIBITION, Tate 
Gallery, S.W.1, until July 29; RETROSPECTIVE EXHIBITION OF 
THE WORK OF THE R.S.A. (1851-1951), R.S.A. Gallery, 6, John 
Adam Street, W.C.2, until Oct. 31 ; LEADING CHARACTERS OF 
1851, National Portrait Gallery, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2, 
May 4-Sept. 30; TRADITIONAL ART FROM THE COLONIES, 
Imperial Institute, Exhibition Road, S.W.7, May 4-Sept. 30; 
ROYAL ACADEMY SUMMER EXHIBITION, Burlington House, W.1, 
May 5-Aug. 12; ge Marlborough Fine Art Ltd., 18, 
Old Bond Street, W.1, May 15-June 2; ROYAL SOCIETY OF 
BRITISH ARTISTS FESTIVAL EXHIBITION, R.B.A. Galleries, 
Suffolk Street, S.W.1, May 21-June 14; ART IN THE SERVICE 
OF THE CHURCH (An Exhibition of contemporary design and 
craftmanship), Lambeth Palace, June 4-Aug. 31; RECENT 
PAINTINGS BY GRAHAM SUTHERLAND, Hanover Gallery, 
32a, St. George Street, W.1, June 12 to end of summer ; TEM- 
PERA PAINTINGS BY WILLIAM BLAKE, Arts Council Gallery, 
4, St. James’s Square, S.W.1, June 16-July 14; CONTEMPORARY 
BRITISH PAINTING (1925-1950), New Burlington Galleries, 
W.1, June 19-July 28 ; sixty PAINTINGS FOR 1951—By INVITA- 
TION OF THE ARTS COUNCIL, R.B.A. Galleries, Suffolk Street, 
S.W.1, June 20-July 31; HOGARTH : ARTS COUNCIL EXHIBITION, 
Tate Gallery, S.W.1, June 29-July 29; BRITAIN (1921-1951) 
LONDON OCCASIONS, LONDON CEREMONIES, AND PERSONALITIES, 
Guildhall Art Gallery, E.C.4, July 2-Aug. 31; NATIONAL 
EXHIBITION OF CHILDREN’S ART, Royal Institute Galleries, 
195, Piccadilly, W.1, Sept. 6-Sept. 28; ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 
OIL PAINTERS EXHIBITION, Royal Institute Galleries, W.1, 
Oct. 16-Nov. 7; ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER- 
COLOURS: AUTUMN EXHIBITION and ROYAL MINIATURE SOCIETY, 
R.W.S. Gallery, 26, Conduit Street, W.1, Nov. 2-Dec. 5; 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF PORTRAIT PAINTERS EXHIBITION, Royal 
Institute Galleries, W.1, Nov. 20-Dec. 29. 
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Finsbury 

Sidmouth Street, Ampfon Street, King’s Cross Road (left), stark 
East End industrial; Great Percy Street (right) passing through 
Percy Circus (slipping down the hillside and badly bombed) leads 
to Myddleton Square, Islington, made glamorous by Arnold 
Bennett in Riceyman Steps. Drive round it, out at River Street 
where square motif is carried on, into Lloyd Square, simple 
pediment motif again carried on, down Lloyd Baker Street, 
Calthorpe Street, to Gray’s Inn Road (left) and Gray’s Inn, on 
your right. Staple Inn in front of you, one of London’s nicest 
secret places. Lincoln’s Inn built to the dimensions of the plan of 
the Great Pyramid (which is four-sided), (right, into Holborn, 
then left). And the Middle Temple, the other side of Fleet Street, a 
chain of quiet private squares devoted to the Law, from which we 
would take you (north-westwards) to Bedford Square (finest of 
London’s squares, built about 1770, notice the doorways) designed 
all-in-one and still standing like that, and then south through St. 
Martin’s Lane, still one of the most evocative of the West End’s 
streets (and much more important before Charing Cross Road 
was driven through 80 years ago), chiefly because of the portico 
of St. Martin’s that closes the vista. Notice (right) the Salisbury 
pub (see 6 p.m.) and Harrison’s printing works (left), with which 
our escape into London may be allowed to end, since here, quite 
literally, is where it started, Harrison’s being printers of this 
Guide. Kind of firm we like to think of as typical of London, 
founded in the 18th century bya Harrison and still run (and now 
one of the biggest printers) with immense verve by the Harrison 
clan whose work you know well since they print all the (British) 
stamps you stick on your letters (a hundred and twenty-four 
million a week, seven thousand million a year). However, the 
front of the building is the picture we want you to end up with, 
evoking as it does, even to the Royal Arms over the door, the very 
distillation of the London of Cruikshank, Dickens, Thackeray, 
Leach—the London into which we would all so thankfully escape. 








TURKISH DELIGHT 


Too late to go home now with markets coming 
on at 5.0, but just a little heavy in the head? As 
usual we have the solution, for the gentlemen 
anyway. The Savoy Turkish Baths, 92, Jermyn 
Street, W.1, will solve all your troubles (once 
under the steam you lose the fight.in you). Open 
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YOUR GAME 


We don’t dare claim that sport in London is bet- 
ter than elsewhere, but there’s certainly a lot of 
it. Cricket, football, ice-hockey, skating, grey- 
hound, speedway and horse-racing, to list just 
a few categories. And in another category (the 








sports that you can take part in) are boating, 
sailing, riding, golf. For current information : the 
list of sporting events every day in The Times, 3d., 
or on Friday (covering week ahead) What's On 
in London, 6d. 


cricket 

Principal London grounds are: Lord’s, St. John’s Wood, 
belonging to the Marylebone Cricket Club (the M.C.C.), 
the Middlesex C.C. also play here; Thomas Lord (of 
Lord’s) moved his cricket field twice before it came to rest. 
It started as a hired field in what is now Dorset Square. It 
was moved to St. John’s Wood (he took the turf with him 
the first move) in 1812. The Oval (Kennington), head- 
quarters of the Surrey C.C. These are the two grounds 
for first-class cricket. Much other cricket to be found in 
London—some of the most pleasant to watch being that 
played in traditional surroundings on one-time village 
greens such as: Kew Green, Ham Common, Giggshill 
Green (nr. Kingston), Richmond Green, Mitcham Green 
and Chiswick Park. (Information—Wiéisden’s Cricketers’ 
Almanack, Sporting Handbooks, Ltd., 10s. 6d. and 12s. 6d.) 


golf 

One point to note—generally speaking best sandy soils for 
golf predominate roughly from south to west of London. 
Immediately north is a belt of clay—dry in summer but wet 
in winter (many good clubs, however, do exist to north). 
Many courses round London (over 260 within 50 miles). 
Public and municipal ones (with low green fees) at: Rich- 
mond Park; Beckenham Place Park, Kent; Whitewebbs, 
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24 hours a day, 7 days a week, you can go at any 
time (naturally) and for the charge of 10s. 6d. (at 
night 8.0 to 8.0, by day it is only 6s.) you can 
have your Turkish Bath and then sleep it off in a 
private cubicle, where you can stay until 12.0 if 
you came in late (or should we say early). The 
usual time to leave is 10 a.m. having had your 
breakfast for an additional 3s. 6d., roughly. 
Never too full. A. L. Pegg in charge. Three hours 
will give you the full benefit of the treatment, but, 
sorry, you’ve only got one right now. Ladies less 
fortunate. They will have to get their drinking 
done early ; no admission after 6.0, or berore 8.0. 
Their baths at 12, Duke of York Street (WHIte- 
hall 7125). The cost for the basic is 7s. 6d. and 
you can get a list of the extras from them. Re- 
freshments. Miss Porter at the head of the fully 
trained staff. No waiting list, always ready to 
oblige. For the men again, we have an alterna- 
tive. We recommend the Imperial Hotel, Russell 
Square, W.C.1; the baths are in the sub-sub- 
basement—decayed Edwardian atmosphere— 
Turkey carpets—the remains of expensive orien- 
tal décor. The ruthless attendant will rub you 
down just as vigorously here as elsewhere. (Tell 
him when he does so to add half-a-crown, to the 
bill, for himself.) 
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FIS 


On the approach to London Bridge you have a 
grandstand view of London’s roughest, toughest, 
market. Not your first view of Billingsgate (we 
were there at 2 a.m.), but what a difference. 
Could this be the same city? Below you, Lower 
Thames Street, lorries and carts stacked with 
crates of fish, an unforgettable smell. Go down 
the gas-lit steps (buy morning paper on the way). 
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Enfield, Middlesex ; Addington Court, Surrey; Haste Hill, 
Middlesex ; Rickmansworth, Herts; Brent Valley, Hanwell, 
Middlesex; Hainault Forest, Essex; Royal Epping Forest, 
Chingford ; Coulsdon Court, Surrey. Crowded at week-ends. 
Visitors welcomed at practically all private clubs on week- 
days. Advisable to contact secretary in advance (particularly 
for week-end play). No play week-ends for unintroduced 
non-members (particularly ladies) at some clubs. Among 
many near ones to London (all 18 holes) :— 


SOUTH EAST. Sundridge Park, Bromley, Kent (RAVensbourne 0278) ; 
11 miles—very pleasant. Royal Blackheath, Eltham, S.E.9 
(ELTham 1042)—11 miles—oldest club in England, founded 
1608 ; clubhouse has many golf treasures. Knole Park, Seven- 
oaks, Kent (Sevenoaks 2150)—28 miles—best park course 
near London according to Henry Longhurst (near Sackvilles’ 
fine house). 


SOUTH. Malden, New Malden, Surrey (MALden 0654)—9 miles. Ad- 
dington, Shirley Church Road, Surrey (Springpark 1300)— 
12 miles—first class. Addington Palace, Addington Park, Ad- 
dington (ADDiscombe 3061)—12 miles—c]ubhouse formerly 
residence of the Archbishop of Canterbury. Purley Downs, 
Purley, Surrey (Sanderstead 1231)—-14 miles. Selsdon Park, 
Sanderstead, Surrey (Sanderstead 3127)—15 miles—good 
hotel accommodation. Cuddington, Banstead, Surrey (Ewell 
So miles. Tandridge, Oxted, Surrey (Oxted 573-4) 
—23 miles. 


SOUTH-WEST. Royal Wimbledon, Wimbledon Common, S.W.19 
(WIMbledon 0055)—8 miles—first class (introduction essen- 
tial). Royal Mid-Surrey, Richmond, Surrey (RIChmond 1894) 
—8 miles—2 courses; flat but first-class ; professional, Henry 
Cotton. Richmond, Sudbrook Park, Surrey (RIChmond 
1463)—9 miles—1726 club house designed by James Gibbs. 
Coombe Hill, Surrey (KINgston 5183)—10 miles—(introduc- 
tion essential). Fulwell, Hampton Hill, Middlesex (Molesey 
188)—12 miles (near Hampton Court). Burhill, Walton-on- 
Thames, Surrey (Walton 2345)—19 miles—good, sandy, 
woods and heather (with a historic mansion, the King’s 
House). R.A.C. Country Club, Epsom, Surrey (Ashstead 
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666)—16 miles—also tennis, swimming, etc. (open to mem- 
bers of foreign A.C.’s associated with R.A.C.). St. George’s 
Hill, Weybridge, Surrey (Weybridge 406)—204 miles—first 
class. Woking, Surrey (Woking 453)—28 miles—one of the 
best courses in Surrey. West Hill, Brookwood, Surrey 
(Brookwood 3266)—33 miles—another first grade course. 


WEsT. Ealing, Greenford, Middlesex (PERivale 2595)—7 miles. Stan- 
more, Middlesex (Grims Dyke 287)—14 miles. Stoke Poges, 
near Slough, Bucks (Slough 23321)—22 miles. Berkshire, 
Ascot, Berks (Ascot 549)—29 miles—heath land, two excellent 
courses. Camberley Heath, Camberley, Surrey (Camberley 
258)—32 miles—very picturesque. Temple, near Maiden- 
head, Berks (Hurley 248)—31 miles—some of finest views in 
England. 


NORTH. Hendon, Holders Hill, Hendon, N.W.4 (HENdon 1008)—8 
miles. Finchley, Nether Court, N.W.7 (FINchley 2436)—9 
miles—old clubhouse. Mill Hill, 100, Barnet Way, Mill Hill 
(MILI Hill 2282)—11 miles—interesting. South Herts, Tot- 
teridge, N.20 (HILIside 0017)—11 miles—Dai Rees suc- 
ceeded Vardon as professional. Old Fold Manor, Hadley 
Green, Barnet, Herts (BARnet 2266)—13 miles. Hadley Wood, 
near Barnet, Herts (BARnet 4486)—14 miles—good. Sandy 
Lodge, Northwood, Herts (Northwood 129)—16 miles— 
sandy and first class ; Vardon helped design it. Northwood, 
Middlesex (Northwood 29)—16 miles. West Herts, Cassio- 
bury Park, Watford (Watford 4264)—18 miles—one of few 
sandy N. courses. Berkhamsted, Herts (Berkhamsted 555) 
—28 miles—fine example of old fashioned common course, 
natural hazards. Ashridge, Little Gaddesden, Herts (Little 
Gaddesden 2244)—31 miles—Cotton formerly professional ; 
excellent “ forest ’’ course, fine fairways. 


Also worth noting are these first-class courses laid out, amid 
fine scenery, with everything money and brains could devise: 
Walton Heath, Tadworth, Surrey (Tadworth 2060)—18 
miles. Sunningdale, Surrey (Ascot 681)—24 miles. Went- 
worth, Virginia Water, Surrey (Wentworth 2201)—22 miles. 
Worplesdon, Woking, Surrey (Brookwood 2277)—34 miles. 
Moor Park, Rickmansworth, Herts (Rickmansworth 1346) 
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IN AMONGST IT 


And now LOOK OUT. There’s no room for you, and no time 
for you. Mind the cracked ice and the white coated, leather 
hatted (known as billy-cocks, direct descendants, so it is said, 
of bowmen’s helmets worn at Agincourt) porters. Fight your 
way to the hall and see the fish under brilliant light. If you 
have not had enough close shaves, have a haircut, any time 
after seven, at the Coal Exchange Barber Shop opposite the 
hall. Climb up Love (Lovat) Lane (no longer moonlit) and 
perhaps at Brammer and Morck (No. 10) they will show you 
the tanks of live Danish eels in the basement. A little further 
up, turn left in Botolph Alley. Look for George’s Snack Bar, 
where George himself will be filling the pans in the window 
with fat, ready for the day’s fry of sausages and onions. Go 
in for a cup of tea, a cheese or bacon sandwich. Sit down at 
a marble-top table. Bright lights and embossed wallpaper to 
make you feel at home. Sooner or later a porter will come 
downstairs and hand George a key. He’s been changing into 
working dress. Look out for the girl behind the gas stove. 
With the smell of fish strong in your nose you might like 
to remember that these smells have been floating around for 
a thousand years, although not exclusively, because, until 
William III’s time the market also dealt in all kinds of pro- 
visions. Billingsgate Wharf, the oldest wharf on the river, 
was not only used by fishing boats, but also by small vessels, 
and what more convenient place for a market than at the 
wharfside? There’s a rumour that the name derives from 
Belin, a king of the Britons. The building in which the mar- 
ket is now held was designed in 1877 by Sir Horace Jones 
(who also designed Smithfield Market and Tower Bridge). 
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And now for Borough Market. Cross over 
London Bridge, passing the first of the 100,000 
(probably charladies) for the day. Another cup of 
tea? Price’s red wagon at the south end, belching 
smoke like some misplaced caravan, will give 
you the hottest cup you ever drank. And before 
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—17 miles—famous clubhouse designed by Giacomo Leoni 
in 1720. (For information see The Golfer’s Handbook, 20s. : 
feature “* Where to Golf” in Golf Illustrated, Wednesday, 
Is.) 


greyhound racing 

Tracks are at: Catford, Charlton, Clapton, Hackney Wick, 
Harringay, Hendon, New Cross, Stamford Bridge, Park 
Royal, Wandsworth, Wembley (fairest graded track in the 
country, races Mondays and Saturdays), West Ham, White 
City, Wimbledon. (For fixtures see the Greyhound Express, 
daily, 2d.; The Sporting Life, daily, 3d., and the ordinary 
dailies.) 


motor boating 

Motor boats for the week, or longer, can be obtained from 
many points on the Thames. Firms at Kingston, Hampton 
Court, Sunbury, Walton, Shepperton, Weybridge and other 
places. Prices vary according to season and size. During May 
to June and September to October costs range from about 
£17.10s. to £30 per week, for 4- or 6-berth cruisers. July and 
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August prices rise to £20 to £35. Ifavailable, craft can be hired 
for week-ends (at about half the weekly charge). You can go 
above Lechlade (only a few miles below the source of the 
Thames) and down to the sea. If not drawing too much 
water you can explore parts of the tributaries of the Thames, 
and the canals. (See advertisements in The Yachting World, 
monthly, 2s., and the Motor Boat and Yachting, monthly, 
2s.) 


racing 

The London race-courses are: Alexandra Park, N.22; San- 
down Park, Esher, Surrey; Kempton Park, Sunbury, Mid- 
dlesex; Hurst Park, Molesey, Surrey; Epsom, Surrey (the 
City and Suburban in April, the Derby and the Oaks in 
June). Within easy reach of London are: Windsor ; Lingfield 
Park, Surrey; Ascot, Berks (Ascot week in June); Good- 
wood (at the end of July); Fontwell Park; Brighton; Lewes; 
Plumpton (last five all in Sussex). The flat-race season is 
from March to November; steeplechasing goes on through- 
out the year except for June, July and most of August. 
Epsom, Goodwood, Brighton, Lewes and Alexandra Park 
have only flat-races ; Plumpton and Fontwell Park only jump- 
ing meetings. The remainder have both. During almost every 
week of the year there is a meeting at one or other of these 
courses. Write to secretaries of courses for fixture lists. 


riding 

For Rotten Row (Hyde Park) horses can be obtained from 
various stables, mostly in the neighbourhood of Knights- 
bridge (average cost 12s. 6d. per hour). Further afield, the 
nearest open spaces, Richmond (Richmond Park and Wim- 
bledon Common close by). There are stables at Sheen Gate, 
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continuing, notice on your left and right, Nos. | 
and 2, London Bridge (survivors, in street num- 
bering only, of the houses once crowding the 
bridge, alas, now long removed, this reminder of 
the old days). You are now in Borough High 
Street (and a bit further up are remains of the 
Marshalsea Prison). 


Borough Market 

And here on the right down a flight of steps (before the 
railway bridge) is the Borough Market, the poor man’s fruit 
and vegetable market, distributing to south and south-east 
(the poorer areas of London). Here, in the shadow of South- 
wark Cathedral and under the arches that carry the trains 
to Cannon Street and Charing Cross (look up and see the 
pattern of the train lights on the glass roof), are crates of 
grapefruit from Jamaica, pears and onions from Holland, 
oranges from Spain, Canadian apples, Italian cauliflowers, 
Belgian grapes, tomatoes from the Canary Islands. But items 
depend on the season, so see what you can find. Look out 
for the gas lighting (there is still some), the old bollards, the 
beadles (they look like chauffeurs and are there to take a toll 
on everything that comes in). And if you are still full of fight 
there is a wonderful early morning stagger, down past 
Southwark Cathedral, through granite-setted alleys of flour 
mills and dark archways (look out for cranes) to the River, 
Barclay’s Brewery (Dr. Johnson’s Mrs. Thrale), the Anchor 
(see 6.0 p.m.), Clink Street, Bear Yard (bear-baiting) and 
Shakespeare’s Globe. Back to Bankside in fact, with St. 
Paul’s dome across the river aglitter in the rising sun. 








| 
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Covent Garden 

From here an early bus over Blackfriars Bridge will get you 
close to Covent Garden Market, one time Westminster Con- 
vent Garden, later a piazza, designed by Inigo Jones and a 
meeting place for market gardeners, later still a market—the 
market. Visit it between 5 and 8 a.m. Buy your vegetables or 
a bunch of flowers here. They start selling at 6.0; your vege- 
tables at Solomon’s and flowers, before 11.0, in the Flower 
Market. Have a cup of “ char” from Mackay’s van under 
the portico of St. Paul’s, the actors’ church (setting for the 
first act of Shaw’s Pygmalion), or the Jem Café, open all 
night). See the foreign fruits within the glass Romanesque 
interior of the Floral Hall, popular as a promenade with 
patrons of the Royal Italian Opera House in 1860, which 
was designed by the same architect as the Hall (Barry). The 
Opera House is just beside you, and for a pub (open for the 
porters) there is The Kemble’s Head. 


other markets 

London’s other wholesale markets, all interesting in their 
way, are: SMITHFIELD, off the Farringdon road, one time 
fairground (Bartholomew Fair, resurrected by the Old 
Vic this season in Ben Jonson’s play of that name). Execu- 
tion ground. Dealt in live cattle till 1861. Not much action 
here with the present state of the meat ration. LEADENHALL, 
charming street intersection, roofed with glass and lined with 
poultry and fish wholesalers. Lit by gas. Roman forum of 
old City of London. SPITALFIELDs, vegetable wholesale 
market for the East End. The Spitalfields area was once 
largely occupied by silk-weavers, partly descended from 
Huguenot refugees. 
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Robin Hood Gate (The London School of Equitation), 
Petersham, Wimbledon and Kingston, etc. Also riding on 
Streatham Common, and at Hampton Court and Bushey 
Park (close by). Epsom (15 miles) has many livery stables 
and is particularly suitable with its downs (and the Derby 
Course) and open country beyond. To the north, Hamp- 
stead Heath. (Useful list of riding schools and stables adver- 
tised in Riding, monthly, ls. 3d. The British Horse Society, 
66, Sloane Street, S.W.1, will also supply information.) 


rowing 

Rowing-boats (at about 2s. 6d. per hour), electric canoes, or 
small motor craft, can be hired on the Thames (Windsor, 
Maidenhead and Bray) in the non tidal section; also on The 
Serpentine (Hyde Park) and the lakes (Regent’s Park and 
Battersea Park) where there are ponds for juniors. 

sailing 

The best sailing around London is on the Thames, and many 
private clubs exist. Not many sailing craft for hire. Occa- 
sionally odd boats, varied in quality and size, are let out. 
But two places in particular have facilities: Kingston, Hart 
& Co. (Elmbridge 2113), have a number of excellent 12 to 
16 ft. dinghies ; Bourne End (about 28 miles by road), Town- 
send Bros. (Bourne End 113) also have boats for hire. 
Prices: from about 5s. per hour to £2 per day. 

speedway 

Motor-cycle (dirt track) racing takes place from Easter until 
October. Tracks are at Wembley, Harringay, New Cross, 
Wimbledon and Walthamstow. (For fixtures see the daily 
papers, various weekly and monthly speedway magazines, 
and What’s On.) 
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A grand old English custom, which has become 
an International ritual, thank goodness, which 
means that we can get English teas abroad and the 
whipped-cream type Continental ones at home. 
Continental teas seem about the best these days, 
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OPEN ON SUNDAY 


There is a strange tradition that a London Sun- 
day is dull. It is—for the dull. For those who 
don’t find music “ dull’’, it offers top-grade sing- 
ing, organ music, afternoon concerts; for those 
who are not dulled by religion, a panorama of 
great rituals and services for Protestants, Catho- 
lics, and of course all the others; for those who 
prefer “ life ’’ in the comparatively raw, a whole 
series of morning markets which are as bizarre as 
they are useful; for those who don’t like “ life ”’ 
at all, the Sunday cinema, the owlish afternoon 
queue, or equally unreal morning goings-on in 


| Hyde Park. Hyde Park was once, still is to some 

| extent, a great Sunday Promenade (though no 

| longer of the bon ton), with the Serpentine on one 

| axis (boats, ducks, the lido), and on the other, 

| Marble Arch with a special Sunday vintage of 
| public speaking (see 9 p.m.), whose charm lies in 

| its extremes—extremes of piety, of blasphemy. 


STREET MARKETS 


Sunday markets, the kingdom of coster, spiv and barrow- 
boy, are held in certain set streets Sunday mornings. Most 
famous, Petticoat Lane, where you can get—well, anything. 
At least two more within spitting distance. They belong very 
specifically to the East End, and will give you good squalid 
fun and strange new sensations—scent of oranges and a 
whelk stall, blended with the aroma of an Aldgate Jew’s 
cigar, all posted to you (so to speak) in an envelope of dance 
music coming in great warm gusts from the radio stall. 
Leave your wallet and knuckleduster behind, but not your 
girl, though she must be ready to be a sardine. Fantastic 
crowd scenes amid deserts of blitzed buildings. 
THE BIG ONES are Petticoat Lane (Middlesex Street); Club Row 
(Brick Lane); Chapel Street (Islington, N.1); and on the 
South Bank, East Lane (Walworth, S.E.16). Columbia 
Road for potted plants (Columbia Road, Club Row, and 
Petticoat Lane are all within walking distance). There will be 


a few stalls in Lambeth Walk, but Soho will be deserted, and 
so will the New Cut. 


WEEKDAYS, JUST THE REVERSE, with the big markets in the Cut, 
(Waterloo Road, S.E.1) ; Mile End Waste (Whitechapel, E.1); 
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Viennese coffee with Schlagobers on top, and 
cheese cakes or Apfelkuchen. We have found a 
few of these places although the Tea Centre 
(British to the extent of not serving China tea) 
may remain your favourite. Or perhaps you don’t 
take tea at all and would be quite happy to see 
the Chimpanzees try it at the Zoo (any sunny 
afternoon). 


FOR EDUCATION WITH YOUR TEA go to the Tea Centre, 22, Regent 
Street, S.W.1. WHI: 8632, 10.30 to 6.30. Passing through the 
entrance hall stop to admire the exhibits; the wall map 
showing the tea-producing areas of the world, the large 
diorama of a tea garden in Ceylon and interesting displays 
of historical prints. The mural] on your right is by John Far- 
leigh. Enquire about machines, recent products of this age, 
which tell you the time, ring an alarrn, light up, boil water, 
make tea (and might be adapted to strip off your bed- 
clothes). Pass into the tea lounge, a world of concealed light- 
ing, soft colours: note the new screen designed by Fry, 
Drew and Partners. Here (from 3 p.m.) you can get a 2s. tea 
in seated comfort, or, if in a hurry, try the quick service 
counter. Nowhere are you permitted to forget tea is some- 
thing more serious than a drink—notice the tea factory 
model ; notice, too, the particularly attractive china, an added 
enticement to confirmed tea-drinkers. Memento-collectors 
can buy twopenny post-card reproductions on their way out, 
from the lady out front. In the lounge, a choice of Indian, 
Ceylonese, Indonesian or a blend; at the quick service coun- 
ter, blended only. 


BENDICK’S, BOND STREET. Tiny-table-teeny-stool type with off- 
white objects in raffia, not cheap, but everything including 
the cakes and coffee highly edible. 


PROSPECTING FOR A RESTAURANT in Soho by peeping through 
windows? Look in at Maison Bertaux, 28, Greek Street. 
Open 9.30 to 6.0. Will do equally well for coffee in the morn- 
ing. For that matter, to your horror maybe, you can have 
coffee in the afternoon. Salon de Thé au premier, in pink, 
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concealed lighting and gilt mirrors. Seats a very tight 28, 


with no room for coat hangers. Cakes at 6d. each, a cup of 


coffee at the same price. Shop and pay desk are on the ground 
floor. Owned by that excellent firm, De Bry, which has 
one branch in New Oxford Street, and another one at 
Marble Arch. 


BEEN BUYING BOOKS in the Charing Cross Road ? Away with you to 
round the corner into Old Compton Street. At No. 9 is 
Georges Jacquet, father and son, Swiss patissiers. Comfort- 
able room for 12. Better known for their coffee than their tea. 
You can take cakes away at 2s. 6d. a box of about seven. 
Omelettes at 2s. 6d. or 3s. at any time of day. 


WALK A LITTLE BIT FURTHER up towards Oxford Street and look 
out for 82, Berwick Street on the left hand side. Here at the 
Patisserie Bruxelloise, you can have coffee or tea. Emil Van- 
dermissen came over in the first world war and you will find 
him in the bakery at the back of the shop. You can see all 
that goes on there by looking in the mirror. The counter 
comes from Italy. Seated comfort for eight. 


HAD A STUFFY TIME AT THE MUSEUMS, been round Hyde Park or 
to the Albert Hall? Before coming back to the West End 
walk down to the European Patisserie, Thurloe Street, South 
Kensington. Very inspiring coffee or chocolate, with Schlago- 
bers at Is., and delicious cakes at 8d. each. Austrian and 
Hungarian spoken. 


IF YOU WANT TO BE SHOWN to your table by a count and want to 
hear the sound of Danish voices once again; repair to the 
Wyvex (pronounced Veev-ex) and named after ‘Copenhagen’ S 
best known restaurant, at 87, Wigmore Street (WEL: 1969). 
Count Scheel is manager. Open from 9.30 to 5.30. We like it 
for tea, coffee out on the pavement (room for six). 


YARNERS COFFEE LTD. Two floors to have coffee (a pot at Is. gives 
you three cups) or tea (Darjeeling only), cakes and sand- 
wiches of the expensive (Mortadella and Bismarck Herring) 
variety. Upstairs a number of window tables overlooking the 
Ship (B.B.C.) and Upper Regent Street. Decorations: pink 
carpet, cream ceilings and walls, red cloth in places, green 
woodwork, violent yellow veneer to chairs and tables (glass 
topped). Green and orange plastic cruets, waitress in black 
with little pink apron and cap. All this at 1, Langham Place. 
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Leather Lane (Holborn, E.C.1); Berwick Street (Soho, 
W.1); also, across the Thames, Lambeth Walk (Lambeth, 
S.E.1) and Brixton (Brixton Road, S.W.9). Perhaps the most 
lurid is Portobello Road (N. Kensington—‘“ the Porto ”’). 
For a typical picture of the vicissitudes of a London 
street get off your bus at Notting Hill Gate and start walking 
down the “ The Porto” from its source (but on a Friday or 
Saturday, not on Sunday). 


SUNDAYS. Petticoat Lane is the King Pin. Favourite time 10.0-1.0. 
Here you can buy blue jeans, muffins, bread, wet fish and 
shell fish, atlases of Israel, motor-scooters, lino, a sideboard, 
an accordion, a camera, binoculars, a watch. And at East 
Lane, a vintage cauliflower ear belonging to the pugilist 
Tommy Noble who will also sell you his oils. If your week- 
end needs run to live turkeys, rabbits in a hutch, Alsatian 
pups, or even a nice goat, these can be acquired in Club Row 
(Brick Lane), by Bishopsgate Station, which is the great 
animal market. Also geese, ducks, broody hens, caraway 
seeds, canaries, bowls of goldfish, greyhounds and racing 
pigeons. Also, since the street-market shops are mostly open 
too, smoked salmon (Lupman, 100 Brick Lane), Torah 
mantles and praying hats (2s. 6d. to 4s), or a signboard done 
in Hebrew (Ritter, 86, Brick Lane). Also (and of course), 
oranges, from seedless to “ blood ovals ” (“‘ Malta bloods— 
they’re the sort—just off the new boat—good as a glasser- 
wine ’’). If, on the other hand, you happen to have locked 
your suitcase back at the hotel and lost the key, you may have 
to take a taxi to the market at Chapel Street, Islington, where 
at the far end from the Angel, on the right, sits a gentleman 
who will cut a new one while you wait. (Remember to take 
your suitcase with you too.) Useful sort of man. The crowd 
will consist of Hebrew race-gangs, cockneys in mufflers, 
spivs in belted coats, Aldgate jewesses, lascars, publicans, 
lodging-house keepers, policemen and a sprinkling of old- 
time costers. 


MUSIC IN CHURCHES 


On week-days, before the war, church organ recitals during 
the lunch hour were a feature of City life. Very few recitals 
are given nowadays, but the following are worth noting: 





ORGAN RECITALS, once a week, in the lunch-hour, at St. Michael’s, 
Cornhill, and at St. Margaret's, Westminster. Lunch-hour 
recitals, also every other Thursday, at St. Paul’s Cathedral and 
at Westminster Abbey, during the Festival. In addition, 
special organ music will be played during the daily services 
at Westminster Abbey. 


A FEW CHURCHES have recitals by instrumentalists or singers. 
Soloists every other Tuesday at St. Martin-in-the-Fields, at 
1.10 p.m., and every Thursday at St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate, 
at 1.10 p.m. For further details of recitals, concerts and 
dramatic performances in churches, get in touch with the 
following church information centres :—the Festival Church 
St. John’s, Waterloo; St. Anne’s House, Dean Street, Soho; 
the YMCA and the YWCA, Great Russell Street, W.C.1; 
and St. Martin-in-the-Fields, Trafalgar Square. 


SUNDAY SERVICES 


This is not an age of great preachers or of first-class amateur 
music-making. But for many a service of worship cannot be 
wholly satisfying unless the music or preaching (or both) is 
of the highest standard. For such the following information 
is intended. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND. Westminster Abbey, most certainly first on 
the list. Standard of music in the services here is exception- 
ally high. Ceremony and ritual perfect. Adjoining the Abbey, 
St. Margaret's, mother church of Westminster and official 

_ church of the House of Commons, has a reputation for 
scholarly preaching. Outstanding intellectual sermons by 
Canon Charles Smyth. Distinguished also as preachers are 
Rev. P. N. Gilliat, vicar of Holy Trinity, Brompton Road 
(good music, crowded), and Canon F. H. Gillingham, the 
famous cricketer, at St. Michael’s, Chester Square (also 
crowded). Most crowded of all perhaps (doors have to be 
locked at Easter) is St. Martin-in-the-Fields in Trafalgar 
Square, the church which the late Dick Sheppard made 
known as the “ Parish Church of the Empire” during the 
twenties. In those days of great unemployment the church 
established a reputation for the social work carried out there. 
Still an important social centre. Tradition of social work and 
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SPECIAL EVENT 


Having had your cup of char, sit back for a while 
(before trying out a new pub) and make a few 
notes in your diary of some of the special events 
of this Festival year. You’re sure to find some- 
thing in London to suit your taste, whether it be . 
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ceremony, exhibition, show, festival or sporting 
event. We only have room here to list a few 
ceremonies. 

CEREMONIES 


The British, bless "em, are supposed to be rather good at 
putting on the picturesque ceremony. Plenty of opportuni- 
ties are provided throughout the year for visitors to judge 
whether this is true. Here are some of them: 


CHANGING THE GUARD at the Palace takes place every morning 
from 10.30-11.30. The Guard is provided by a detachment 
from one of the regiments stationed at Wellington or Chelsea 
Barracks, which aJso provides a band to play in the Palace 
forecourt during ceremony. Go when the King’s in residence 
(denoted by flying of Royal Standard) and the Guard is at 
full strength. 

MOUNTING THE GUARD at the Horse Guards, Whitehall, daily at 
11-11.15 (Sunday 10-10.15); again a better show when the 
King’s in London. Troops ride (two abreast) down from 
Hyde Park Barracks, via Hyde Park, Hyde Park Corner, 
Constitution Hill and the Mall to the Horse Guards Parade. 
Normally commanded by an officer, accompanied by a 
squadron corporal-major carrying the standard and a trum- 
peter mounted on a grey horse. Sentries are changed every 
hour until the Guard is dismounted for inspection at 
4 o'clock. Guard is formed (on alternate days) from the two 
regiments of Household Cavalry; the Life Guards in red 
tunics, white helmet plumes, white lambskin saddles, and the 
Royal Horse Guards (The Blues) in dark blue tunics, red 
plumes and black saddles. The Guard has mounted over the 
old Palace of Whitehall continuously for two hundred years, 
except for the 1939-45 war. One of the duties of the sentries 
is to allow only those people who have the King’s permission 
to drive (you can walk) through the arch; they have to show 
an ivory pass specially issued for the purpose. 

YOU MUSTN'T MISS seeing a State Opening of Parliament. The King 
and Queen drive there in the glittering Irish State Coach, 
accompanied by other members of the Royal family and 
escorted by Yeomen of the Guard and Household Cavalry. 
Before the opening, Yeomen with lanterns search the build- 
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good popular preaching rather than of music. Excellent con- 
gregational singing. 

St. Mary Woolnoth, Lombard Street, the evangelical centre 
in the City, where John Newton, the 18th-century hymn 
writer, preacher and reformer, carried out his most impor- 
tant social work. Another evangelical church, St. Paul’s, 
Portman Square, notable in that its congregation does not 
expect the conventional twenty-minute address, but is fre- 
quently harangued by its preacher for anything between 
sixty and ninety minutes. Founder of world-famous Toc H is 
Tubby Clayton at All Hallows Berkynge Chirche by the 
Tower (assistant priest, Rev. G. Huelin). 

For high musical standards, A// Saints’, Margaret Street 
(Anglo-Catholic, a centre for churchmen in the West End), 
St. Sepulchre’s, Holborn, and St. Michael’s, Cornhill, are in 
a class by themselves. 

Good music also at :—St. Paul’s Cathedral, Chapel Royal, St. 
James’s (enquire about admission), Southwark Cathedral, St. 
Paul’s, Knightsbridge, St. Peter’s, Eaton Square, and St. 
John’s, Waterloo Road: St. John’s, which has been rebuilt as 
the Festival Church after extensive damage by bombing, is 
being used during the Festival for daily services and for 
sacred concerts, religious plays, missionary addresses and 
lectures. Visitors will have the chance of hearing lunch-time 
addresses by leading preachers of all denominations from all 
over the country. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC. Principal Roman Catholic churches in London 
include Westminster Cathedral, notable for its music, 
Brompton Oratory and the Church of the Jesuit Fathers, Farm 
Street, the great teaching church of the Jesuits. 


CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. One of the outstanding preachers in London 
is Dr. Robert V. Scott, of St. Columba’s, Pont Street. The 
church was damaged by bombing and services are now held 
in Jehangier Hall, the Imperial Institute, Exhibition Road, 
South Kensington. Always large congregation. 


NON-CONFORMIST CHURCHES. Rarely notable for their music, but 
they make up for this by having the best known popular 
preachers. The Congregational denomination has the Rev. 
Leslie Weatherhead (famous for his ‘“‘ popular theology ” 
books) of the City Temple. His church was destroyed during 
the war and services are now held at Marylebone Parish 
Church, Edgware Road, W.1. More evangelical type of ser- 





























mon at the other principal Congregational church, West- 
minster Chapel, Buckingham Gate. The Methodist church 
has two fine preachers in the Rev. W. E. Sangster, of the 
Methodist Central Hall, Westminster, and the Rev. Dr. 
Donald Soper, whose sermons are worth the price of sitting 
in the dreary Kingsway Hall, Holborn. The principal church 
of the Baptist denomination is Bloomsbury Central Church, 
Shaftesbury Avenue. 


SALVATION ARMY. This resumé would not be complete without a 
reference to something peculiarly British—the Salvation 
Army. This large body of practical Christian socialists is as 
remarkable for its organizational ability as is the Roman 
Catholic Church. And the Army’s General, in London, may 
be compared with the Pope, in that when he makes a state- 
ment that statement holds good for all his followers in every 
part of the world. Those who may feel inclined to scoff at the 
Salvation Army, with its military caps, poke bonnets, brass 
bands and embarrassingly sentimental hymns, should attend 
one of the evening services (Sundays, Wednesdays and 
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ings and notify the King that all is well; a precaution taken 
ever since Guy Fawkes tried to blow up the House in 1605. 


If you find THE LURE OF THE PARADE, the procession and cere- 
monial occasion irresistible, here are some more for you:— 
State Visit of King Frederick and Queen Ingrid of Denmark, 
May 8-11; British Legion Parade at Cenotaph, May 13; 
Founder’s Day Parade at Royal Hospital, Chelsea, May 29; 
The Royal Tournament, Earl’s Court, June 6-23; King’s 
Official Birthday—Trooping of the Colour Ceremony, Horse 








Guards Parade, June 7 ; Service to commemorate the Sealing 
of Magna Carta, Runnymede, Egham, Surrey, July 1; The 
King and Queen and General Eisenhower to attend service 
in memory of U.S. Forces who lost their lives in the British 
Isles during second World War, St. Paul’s Cathedral, July 4; 
Opening of Michaelmas Law Term—special service at West- 
minster Abbey, Oct. 1; Trafalgar Day Ceremony—Naval 
Parade at Trafalgar Square, Oct. 21 ; Lord Mayor’s Show— 
Procession through London, Nov. 9; Remembrance Sunday 
—Commemoration service at Cenotaph, Nov. 11. 


Now return to page 537 and read the lower halves 





Fridays) at Regent Hall, Oxford Street. They will detect here 
the enthusiasm which gives the Army its strength and its 


discipline. 


CHILDREN’S CHURCH, In the last twenty-five years visitors to Lon- 
don from all parts of the world have travelled the thirty- 
minute journey to see the Children’s “* Little Church,” 
attached to Ealing Green Congregational Church, Ealing 
Green (near Ealing Broadway Station). Children’s services 
are held in this miniature church every Sunday morning, 
while parents attend the service in the main church. The 
older children among the one hundred members have their 
own group of deacons which meets every week, under an 
adult chairman, to prepare for the next service. The scheme 
has proved to be more effective than the average Sunday 
school in keeping children in the Church as they grow up. 
The building is always open and visitors can be sure of a 
welcome from ex-R.A.F. padre, Rev. B. Railton Bax, who 
lives in the adjoining Manse. 


FOR TIMES OF SERVICES See The Times on Saturday. During the 
Festival all the churches will combine every Sunday to hold a 
meeting in the open-air theatre at Battersea Park Festival 


Gardens. 
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index 


AGENCIES 9 a.m., 7 p.m 
ANTIQUES 9 a.m., 2 p.m 
ART EXHIBITIONS 2 p.m 
AUCTIONS 9 a.m. 


BALLET 7 p.m 

BATTERSEA PARK 3 p.m., 12 night 

BAYSWATER 3 a.m 

BELGRAVIA 3 a.m., 6 p.m 

BLOOMSBURY 3 a.m., 6 p.m 

BOATING 8 a.m., 3 p.m. 

BOOKS 9 a.m., 2 p.m. 

BOOTS AND SHOES 9 a.m. 

BRIDGES 8 a.m., 
6 a.m 

BROADCASTING 7 p.m 


BUCKINGHAM PALACE 12 noon, 5 p.m. 


BUILDING CENTRE 2 p.m. 


5 


12 noon, 12 night, 1, 5, 


SRD ADEA 9d 59 -D 


Se a i ie ae 


CAFES 4 p.m., 2 a.m 

CAMDEN TOWN 3 a.m. 

CAR HIRE 3 a.m. 

CEREMONIES 5 p.m., 10 p.m. 

CHANGING GUARD 5 p.m. 

CHELSEA 7 a.m., 9 a.m. 

CHILDREN 9 a.m., 3 p.m., Sunday 

CHINA AND GLASS 9 a.m., 10 p.m. 

CHURCH SERVICES Sunday 

CHURCHES 8 a.m., 12 noon, 1, 3, 6 a.m., 
Sunday 

CINEMAS 7 p.m. 

city 7,8 a.m., 1,6 p.m 

CLOTHES 9 a.m. 

CLuBS 12 noon, 7, 10, 1! p.m. 

CONCERTS 7 p.m. 

COUNTRY HOUSES 8 a.m. 

CRICKET 3 p.m. 


i 6am 





DRESSES 9 a.m. 
DRIVE 3 a.m. 


EAST END 8 a.m., 6 p.m. 
EXHIBITIONS 2, 5 p.m., 12 night 


FESTIVAL OF BRITAIN 8 a.m., 12 noon, 


7 p.m., 12 night 
FINSBURY 3 a.m. 
FURNITURE 8, 9, 10 a.m., 2 p.m. 


GOLF 3 p.m. 
GREENWICH—walk 8 a.m. 


HAIRDRESSING 9 a.m., 5 a.m. 
HAMMERSMITH—walk 8 a.m. 
HAMPSTEAD 6 a.m., 6 p.m., 9 p.m. 
HAMPTON COURT—walk 8 a.m. 
HATS 9 a.m. 

HISTORY OF LONDON 7 a.m. 
HOTELS | p.m., 2 a.m. 

HYDE PARK CORNER 2 a.m., 3 a.m. 


INDUSTRIES TO visIT 10, 11 a.m. 
JAZZ 7 p.m. 


KENSINGTON 2 p.m., 4 p.m., 3 a.m. 
KEW—walk 8 a.m. 
KINGSTON—walk 8 a.m. 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE 9 a.m., 6 p.m. 


LAW couRTS 10 a.m. 


MAPS Frontispiece, Introduction, 9 a.m. 


MARBLE ARCH 9 p.m., 3 a.m. 

MARKETS 9 a.m., 5, 6 a.m., Sunday 
MAYFAIR 6 p.m., I] p.m. 

MODERN ARCHITECTURE 9 a.m., 12 night 
MUSEUMS 8 a.m., 2 p.m. 

MUSIC HALLS 7 p.m. 


NEWSPAPERS 9 p.m. 
NIGHT CLUBS I1 p.m. 
NOTTING HILL 3 a.m. 


OPERA 7 p.m. 
ORATORY 9 p.m. 
OXEORD STREET 9 a.m., 2 a.m. 


PAINTINGS 2 p.m. 
PARKS 8 a.m., 12 noon, 3, 9 p.m., 12 
night, 3 a.m., Sunday 


PARLIAMENT 10 a.m., 12 noon, 5 p.m., 
12 night 

PERFUME 9 a.m. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC 9 a.m. 

PICCADILLY 12 noon, 2 a.m. 

POPLAR 12 night 

PORT OF LONDON 7, 8, | a.m. 

POST OFFICE 10 a.m., 2 a.m. 

PRINTS 9 a.m. 

PUBLIC CONVENIENCES 2 a.m. 

PUBLIC HOUSES 8 a.m., !, 6 p.m. 


RACING 3 p.m. 

RECORDING STUDIOS 7 p.m. 

REGENT STREET 9 a.m. 

RESTAURANTS 1, 4, 8, Il p.m., 2 a.m. 
RIDING 9 a.m., 3 p.m., 3 a.m. 
RICHMOND 8 a.m., 6 p.m. 

RIVERSIDE PUBS 8 a.m., 6 p.m. 


SAILING 3 p.m. 

ST. JAMES’S 9 a.m., 12 noon 

ST. JOHN’S WOOD 3 p.m., 3 a.m. 

ST. PAUL’S 7, 8 a.m., 5 p.m., 12 night, 
1, 6 a.m., Sunday 

SHIRTS 9 a.m. 

SHOPS 9 a.m., Sunday 

SOHO 9 a.m., 1, 6, 8 p.m. 

SOUTH BANK 8 a.m., 12 noon, 12 night 

SPEEDWAY 3 p.m. 

SPORT 3 p.m. 

SPORTS EQUIPMENT 9 a.m. 

STOCK EXCHANGE 10 a.m. 

STORES 9 a.m. 


TAILORS 9 a.m. 

TAVERNS | p.m., 6 p.m. 

TEA 4 p.m. 

TEXTILES 9 a.m., 10 a.m. 

THAMES 7, 8 a.m., 6, 10 p.m., 1, 6 a.m. 

THEATRES 7 p.m. 

TOWER OF LONDON 7, 8 a.m., 2,10 p.m., 
1 a.m. 

TRAFALGAR SQUARE 5, 9 p.m., 2 a.m. 

TURKISH BATHS 4 a.m. 


VAUDEVILLE 7 p.m. 
VILLAGES IN LONDON 7, 9, 3 a.m. 


WALKS 8 a.m., 12 noon, | a.m. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY 7 a.m., 12 noon, 
5 p.m., | a.m., Sunday 

WESTMINSTER—Wwalk 12 noon 

WEST END 9 a.m., 12 noon, 1, 4, 6, 8, LL 


p.m. 
WINE 9 a.m., 6 p.m., 8 p.m. 
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DOORS - COUNTERS 
AND TABLE TOPS 
CUBICLE UNITS 
REFRIGERATORS 


INSULATING PANELS 
ESCALATOR PANELS 
ROOF PANELS 
VEHICLE BODIES 





Combines light weight with strength in a wide range of decorative and utility surfaces. 


Manufactured by 


WILLIAM MALLINSON & SONS LTD 


130-150 HACKNEY ROAD, LONDON, . Telephone : SHOREDITCH 8888 - 8811 . Telegrams: ALMONER, LONDON 




























Su it) 'Cateringt 


Architects who may be faced 
with the technical problems 
of planning industrial can- 
teens, kitchens for hospitals, 
hotels, restaurants, schools, 
institutions and the like 
are invited to enlist the. aid 
of Stott’s specialist Layout 
and Advisory services. 
Stott’s nearest Area Manager 
will be glad to callon request. 


Send today for Catalogue No. A.A.2. 
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HOW OFTEN 
™ AI > , DO WE HEAR THIS? 

| WU, y ‘BAT’ square toothed 
plate Timber Con- 


e) 
- 4 Yy/ : d nectors can be used in 


MY | the construction of 


Salesman: An Ezee Kitchen cuts your 
work by half Madam. 
Lady: Oh! In that case I'll have 
two. 


Ezee Kitchen sinks and counter units 


, ly RY , standard timber com- H 4 : 
{s 4 ; are 24in. deep from back to front (not 
YT Eine fp ——— suchas purlin, \ 2lin. or even 18in.) and so provide 
@ /;) trusses, bracing mem- Y\ ample working and storage space. 
KO) ~4 * bers, towers, temporary Ezee Kitchen Counter and Wall Cabinets can be supplied in a 
Y 


: 


framework and any choice of 7 different widths. Coloured Formica counter tops 
N timber joint. supplied in one piece up to 9ft. long with filling panels where 
WRITE FOR LIST AND SAMPLES necessary. All units are made of Zintec steel, Bonderized and 


stove enamelled cream, ensuring great rigidity and durability. 
SQUARE TOOTHED PLATE 
Tl M B E R C 0 N N E CT 0 R S$ Visit our showrooms or write for our latest Brochure T.1. and full trade terms. 


AUTOMATIC PRESSINGS LTD. EZEE KITCHENS LIMITED 


“BAT” WORKS, BLACKHEATH, STAFFS. 341a SAUCHIEHALL STREET, GLASGOW 
Manufacturers of the “‘ Bat" Carded Belt Hooks, Telephone: DOUGLAS 4956 


Belt Lacing and V-type lacer London Showrooms : 8 LANSDOWNE ROW (off Berkeley St.), W.!. 
Telephone: GROSVENOR 5068 


Sink units from £52. Complete kitchens average £200—£300. 
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THE ROYAL 
FESTIVAL HALL 


This, probably the finest Concert 
Hall in the world, is an outstanding 
example of contemporary architecture 
and technical skill. 


dee 








It is fitting that all equipment for 
the Hall should be the best that British 
industry can produce. 

Accurate time throughout—unaffected 
by mains supply variations or power 
cuts—is provided by a 


GENTS 


OF LEICESTER 





CONTROLLED ELECTRIC 


CLOCK SYSTEM CHOSEN FOR THE FESTIVAL 











° Gents’ of Leicester products chosen by the Council of Industrial - 

Full details are contained in book 5 Section Ir, e Design for the South Bank Exhibition include Electric Clocks, Bells 
; and Mine Signalling Equipment. 

available on request. oe @eeetec§c6eee#ee#Frt¢#esr « « 6 ¢ @ 


GENT & CO., LTD., FARADAY WORKS, LEICESTER. tonvon: 47, victoria st. 8.w.1 NEWCASTLE 1: TANGENT HOUSE, LEAZES PARK RD. 


BELLS - INDICATORS - FIRE & BURGLAR ALARMS - WATCHMAN’S RECORDER SYSTEMS - LIQUID LEVEL CONTROL EQUIPMENT * TELEPHONES - STAFF 
LOCATORS + PROCESS TIMERS . MINE SIGNALLING EQUIPMENT * TOWER CLOCKS ° 
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ETCHELLS 
CONGDON 
¢ MUIR ta 


for 


_\ ELECTRIC 


{LIFTS 


Ws 





Se 


Thousands of E.C.M. lifts 
are operating successfully in 
all parts of the world. What, 
ever type of electric lift you 
require, you will find our 
wide experience in design- 


manufacture and installation 


invaluable. 


= 


ETCHELLS, CONGDON & MUIR 


Limited 





ANCOATS - MANCHESTER ENGLAND 
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Well tackle anything in steel 


More and more important Industries are now relying on 
WRIGHT ANDERSON. The overwhelming evidence of our 
skill and ability in the execution of many large and important 
Contracts at home and overseas in recent years, has made us 
justly proud of our policy to give ‘‘Service with Quality-Speed 
with Reliability ” 


Equipped with the most modern machinery to tackle every 
phase of Structural Steelwork, Light, Medium and Heavy, we 
can be of the utmost service to you in solving your problems and 
cordially invite your inquiries. 


Wright Anderson.cr 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS AND BRIDGE BUILDERS 
GATESHEAD 8 


CO. DURHAM 
Phone : Gateshead 72246 
3 lines) 

Grams : ‘* Construct 
Gateshead "” 





RELIABILITY 
GATESHEAD LE 





View of one of our bays showing Medium 
and Mixed fabrications 


London Office: Regent House, Kingsway, W.C.2. 
Tel. HOLborn 9811 


CONTRACTORS TO GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS, N.C.B., 
BRITISH AIRWAYS, ETC., CROWN AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES 
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eure FOR EVERY vA reece & COMMERCIAL INSTALLATI ON 





CENTRALLY PIVOTED 





‘ECLAIR 


PATENT NO. 3993/5 


COUNTER BALANCED 
DOORS 


OBSTRUCTION WaEE DOORS 


Sole Manufacturers: ECLAIR DOORS LTD., 241-242 GREAT LISTER STREET, BIRMINGHAM 7 PhoneASTon Cross 2028 








N.P.L Jests prove amazin 


efficiency of (New) 


Acoustic Tiles 


Soundproofing takes a new step forward! Burgess 
have produced—and the National Physical Labor- 
atory have tested (Report Ref. 1015 of 12th June 
1950) an Acoustic Ceiling Tile with an except- 
ionally high sound absorption coefficient. (see 
N.P.L. chart under diagram). Construction—a 
specially perforated metal tray, size 24in. by 12in. 
by Ijin., fitted with clips containing a non- 
inflammable, non-hygroscopic, sound absorbent 
pad. Theclips make for rapid and easy attachment 
to the specially shaped tee barrunner. The Tiles 
are stove enamelled which gives this treatment 
an exceptionally uniform and neat appearance. 


HEAD OFFICE & WORKS 
HINCKLEY - LEICESTERSHIRE 


LONDON OFFICE 
72 HORSEFERRY ROAD, WESTMINSTER, S.W.! 


J 





Fixing Clips 
Absorbent — 


’ } 
Muslin ~~ a T Section Runners 








REVERBERATION ABSORPTION COEFFICIENTS TO NEAREST 0:05 
Frequency cps. | 125 | 250 | 500 | 1000 | 2000 4000 | 6000 | 8000 











“an 3/32in. dia. hole. 0.15 | 0.50 | 0.75 | 0.80 0.75 0.75 | 0.75 0.75 


oR | 


“B” |/8in. dia. hole. | 0.15 | 0.45 








0.70 | 0.75 | 0.80 0.85 | 0.85 | 0.85 





BURGESS. 


PRODUCTS COMPANY LIMITED 





liv 











MANUFACTURED 


IN FIVE TYPES 





ON WALL AND 


\\ 


REGD. TRADE MARK * 
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GYPSUM PLASTER 








CEILING BOARDS. 


SPECIAL FIBRED 
PLASTER FOR 
SANDED UNDER. 








WALL FINISH FOR 
FINISHING ALL 


EACH SPECIALLY 
DESIGNED 


quienes 
UJ pe BOARD FINISH | 
FIBRED PLASTER FOR SINGLE COAT 
FOR SANDED WORK ON ALL 
UNDERCOATS VA 33 TYPES OF WALL 


AND CEILING 
BOARDS. CEMENT 
































WOOD LATH. ETC RENDERINGS. ETC 
COATS ON METAL 22 CLASSES OF 
LATHING AND BROWNING SANDED 
CONCRETE PLASTER FOR UNDERCOATS 








SANDED UNDER- 
COATS ON WALLS 











DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER AVAILABLE UPON REQUEST 


fm CAPFERATA & CO.LTD. 


~~ 
‘€f soastere NEWARK-ON-TRENT NOTTS NEWARK 2060 


a= CEMENT 














CYCLON E—_ pel 


MULTIVANE 


Employed as air displacement units of condi- 
tioning plants. . 
air—at constant pressure and uniform velocity— 
are conveyed, “Cyclone” Fans are unrivalled. 


CYCLONE SPECIALITIES 


Multivane Fans—Forward and 
Reverse Curve. Patent Lam- 
inated Fan Casings for Super- 

















. Whenever large volumes of 














— silence Paddle Blade Fans: Air 
5 Propellers (Belt and Electric). 
3000 tems Copper-Gilled Tube Heaters: 
“ -. APRIL ie Uni-Heaters: Air Filters - Air 
ar CASTLE BROM Washers (Water Spray) * Cy- 
pa BIRMINGHAM clone Separators Axial Flow 
0.85 Fans. Closed Circuit Motor 
—- Stand No. D. 735 Cooling 
* No. 80 “S.S.” Fan and Impeller. 
, Phone: 
ron: MATTHEWS & YATES LIMITED ionton 
faa SWINTON, MANCHESTER & 20 BEDFORD ROW, LONDON, W.C.I CHANCERY 
e Also at GLASGOW -: LEEDS - BIRMINGHAM ~- CARDIFF  8273-4-5 
lv € 237 
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Specht ‘ WINDOWS - 
GALEPR 00F All Wood 


Wind, dust and rain cannot 
hy penetrate Shanks ‘Gale- 
yp proof’ Windows. Sturdily 
(| built of selected timber, with 
| | check beads worked on solid. 
‘Galeproof’ patent construc- 
Ty ‘wat tion permits loose fitting 
| |} | casements to eliminate the 
| bugbear of easing. Low in 
cost and needing little main- 
tenance, they are repeatedly 
specified by many local 
authorities. Shanks ‘ Gale- 
proof’ windows can end your 
window worries. Why not 
write now for Folder and 
Specification Sheet? 
* WE WILL GLADLY SEND 
A_ REPRESENTATIVE TO 


PSS DEMONSTRATE A MODEL 
tH WINDOW. 








Yim 4 | 

— | Shanks have been Timber 
Merchants for 45 years and 
| their Joinery Plant is without 

equal in the Midlands. 




















ERY 
E. O. SHANKS & SONS _ LIMITED 
Dept. W.1, Lockhurst Lane, Coventry. 
Phone: 89051 (3 lines). 


Established 1905 



















Gunmetal Screwed Fittings 


Gunmetal Solder & Welding 
Fittings for fin. to 4in. Tube. 


Gunmetal Flanges and Flanged 


EASY-CLEAN 
LABORATORY Black Bronze and 


YWrite for Catalogues of our full range of 
Solder Joint Fittings, etc. 


DONALD BROWN: Brownall) Lro 
LOWER MOSS LANE . MANCHESTER: IS 


Tel: DEAnsgate 4754/S Crams: DONABROW Manchester. 





COMPRESSION 
FITTINGS 

The Standard. 

The Junior. 


The Underground Special. 
The Flanged. 


to B.S. Table | & B.S.P. 
Threads. 


Fittings up to 8in. Bore. 


For Gas or Water 
In Chromium, 


Polished and Lac- 
quered Brass. 














oll 
¢ 


~ 











steel 


windows 





Smith & Pearson 


Smith & Pearson Ltd., Newcomen Works, Dublin 
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N 
fag ENS =| | a , 
. ovo: Maal eo 
\ Nottie ceiling 7 Se 
q when installed in‘a 
modern bathroom, 
REMINDS ME... aay at 
_ 1 MUST RING 
SS 
\ BIGWOODS ABOUT The needs of architectural light- 
\ ing are catered for in the Nettle 
. STAIRS ON THE range by this attractive lamp 
N P fitting which provides 100% ligh 
. NEW BUILDING eee ; : reson glare. > ‘ 
\ i \ i leasi Whi Idi 
\ ntl years of / : WC. NN \ oN in ; Pp peste: “~ vows ing, 
\ perience in the design, \ \ PSK S\N easily cleaned and quickly ~~ 
\ manufacture and _instal- 7 NN moved from the Batten for this 
\ lation of steel staircases . \ purpose. Alternative colours can 
\ of all descriptions is \ be supplied to order. The fitting 
N 
\ \ spe 
\ entirely at your disposal N is all-insulated which makes it 
. in exchange for a card or . particularly suitable for Bath- 
*phone c N rooms, etc. Supplied with B.C 
. , ” : or E.S. heen . 
| &§ : 
\ N ; 
: 4 THE STEEL STAIRCASE PEOPLE . B. | . F. 
|" 8IGwoop BROS. (BIRMINGHAM) LTD. . Powisxo ; 
BF woconts RD., BALSALL HEATH, BIRMINGHAM 12 L “sean ; NETTLE ACCESSORIES LTD. 
Phone: CALTHORPE 2641/2 WN ° 
a eA HARPER ROAD, WYTHENSHAWE, MANCHESTER 











o—~ 
/ 
S) Double grip means double strength @®) Streamlining gives 


better appearance Can be ‘made’ in 10 seconds (S Tested 
to 5,200 Ib."per square inch, hydraulic and still sound EP) All 
Castings gunmetal—water tested @) Can be made and remade any 
\ 
_— 


number of times. 








JOINT FOR LIGHT 








S— The Hanlo Joint has been proved to provide the perfect 
Z union for light gauge copper tube. The double grip ferrule 


ensures an absolutely permanent joint of almost welded 


10 STA DA LY OR strength and yet the joint can be remade any number of 
INQ/ V/IDUA l DETAILS times without losing its efficiency. 
Hanlo is acknowledged by Municipal Authorities and leading 
Contractors to be the best Compression Joint available— 
IN HARD OR SOFTWOOD Were 


Ask for details of the Hanlo Pillar Cock adapter 





“ONE OF THE BEST NAMES IN JOINERY _ ( HANLO ) — wath by 
‘ Lovell « Hasson Ltd 
Established 1921 ~ Phone 3685-3 lines 332, SPON LANE, WEST BROMWICH 





Phone: West Bromwich 1681 Grams : ‘‘ Hanlo"’ West Bromwich 
LONDON OFFICE: 2, Countisbury, St. Mark’s Hill, Surbiton, Surrey 
Phone: Elmbridge 6262 








lvii L.G.B. 
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Adjustable 
Spring Tape | 
SE 


B r= | I r a ' = No fine 
Fe he =< 


refinem 


MOLER PRODUCTS to. 


HYTHE WORKS 
COLCHESTER 


Telephone: Colchester 3191 (3 lines) 






greater 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE @ Spring tension easily 


FOSALSIL FLUE BRICKS 9 iiiniieine 


AND @ Universally adaptable 
’ ’ fixing Brackets enabling 
FOSALSIL balance to be placed in 
any position. 
Perfect balancing is ensured o 
installation by simply decreasing 


USED FOR BOILER FLUE CONSTRUCTION AND or increasing the tension of the 
ROOF INSULATION RESPECTIVELY IN THE balance spring. Rust proofed 


NEW HOUSE OF COMMONS casing and stainless steel tape. 


space hz 
designs. 
Tables, 
Cabinet 
Tables. 
mer’s o' 
furnitur 





BECKETT, LAYCOCK & WATKINSON LTD. 


Acton Lane, London, N.W.10 « 
J. HA 
Branches 

















EXHIBITION D: 
DESIGN 


Edited by Misha Black. 0.8.£. Contributors : 
Misha Black, 0.8.8., Basil Spence, ¥.R.1.B.A., D 
James Holland, ¥.s.1.4., Adrian Thomas, 
Richard Guyatt, Lynton Fletcher, M.A., 


J. Mortimer Hawkins, M.1.£.s., H. F. Clark, FL 
A..L.A., Dorothy Goslett, Austin Frazer. Di 
THE PURPOSE OF THIS BOOK IS 

to show what are the essential qualities of a good exhibition 0. 


and how to achieve them. It contains over 250 illustrations— Di 
photographs, drawings and plans—of well designed recent 
exhibitions grouped under “‘ Trade Fairs ’’, ‘‘ Public 
Exhibitions”, ‘‘ Propaganda Exhibitions’’, ‘“‘ Travelling 
Exhibitions”, and ‘“‘ National and International Exhibitions”. 
The technique of exhibition design is covered comprehensively 
and in detail. Each chapter is writt:n by an expert in his own 
field. The mass of information the book contains will be of 
value to the professional exhibition designer and equally to the 
exhibition promoter. 


Bound in full cloth boards. Size 9% ins. by 
74 ins.: 188 pages ; 274 illustrations. 


25s. net, postage inland 10d. R 


You 


“ea The book is stoutly bound in heavy cloth boards LAI 
THE ARCHITECTURAL PRESS Hes 
9-13, Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W.1 — 








Ivili 






















MODERN 


OFFICE 


DRAWING 


No finer range of Drawing Office 
Furniture is available than the 
Halden range. Every up-to-date 
refinement making for greater accuracy, 
greater ease in use, and economy of 
space has been introduced to the Halden 
designs. The range incudes Drawing 
Tables, Cabinets, Drawing Boards, Filing 
Cabinets, Trestles, and Glass Tracing 
Tables. Large size boards made to custo- 
mer’s own specification. For all office 

furniture and accessories consult :— 




























Haldens 


OF MANCHESTER 


J. HALDEN & CO. LTD., 8, ALBERT SQUARE, MANCHESTER, 2. 
Branches at :—London, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Birmingham, Glasgow, Leeds and Bristo! 
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PROTECTIVE PAINTS 


(CHLORINATED RUBBER) 


Here’s real protection 


ye EVODE,PROTECTIVE (Chlorinated Rubber) 
PAINTS applied to asbestos and steel rain 
water goods at the LEYTON BOROUGH 
HOUSING ESTATE, BORTHWICK ROAD, 
LONDON, E.15. Contractors: Messrs. 
C. & A. Catchpole Ltd., Leighton House, 
Potters Bar, Middlesex 


EVODE PROTECTIVE 
(Chlorinated Rubber) PAINTS 


as used™ above and in many Housing 
Estates throughout the country. These 
pipes were painted with two coats of 
EVODE PROTECTIVE (Chlorinated 
Rubber) PAINTS and are the answer 
where surfaces require extra protection. 
They give considerably greater satisfac- 
tion than paints produced on oil or 
synthetic resin basis. For iron, steel, 
wood and direct painting of asbestos 
sheeting, concrete and concrete floors, 
brickwork and cement renderings. No 
asbestos primer or petrifying liquid 
required. IN A CHOICE OF MANY 
ATTRACTIVE COLOURS 


1 EVODE wo. 


GLOVER STREET, STAFFORD 
Telephone: 1590-1-2 Grams: EVODE 








INTERNAL 
DOORS 


EXTERNAL 
DOORS 


FLUSH 
DOORS 


OAK 
DOORS 










































Drop us a line on your trade card or business head- 

ing and we'll send you the Bryce White illustrated literature. 
You'll find the very doors you are looking for among the wide 
variety of patterns displayed. If not we'll be happy to manu- 


facture them for you to your own designs. 


You Buy RIGHT from 


BRYCE WHITE < 


NGLEY, SOUTHAMPTON, BRISTOL LONDON 


ESTABLISHED 1879 


Head Office: DESERONTO WHARF, LANGLEY, BUCKS 
Telephone: LANGLEY 232 & SOUTHALL 2231 














lix 


w ° ° D - . «+ « « « « « Block, Strip and Parqueg 

° A Cc Cc ° TIL E Armstrong’s Plastic Decorative Tiles 

WEYROC. . «Man-made Wood Blocks and Tiles 

a, 
Supplied and Laid by 


GABRIEL, WADE & ENGLISH LTD. 


Approved Specialists 


Enquiries to: 
London (Head Office): Aldwych House, W.C.2 HOLborn 8421 


South : Driver’s;Wharf, Northam, Southampton Phone 2261-2 
Commercial Road, Exeter Phone 5252 


East : 54, Tavern Street, lpswich Phone 2231 
Nene Parade, Wisbech Phone !281 
Watts & Son Ltd., Newmarket Road, Cambridge Phone 56956 


North : East Station Road, Peterborough Phone 4234 
And Branches at :—Teddington, Bedford, Leicester, Hull and Scarborough 


* British Reg:stered Trade Mark No. 663698. Armstrong Cork Co. Ltd. Registered Usere. 
TARR APRS MR Se | RMR IS ee SRM 0 EES. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
Advertisements should be addressed to la’ Advt. 

Manager, “ The Architects’ Journal,” ong 

I, Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, sw 

shou reach there by first post on Frida riday 

morning for inclusion in the following Thursday's 


Replies to Box Numbers should be addressed 
care of ‘‘ The Architects’ Journal,” at the address 
given ubove. 





Public and Official Announcements 


258. per inch; each additional line, 2s 


LONDON CounrY ~ COUNCIL 
Applications are invited for ositions of 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSIS TANT salares up to 
£580 a year) in the Housing and Valuation De- 
partment. Commencing salaries will deter- 
mined according to qualifications and experience. 
Engagement will be subject to the Local Govern- 








ment Superannuation Acts, and successful candi- 
dates “will be eligible for consideration for 
appointment to . permanent staff on the 


occurrence of vacan 

Successful Pe will be required to assist 
o the design, layout and preparation of working 
drawiogs for housing schemes (cottages and 
multi-storey flats), and will be employed in the 
Housing Architect’s Division. 

Forms of application may be obtained from the 
Director of Housing, The Count Hall, West- 
minster Bridge, S.E.1 (stamped addressed envelope 


required and quote reference A.A.1). Gaus 

disqualifies. (816) -~ 4558 

BOROUGH OF WALTHAMSTOW COMMITTEE 
FOR EDUCA 


Applications are invited 7 following a 

manent appointment in the office of the Archi 
the Committee, Mr. Frank H. San 
A.R.I.B.A., A.R.1L.C.8. 

CHIEF ASSISTANT ARCHITECT, at a salary 
of £685, rising by increments of ‘£25 to £760 
per annum, plus £30 London weighting (Grade 
A.P.T., VIII, of National Scales). 

Applicants must have had considerable experi- 
ence in an Architect’s office in connection with 
the design, construction and maintenance of educa- 
tional or similar buildings, and some administra- 
tive experience. 

Forms of application may be obtained from 
and should be returned to the undersigned within 
three weeks of the appearance of this notice. 

E. T. POTTER, 
Borough Education Officer. 
Education Offices, Town - % * neem Road, 
Walthamstow, E 23584 
COUNTY BOROUGH OF eeTE TYDFIL. 
BOROUGH ENGINEER’S SURVEYOR AND 
ARCHITECT’S DEPARTMENT. 


Applications are invited for the following 
appointments :— 

(a) SENIOR ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT. 
Grade A.P.T., VI (£595-£660). 

(e),. ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT. Grade 
A.P.T., IV (£480-£525). 


Candidates for (a) must have had considerable 
experience in the design amd construction of 
houses, clinics, public buildings and general archi- 
tectural work, in the preparation of specifica- 
tions, bills of quantities and estimates in connec- 
tion therewith. Applicants must be Associate 
me. yaaa of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 

cts 

Candidates for (b) must have passed the Inter- 
mediate R.I.B.A. Examimation, and have had at 
least two years’ experience after attaining that 

- qualification. 

The appointment will be subject to :— 

(1) Scheme of Conditions of Service of the 
National Joint Council. 
(2) Provisions of the 

annuation Act, 1937. 
(3) The passing of a 
examination. 

(4) One month’s written notice on either side. 

The Council will provide housing accommodation 
if required. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications and ex- 


Local Government Super- 


satisfactory medical 


erience, together with copies of three recent 
estimonials, should be delivered to the under- 
Sanee not later than Thursday, the 17th May, 


Canvassing in any form will be deemed a dis- 
qualification. 
T. 8. EVANS, 
Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, al Tydfil. 
16th April, 2409 


ROYAI COR ARTOR ON ANCIENT MONU- 
MENTS IN WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
_ JUNIOR INVESTIGATOR. 

The Civil Service Commissioners invite appli- 
cations for 4 permanent appointment as Junior 
Investigator. 

Salary scale (for men): Junior Investigator, 
<ue. £670. Rates for women are somewhat lower. 
Candidates must be at least 21 years of age on 
Ist April, 1951. 

Candidates should normally 
second-class Honours degree, 
out this qualification may be 
wise exceptionally well qualified. They must 
have knowledge of the history of Architecture, 
the history of Applied Art, or the archeology of 
Britain. Other things being equal, preference 

will be given to Welsh-speaking candidates. 


have a first- or 
but camdidates with- 
admitted if other- 


Particulars and application forms from the 
Secretary, Civil Service Commission, Burlington 
Gardens, London, W.1, quoting No. 4023/51. ‘om- 


leted application forms must reach him by 3ist 
May, 191. 2490 


EAST SUFFOLK COUNTY Cnr. 
COUNTY ARCHITECT’S DEPARTMENT. 

Applications are invited for - d following post 
in the sor td Architect’s Depart 

Grade *‘ ASSISTANT A CHITECT. A.P.T., 
Grade VIE Consolidated salary: £635-£710 per 
annum. 

The commencing salary in this grade will be 
fixed according to the qualifications and experi- 
ence. 

Applicants must be Members of the R.I.B.A. 
quick and accurate drau htsmen, capable of 
carrying a job through in all its stages, including 
sketch plans, working drawings, supervision of 
work in progress, as well as the administration 
work in connection therewith. They should have 
a sound knowledge of design and building con- 
struction, and should be capable of writing speci- 
fications. Office experience after school training 
or articles is essential. The work to be dealt with 
is that normally carried out by a Local Authority. 

The appointment will be subject to one month’s 
notice on either side and to the provisions of the 
Local Government Superannuation Act, 1937. The 
successful applicant will be required to pass a 
medical examination. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications, and 
full details of previous experience, accompanied 
by copies of three recent testimonials, should be 
sent to E. J. Symcox, F.R.I.B.A., County Archi- 
tect, County Hall, Ipswich, not later than 1ith 
May, 1951. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will 
disqualify a candidate from consideration. 

G. C. LIGHTFOOT, 
Clerk of the Comet. 


GOVERNMENT OF pORs ates sone ino 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMISS 

Apeiications are invited for the —y rz SENIOR 

UANTITY SURVEYOR in the Works Division, 

inistry of Sinema, Northern Ireland. Subject 
to a probationary period of two years the post 
will be permanent and pensionable. Candidates 
must be British subjects, ordinarily resident in 
the United Kingdom. 

Qualifications: Candidates must be Fellows or 
Associates of the Royal Institution of Chartered 
Surveyors (Quantities Section). They must be 
thoroughly proficient in all branches of quantity 
surveying, including the preparation of Bills of 
a. approximate estimates, dilapidations, 
the interpretation of contract documents, and the 
settlement of large and intricate final accounts. 
Experience in a Quantity Surveyor’s office and in 
the supervision of staff is an essential qualifica- 
tion; experience in engineering as well as archi- 
tectural services will be an advantage. 

Remuneration: The salary scale attaching to 
the appointment is £950 £30—£1,100 per annum. 

Preference will be given to suitably qualified 
candidates who served with H.M. Forces during 
wartime, provided the Commissioners are satisfied 
that such candidates can, or within a reasonable 
time, will be able to fill the post efficiently. 

Applications must be made on the prescribed 
form, which may be obtained from the Secretary 
Civil Service Commission, Stormont, Belfast, and 
must be returned, duly completed, with copies 
of two recent testimonials, so as to reach him 

2479 


not later than 22nd May, 1951. 

BOROUGH) OF KEIGHLEY. 
BOROUGH ARCHITECT’S DEPARTMENT. 
Applications are pthl a. A. following 

appointments on the Reema 

‘) onF ASSISTAN ANGHITECT, Grade 
A.P. II. Salary a. £42 

(b), ONE ASSISTANT ARCHITECT, Grade 
A.P I. Salary scale, £390-£435 

Feaiasite should possess seneral architectural 
experience. Conditions of service and salaries 
are im accordance with the National Joint Council 
Scheme for Local Authorities. 

Applications to be made , ay the prescribed 
form, to be obtained from the undersigned, to 
whom same must be returned, accompanied by 
copies only of two recent testimonials, not later 
than first post awe 2ist May, 1951. 


ELGATE, ¢* R.1.B.A., 
‘ Borough Architect. 
Borough Architect’s Department, 
College Street, Keighley. 2446 
CITY OF LEEDS. 
CITY ARCHITECT’S DEPARTMENT. 


Applications — are imvited for the 
appointment : 

CHIEF ASSIST ANT ARCHITECT (Education). 
Grade A.P.T., IX. Salary scale, £750 to £900 p.a. 

Candidates must be Registered Architects, com- 
petent in architectural design and administration. 

he officer appointed will be responsible for the 
control of a section of the department dealing 
with the construction of schools and _ school 
buildings 

The payment of salary increments will be subject 
to satisfactory service, and will be granted 
normally with effect from the ist April, following 
the completion of 6 months’ service. 

The appointment is subject to the Local Govern- 
ment Superannuation Act, 1937, and the successful 
applicant will be required to pass a medical 
examination. 

Applications on forms to be obtained from the 
undersigned, accompanied by copies of not more 
than three recent testimonials (not returnable), 
must be received by me in the envelope supplied 
therefor, not later than 10 a.m. on Wednesday, 
16th May, 1950. 

Canvassing in any form, 
indirectly, will be a disqualifica 

R. A. H. LIVETT, OR LB. A., 
oy Architect. 
Priestley House, Quarry Hill, Leeds, 9. 
2ist April, 1951. 2459 
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OROUGH OF WEMBLE 
Ls — ASSISTANT ARCHITECT, £ 
£660 P.A.. PLUS LONDON 

* oWEI GHTING ” ALLOWANCE. 

Applicants must be Associates of the R.I.B.A 
have had good architectural experience in ing 
designing of public buildings, houses and flats, 
and be accustomed to the preparation of working 
drawings, estimates, specifications, and to tue 
supervision of works in progress. 

Applications, containing names and addresses 
of three referees, must reach the Borough 
Engineer and Surveyor, Town Hall, Wembley, 
by 12th May, 1951. Canvassing disqualifies. 2468 

LANCASHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 

Apeliestions are invited for the following 

appointments in the County Planning Depart- 


ment 
(1) SECTIONAL PJ.ANNING OFFICER, 
A. (£635-£710), Divisional Planning 


=. 
A.P. 


P.T4_ VII 
Office, Blackpool, to be responsible for directing 
the work of technical staff; considerable experi. 
ence in Development Plan preparation essential. 
Possession of-one of the ww kr: i gaettoesions: ii i 


essential: _A.M.T.P.I.,. A.M.I 1.C.8., 
.M.I.Mun.E., A.R.I.B.A. 
(2) SENIOR PLANNING ASSISTANT (Archi. 
tectural), A.P.T., VI (£595-£660), required at 


Preston (Headquarters), and the Accrington and 
Manchester Divisional Offices. Duties include 
design and preparation of detailed layouts for 
housing schemes, village extensions and central 
are, crs Candidates must be qualified 
arcnitec 

(3) SENIOR PLANNING ASSISTANTS (Engin- 
eering and Surveying), A.P.T., VI (£595-£660), 
at the Accrington and Wigan Divisional Offices, 
Duties include preparation of Town Maps, as 
required by the 1947 Act, and dealing with 
problems requiring civil engineering or survey- 
ing experience. Candidates should possess a 
recognised professional engineering or surveying 
qualification 


oe PLANNING ASSISTANTS (Architectural), 


A.P.T., I-V (£390-£570), at Preston  (Head- 
quarters), and Ulverston Divisional Planning 
Office. Duties mainly as (2) above. Candidates 


for Grades I-IV should possess University Degree 
in architecture or the Intermediate B.A. 
certificate, and for Grade V be qualified archi- 


tects. Salary commensurate with qualifications 
and experience. 
Applications, stating clearly appointment 


appilted tor, together with the names, addresses 
and quaiifications of two referees (preferably one 
should be present employer), should reach the 
County Planning Officer, County Offices, Preston, 
by 12th May, 1951. 2456 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 
ARCHITECT’S DE wintee 
BUILDING SURV 
Anetteetions are invited — _—— of 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANT (salaries se to £580, 
plus 10 per cent. addition), to deal with the 
technical administration of statutes relating to 
safety precautions in buildings licensed for public 
entertainment. Candidates should have a know- 
ledge of building construction. Positions super- 
annuable, and carry eligibility on merit for per- 
manent appointment and promotion. Application 
forms, to be returned by 19th May, 1951, ovat 
a 
-E.1, enclosing stamped addr oolscap 
envelope, and quoting AR/EK/TH. Canvassing 
disqualifies. (511) 2467 





CARDIGANSHIRE COUNTY PLANNING | 
JOMMITTEE. 


APPOINTMENT OF PLANNING ASSISTANT. 

Applications are invited for the post of Planning 
Assistant, in the County Planning Department, 
at a salary in accordance with A.P.T., Grade V 
(£520-£570) 

Applicants should have passed at least the Inter- 
ate Examination of the T.P.I., R.L.B. 
R.1L.C.8., or equivalent examination, should be 
experienced in the preparation of Development 
Plans and Planning Surveys, and experience in 
the supervision of staff is essential. The appoint- 
ment will be subject to :— 
fH National Joint Council Conditions of Service. 

) The provisions < the Local Government 
a Act, 1937 
(iii) The passing of ‘a satisfactory medical 
examination. 
ai One month’s notice in writing on either 
side 
Applications should give particulars of 
education, technical training, qualifications, ex- 
perience, present salary, present and previous 
appointments, which together with the names of 
two referees must reach the undersigned not later 
than noon on Saturday, 26th May, 1951. 
J. F. R. CARSON 
Clerk of the County Council. 
Cambrian Chambers, Aberystwyth. 
20th April, 1951. 2451 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF CROYDON. 
caves ENGINEER’S DEPARTMENT. 
SSISTANT ARCHITECT 
Senteeiaan are invited for this appointment 
from persons having a good general knowledge of 
the architectural work of a _ local authority. 
Salary A.P.T., VI, £595 to £660, plus London 

wagons (£30 at age 26 and over). 
e Council do not offer housing accommodation. 

Form of application may be obtained from the 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Croydon, and 
must be returned him not later than Saturday, 
the 12th May, 1951. 

Canvassing will disqualify. 

E. TABERNER, 


Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Créydon, Surrey. 2470 
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LEEDS REGIONAL HOSPITAL BOARD 
invites applications for the sapenens of MALE 
CLER Salary scale, £480-£570 per annum. 
Candidates should have experience in an Archi- 
tect’s office, Fe with a Local Authority, 
some knowledge of Committee work and ability 
to write Howe oy 

Applications, stating age, details of qualifica- 
tions. experience, amd present employment, 
together with the names of two referees, to be 
forwarded to the Secretary to the Board, Park 
Parade, Harrogate, as soon as_ possible. Can- 
yassing in any form, either directiy or indirectly, 
will disqualify. — 2481 
COUNTY BOROUGH OF GREAT z ARMOUTH. 

EDUCATION COMMITT 

SCHOOLS ARCHITECT’S DEPARTMENT. 

Applications are invited for the following 
appointment on the permanent staff in the De- 
age the Schools Architect, Mr. F. Jackson, 


SENIOR ASSISTANT ARCHITECT, A.P.T., 
Grade VI (£590-£680). car allowance of £90 
per annum is also payable. 

Candidates should have a sound practical know- 
ledge of work connected with the maintenance of 
buildings and minor capital works by contract 
labour. They should be able to prepare speci- 
fications, estimates, deal with final accounts, and 
supervise Assistant Technical staff. Candidates 
should be registered Architects. 

Previous local ——— experience is not essen- 
tial. Appointments will be terminable by one 
month’s notice on either side, and subject to the 
provisions of the Local Government Superannua- 
tion Act, 1937. 

Canvassing will be deemed a disqualification, 
and candidates must disclose in writing any re- 
lationship to any member of, or holder of any 
senior office under the Council. Candidates who 
fail to do so will be disqualified or, if appointed, 
liable to dismissal without notice. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications, experi- 
ence, and giving details of past and present 


appointments, together with copies of two testi- 
monials, must be delivered to the epumtgnss 
not later than eg ) eo May, 1951 


Chief Education Officer. 
Education Office, 22, Euston Road, 

Great Yarmouth. 2471 

LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 

ARCHITECT’S DEPARTMENT. 
Applications are invited for positions of ARCHI- 
TECT, Grade III (£550-£700) and TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANT (up to £580) for architectural work 
on new housing, schcols and other public build- 
ings. The positions are superannuable, and the 
above rates are subject to am addition of 10 per 
cent. on the first £600 and 74 per cent. on an 


remainders. Application forms from the Archi- 

The County Hall, 8.E.1, enclosing stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope and quoting 
AR/EK/A. Canvassing disqualifies. (514) 3914 


MINISTRY OF FINA 


“GOVERNMENT OF NORSHREN IRELAND. 
‘f E. 
Applications are invited for the following un- 


established appointments in the Ministry of 
Finance :— 

(a) QUANTITY SURVEYING ASSISTANT. 
Grade £400- Ber annum. 

(b) QUANTITY URVEYING ASSISTANT 


Grade B, £300-£500 per annum. 

The commencing salaries of selected candidates 
will be fixed according to experience within the 
fanges quoted. 
qualifications :— 

andidates must possess either : 

(i) The National Building Certificate; or 

(ii) the Licentiate Diploma of the Institute of 

Builders; 
or proof of professional study to an equivalent 
standard. In addition, candidates for Grade A 
posts must have had a wide experience in quantity 
surveying in a Quantity Surveyor’s or Contractor’s 
office, Government Deportment, or Local 
Authority. Candidates for Grade B posts must 
have had at least 5 years’ training and experience 
on similar work. 

Preference will be given to suitably qualified 
persons who have served with H.M. Forces during 
the. 1914-1918 or 1939-1945 war, provided the 
Ministry is satisfied that such candidates can, 
or within a reasonable time, will be able to 
discharge the duties efficiently. 

Closing date :— 

Applications, containing full particulars of 
éducation, qualifications and experience, and 
accompanied by copies of two recent testimonials, 
should be sent to the Director of Establishments. 
Ministry of Finance, Stormont, so as to reach 
him not — than 17th May, 1951. 2478 


ROUGH OF CHATHAM 
BOROUGH ENGINEER AND SURVEYOR’S 


DEPARTMEN 

APPOINTMENT OF ADDITIONAL STAFF. 
Applications are invited for the following 
appointments in connection with redevelopment 
proposals and other capital works schemes :— 

(1) CHIEF ASSISTANT ARCHITECT, within 
Grade VII (£635-£710). 

(2) SENIOR gre ARCHITECT, within 
are V and Va (£520-£610). 

(3) ASSISTANT CIVIL, ENGINEER, within 
Grade : IT E500- 2570). 

Housing accommodation will be made avail- 


able if required. 

Conditions of appointment and form of appli- 
cation may be obtained from Mr. ). Peake, 
M.Sc.(Eng.), Borough Engineer and Surveyor, 
Town Hall, 


Chatham, to whom completed appli- 
cation forms should be returned not later fi 
2st May, 1951. 
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NEWCARER. REGIONAL HOSPITAL BOARD. 
AR RTMENT. 


HITECT’S DEPA 
re... are invited for the following 
appointments on the permanent headquarters 


staff of the Board’s Architect in Newcastle. The 
appointments relate to the section of the staff 
which is concerned with practical architectural 
work throughout the Region. 

To Architectural Assistants who wish to gain 
experience of hospital practice the appointments 
offer an excellent opportunity for doing good- 
class work full of interest and variety in a 
developing service. 

The appointments a 

ARCHITECTURAL ‘ASSISTANT (Grade A.P.T., 
IV, £480 to £525 p.a.). 

Applicants should have passed the Intermediate 
Examination of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects and be studying for the Final Exam ma- 
tion. Good general experience in design and con- 
struction are essential, and a knowledge of 
hospital work is desirable. 

TWO GENERAL ARCHITECTURAL ASSIS- 
TANTS (Grade A.P.T , £450 to £495 p.a.). 

Applicants must at .! evidence of having 
had a sound architectural training, amd should 
have passed or reached the standard of the Inter- 
mediate Examination of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. Some practical experience in 
an architect’s office is essential. 

Evening study-facilities are available at the 
University of Durham King’s College, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 

The appointments will be subject to the 
visions of the National Health Service (Super- 
annuation) Regulations, 1947. Successful candi- 
dates will be required to pass a medical examina- 
tion. 

Applicants should state: (1) Name and full 
address; (2) age and whether married; (3) pro- 
fessional qualifications; (4) experience; (5) present 
appointment and salary; (6) war services; (7) date 
available if appointed, and (8) names and 
addresses of three referees. 

_Applications are to be received by ee under- 
signed not later than the 18th May, 195 

E. B. JENKINS. 


pro- 


** Dunira,’’ Osborne Road, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
20th April, 1951, 2458 


METROPOLITAN BOROUGH OF LEWISHAM. 
APPOINTMENT OF SENIOR SURVEYING 


ASSISTANT. 

BOROUGH ARCHITECT’S DEPARTMENT. 

Applications are invited for the —e of 
a Senior Surveying Assistant on the Council’s 
permanent establishment. Salary scale, A.P.T. 
Division, Grade V (£520, rising to £570 per annum, 
plus London weighting, varying between £10 and 
£30 per annum, according to age). 


Applicants should have passed the Final Ex- 
amination of one of the professional bodies 
recognised by the National oint Council, and 


have had at least 5 years’ experience (including 
the period spent on theoretical training). Pre- 
ference will be given to candidates who have had 
experience in land and building surveying and in 
the preparation of building quantities and 
estimates. — . 

The appointment will be subject to the Rules 
and Regulations of the Council from time to 
time in force relating to Officers; to the National 
Scheme of Conditions of Service; to the pro- 
visions of the Local Government Superannua ion 
Act, 1937; to termination by one month’s notice 
on ‘either side; and to the successful candidate 
passing satisfactorily a medical examination by 
the Council’s Medical Officer of Health. 

Forms of application may be obtained from the 
undersigned, to whom they should be returned, 
accompanied by copies of not more than three 
recent testimonials, in an envelope endorsed 

‘Senior Surveying Assistant,” so as to be received 
not later than Saturday, 19th May, 1951. 

Canvassing, either irectly or "‘edivectiy, 
be a disqualification. 

ALAN MILNER SMITH, 
‘oe Clerk. 

Catford, 9.5.6 
2493 


will 


Lewisham Town Hall, 
25th April, 1951. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF DONCASTER. 
ESTATES AND HOUSING DEPARTMENT. 
APPOINTMENT OF ARSE SECTURAL 
ASSISTAN 


Applications are invited Yor the appointment 
of Architectural Assistant, in the Estates and 
Housing Department of the Council, at a salary 
in accordance with Grade VI of the Admimistra- 
tive, Professional and Technical Division of the 
National Scales of Salaries, i.e., £595 per annum, 
rising by annual increments of £20, "020, and £25 
to £660 per annum. 

Applicants should be Associates of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and have experi- 
ence in housing, design and lay-out. 

The sgrunmnen. which will be an established 
one, will be subject to one month’s notice in 
writing on either side, and to the terms of the 
Local Government Superannuation Act, 1937. The 
successful candidates will be required to pass a 
medical examination. 

Housing accommodation may be made available. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications, and 
previous experience, together with copies of three 
recent testimonials, should be forwarded to the 
cma not later than Friday, the ith May, 





Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will be a 
disqualification. 
H. 8S. ESSENHIGH, 
c Town Clerk. 
1, Priory Place, Doncaster. 
23rd April, 1951. 2460 


Ixi 


THE NATIONAL PARKS COMMISSION. 

A vacancy exists for a TEMPORARY FIELD 
OFFICER, in the salary range £675 at age BW, 
thereafter by £25—£800. Under 30, £25 abate- 
ment for each year. Range for women £550 
£25—£675, with similar abatement for age under 
3. The post will be headquartered in Londen, 
but will involve occasional travelling. Candidates 
must have a good working knowledge of Ordnance 
Survey maps and a knowledge of and_ interest 
in the countryside, particularly in relation to 
questions affecting the preservation of amenity. 
A degree in Forestry, Landscape Architecture or 
sip me while not essential, is most desirable. 

Application forms may be obtained from the 


Ministry of Labour and National Service, 
Technical and Scientific Register (K), York 
House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2, quoting refer- 


ence G i66/51A, and should be returned by 26th 
May, 1951. 2491 


CAMBORNE. REDRUTH URBAN DISTRICT 


COUNCIL. 

APPOINTMENT OF QU ANTITY SURVEYOR. 

Applications are invited for the appointment of 
Quantity Surveyor (Housing), in the Engimeer 
and Surveyor’s Department, at a salary in accord- 
ance with A.P.T., Gradé V, of the National 
Scale of Salaries (£520-£570 per annum). 

Applicants should have had suitable experience 
in the preparation of bills of quantities, measurin 
and valuation for interim certificates ,and fina 
accounts for work in connection with large 
housing schemes. 


The appointment is_ subject to:— | 
(a) The National Scheme of ‘Conditions of 
Service. 


(b) The Local Government Superannuation Act, 
1937; and the passing of a medical examination. 

(c) One month’s notice in writing on either side. 

The appointment is, however, subject to the 
omission of the clause in the National Conditions 
of Service as to payment of subsistence for duties 
within the urban district. 

Applications, endorsed ‘‘ Quantity Surveyor,” 
stating age, qualifications and experience, together 
with the names and addresses of two persons to 
whom reference can be made, should be forwarded 
to reach the undersigned not later than Satur- 
day, 12th May, 1951. 

Candidates must state whether to their know- 
ledge they are related to any member or senior 
officer of the Council. 

Camvassing, directly or 
disqualification. 

8. C. WILSON, . 
Clerk to the Council. 
Council Offices, 


Cornwall. 
23rd April, 1951. 2457 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 
Cc 


indirectly, will be a 


Camborne, 


OUNTY PLANNING DEPARTMENT. 
lications are invited for the Po vai ot 
pik RRNING Oo FFICER. Grade A.P. 


(salary £685- £760 per annum). Candidates ‘should 
be Corporate Members of the Town Planning 
Institute or possess a recognised qualification in 
Civil Engineering, Surveying or Architecture, and 
should have had considerable experience in an 
executive position in town and country planning, 
and particularly in the preparation of Develop- 
ment Plans, and should possess a thorough know- 
ledge of the 1947 Act and associated Regulations. 

The appointment is subject to the provisions 
of the Local Government Superannuation Act, 
1937, the Council’s conditions of service, and a 
medical examination. 

Applications, stating age, past and present 
appointments (with dates), qualifications, and the 
names of two referees, should be sent to the 
undersigned not later than 14th May, 1951. 


CuARL ES PHYTHIAN, 


Clerk of the County Cnmed. 
Shire Hall, Castle 1 Hill, " Catnbrl ridge. 
METROPOLITAN BOROUGH OF LEWISHAM. 
APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT ARCHITECT. 

Applications are invited for the appointment of 
an Assistant Architect in the Borough Architect’s 
Department. lary scales, A.P.T Division, 
Grade IV (£480, rising to £525 per annum), or 
Grade V (£520, rising to £570 per annum), 
according to the qualifications of the successful 
candidate. London weighting, varying between 
£10 and £30 per amnum, according to age, is 
applicable to either salary. 

pplicants should have passed the R.I.B.A. 
Intermediate Examination, or its equivalent at 
one of the recognised Schools of Architecture, 
and have had at least two years’ practical ex- 
perience, or be a Registered Architect. Preference 
will be given to candidates who have had experi- 
ence in the design and construction of Municipal 
fiats amd housing schemes. 

The appointment will be subject to the Rules 
and Regulations of the Council from time to time 
in force relating to Ojficers; to the National 
Scheme of Conditions of Service; to the pro- 
visions of the Local Government Superannuation 
Act, 1937; to termination by one month’s notice 
on either side; amd to the successful candidate 
passing satisfactorily a medical examination by 
the Council’s Medical Officer of Health 

Forms of application may be obtained from the 
undersigned, to whom they should be returned, 
accompanied by copies of not more than -three 
recent testimonials, in an envelope endorsed 
“ Assistant Architect,” so_as to be received not 
later than Saturday, 19th May, 1951. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, 
be a disqualification. 

ALAN MILNER SMITH, 
own Clerk. 

Catford, 9.E.6. 
2492 


will 


Lewisham Town Hall, 
25th April, 1951. 
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ESSEX. EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
SOUTH-EAST ESSEX TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
AND SCHOOL OF ART, ee ROAD, 

DAGEN 

ASSIST Ae STUDLO LECTURER IN ARCHI- 

a TURE The College is approved by the 

1.B.A. as a Listed School of Architecture, with 
a five: year full-time course, and an evening course, 
leading to the Final Examination of the Institute. 

Applicants should be Associate Members of the 
R.1.B.A. and experience in teaching wili be an 
advantage. Duties will involve the teaching of 
Studio Work, Building Construction and other 
subjects to Intermediate 3.A. standard, with 
some Finals work, in both Day and Evening 
Classes. 

Salary scale: £375 £18—£630 (man), with 
allowance within scale for approved teaching, 
industrial and war service, and addition of London 
and approved training and graduation allowances. 
Review of College establishment may raise basic 
scale maximum of £725. 

Further particulars and application forms from 
the Clerk to Governors at the College and return- 
able within 14 days of this advertisement. 

B. E. LAWRENCE, 
Chief Education Officer. 
2504 
‘OUNTY BOROUGH OF CROYDON. 
BOROL GH ENGINEER’S DEPARTMENT. 

ESTIMATOR AND MAINTENANCE 

; SURVEYOR. 

Applications are ‘invited for this appointment in 
the Architect’s and Quantity Surveyor’s Sections 
from persons experienced in preparing estimates 
for the maintenance of public buildings. Salary 
A.P.T., VI, £595 to £660, plus London weighting 
(£30 at age 26 and over). 

The Council do not offer housing accommodation. 

Form of application may be obtained from the 
Borough Engimeer, Town Hall, Croydon, and 
must be returned to him not later than Saturday, 
the 12th May, 1951. 

Canvassing will disqualify. 

E. TABERNER, 
Town rs. 
Town Hall, Croydon. 

CITY OF OXFORD. 

ARC HITECT AND PLANNING 
OFFICER’S DEPARTMENT. 
ASSISTANT SURVEYORS. 

Applications are invited for the 
mentioned appointments on the 
of the City Architect and 
Department : 

(a) ASSISTANT SURVEYOR (General Building 
Maintenance). 

(b) ASSISTANT SURVEYOR 
Property Purchases). 

Applicants for post (a) should have had ex- 
perience in dealing with maintenance’ works, 
alterations and repairs for School and other build- 
ings for a Local Authority, and applicants for 
post (6) should be capable of the preparation 
of surveys, plans, specifications and schedules of 
dilapidations. and have had experience in the 
negotiation of purchases, sales and lettings in 
connection with the City Estates. 

Preference will be given to applicants who have 
passed either the Intermediate or Final Examina- 
tion of the Royal Institution of Chartered Sur- 
veyors, the Building Surveyor’s Institute, or other 
professional bedy. 

he salary in each case “4 be in the range 
General Division, Grade V, A.P.T. Division (£570 
maximum) of the National Scales, according to 
the qualifications and experience of the successful 
oupmeeane. 

1e appointments will be subject to » 
National Conditions of Service, the i cal } 
ment Superannuation Act, 1937, and the succe ssful 
candidates will be required to pass a medical 
examination. — 

Further details of the duties and application 


CITY 


under- 
permanent staff 
Planning (Officer's 


(Estates and 


forms, which must be used in applying, for the 
posts, may be obtained rom . G. Chandler, 
A.R.I.B.A., A.M.T.P.1., City Architect and 


Planning Office, Town Hall, Oxford, and applica- 

tion forms must be returned to him not later 
than 18th May, 1951. Please state for which post 

application is being made when applying for 

forms. 

HARRY PLOWMAN, 

own Clerk. 

~ CRICKI 

CRICKLADE AND.WOOTTON BASSETT 

RURAL DISTRICT COUNCIL. 
APPOINTMENT OF JUNIOR ENGINEERING 
ASSISTANT. 

Applications are invited for the ap ointment of 

Junior en SC Assistant to the ar and 
I.C.E., 


os M Grindley, 
A.R.1. A.M.T.P.I., oa a salary in accordance 
with Grade II of the A.P.T. ivision of the 
National Conditions of Service (£420 x £15—£465). 
The appointment will be subject to the or O- 
visions of the Local Governmen Superannuation 
ct, 1937, and to the successful candidate passing 
4 medical examination. 
Experience in housing works will be considered 
on, advantage. 
pp ications (endorsed Junior Engineerin 
Assistant’), stating age, en, mon = 
perience, together with copies of not more than 
tees recent testimonials, should reach the under- 
ed by Tuesday, 8th May. 1961. 
Janvassing, directly or indirectly, will 


disqualification. 
Ww. J. ROSIER, 
e th 
Council Offices, Wootton, Bassett, Witte say 
13th April, 1951. 


be a 


URREY COUNTY COUNCIL 

cou NTY ARCHITECT’S DEPARTMENT. 

Applications are invited for the following 
appointments :— Tee 
re) ASSISTANT QUANTITY SURVEYOR, 
Grade VIII, at a commencing salary of £685, 
rising by annual increments of £25 to a maximum 
of £760 per annum, plus London allowance of 
£30 per annum. 

Applicants should possess approved qualifica- 
tions and experience, and preference will be given 
to those who are Members of the Royal Institu- 
tion of Chartered Surveyors (Quantities Sub- 
Division). They should be capable of undertaking 
all stages of the work for the preparation of 
Bills of Quantities, including preliminary 
estimates, the preparation and settlement of final 
accounts, site — urement, and preparation of 
interim certificates. ae 

(b) ASSISTANT QUANTITY SURVEYOR, 
Grade VI, at a commencing salary of £595 per 
annum, rising by annual increments of £20/£25 
to a maximum of £660 per annum, plus London 
allowance of up to £30 per annum, according 
to age. 

Preference will be given to applicants who are 
Members of the Royal Institution of Chartered 
Surveyors (Quantities Sub-Division), and who 
have adequate experience in the preparation of 
Bills of Quantities, site measuring, and in settle- 
ment of final accounts. 

The appointments will be subject to the pro- 
visions of the Local Government Act, 1937, and the 
successful applicants will be required to pass a 
medical examination. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications and ex- 
perience, and accompanied by copies of three 
recent testimonials, should be sent to the County 
Architect, Surrey County Council, County Hall, 
Kingston-upon- “Thames, not later than the 18th 
May, 1951. : 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will 
disqualify a candidate from consideration. 

The Council will be unable to provide any 
housing accommodaticn, and the successful 
applicants will be expected to make their own 
arrangements in this direction. 


T. W. W. GOODERIDGE, 
Clerk of the Council. 
County Hall, Kingston-upon-Thames. 2496 
DERBY Oe COUNTY COUNCIL. 
COUNTY ARCHITECT’S DEPARTMENT. 
Applications ca invited for the  under- 
mentioned appointments on the permanent 
staff. 
Conditions of service and salaries are in accord- 
ance with the National Joint Council Scheme 
for Local Authorities, as adopted by the County 


Council. 
QUANTITY SURVEYORS: 


(a) A.P.T., Grade VIII. Salary, £685= £25 to 
£760 per annum. 

(b) A.P.T., Grade V. Salary, £520* £15 (2) and 
esac) to £570 per annum. 

(c) A.P.T., Grade III. Salary 2£450*£15 to 


£495 per annum. 

Applicants for (a), (b) and (c) must have had 
experience in the preparation of estimates, taking- 
off quantities for all trades, measuring up, and 
preparing fimal accounts. 

Applicants for (a) and (b) must also be in 
possession of an appropriate professional quali- 
fication. 

The appointme nts will be terminable by one 
month’s notice on either side, and subject to the 
provisions of the Local Government Superannua- 
tion Acts, and the successful candidates will be 
required to pass a medical examination. 

The County Council is not in a position to 
assist successful applicants with housing accommo- 
dation. 

Canvassing members of the Council, directly or 
indirectly, will be a disqualification for appoint- 
ment. 

Applications to be made on a form to be 
obtained from the undersigned, to whom it must 
be returned, accompanied by copies of three recent 
testimonials, not later than 18th May, 1951. 

Envelopes and applications must be endorsed, 
stating clearly the vacancy for which the applica- 
tion is made. 


F. HAMER C ivewed Dipl.Arch., 
F.R.1.B.A., 


County Architect. 
St. Mary’s Gate, Derby. 
lst May, 1951. 2494 


LON DON Bu ECTRICITY BOARD. 
ASSISTANT QUANTITY SURVEYORS. 

Applications are invited for the above posi- 
tions in the Construction Branch of the Chief 
Engineer’s Department at Lesco House, Stamford 
Street, S.F.1. . 

Applicants should be experienced in the pre- 
paration of Bills of Quantities in all their stages, 
measurement of Variations and re-measurement 
of Contracts, and will work under the direction 
of a Chartered Quantity Surveyor. 

The posts have been graded under the National 
Joint Board agreement of the 17th February, 
1950, as Grade 5 (Schedule C)—salary range: 
£607 19s. to £814 16s. per annum inclusive, the 
commencing salary being dependent upon quali- 
fications and experience. This grading is subject 
to the approval of the District Joint Board and 
confirmation by the National Joint Board. 

Application forms obtainable from  Establish- 
ments Officer, 46, New Broad Street, E.C.2, to be 
returned duly completed within 10 days from the 
appearance of this advertisement. Please enclose 

addressed foolscap envelope and quote ref. 
EST/V/1216/A. on envelope and all ee. 
ence 247 
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CITY AND county oF NEWCASTLE-U PON. 


CITY ARCHITECT’S DEPARTMENT. 

Applications are invited from suitably qualiiied 
persons for the undermentioned appcintments in 
the Education Section of the Department : 

(a) ONE SENIOR ASSISTANT ARC HITECT. 
Salary £635 per annum, rising to £710 per annum 
(A.P.T., Grade VII). 

(0) ONE ASSISTANT ARCHITECT. 
£480 per omen, rising 
(A.P.T., Grade IV). 

Applicants for the post of Senior Assistant 
Architect, Grade VII, should be Associates of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, having con- 
siderable aptitude in the design and construction 
of contemporary buildings. Previous experience 
of educational buildings is desirable, but not 
essential. ; - : 

The work of the Section imcludes, in addition 
to the normal school programme, the design 
and erection of a large Grammar School and a 
new Central College of Technology. The 
successful applicants for both posts may be 


Salary 
to £525 per antum 


engaged wholly upon the new College of 
Technology. ; 

The sopeintments . wil, be subject to the 
National nditions of Service as adopted by 


the City Council; to the provisions of the Local 
Gevernment Superannuation Act, 1937, and to 
one month’s notice on either side. The successful 
candidates will be required to pass a medical 
examination. 

Applications, stating position applied for, age, 
particulars of training, qualifications, experience, 
present and past appointments, together with 
copies of two recent testimonials and the names 
and addresses of two persons to whom reference 
may be made, should be addressed to the City 
Architect, 18, Cloth Market, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, 1, not later than 18th May, 1951. 


JOHN ATKINSON, 
Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1. 

24th April, 1951. 2477 

HIS MAJESTY’S COLONIAL SERVICE. 

Four vacancies exist for TOWN PLANNING 
OFFICERS in the Surveys and Town Planning 
Department of Tanganyika. Appointment is on 
contract for 2-3 years on a fixed salary of £1,200, 
with a gratuity of £37 10s. for e: ach 3 months’ 
service on satisfactory completion of contract. 
An emergency allowance of £150 per annum is 
also payable. 

Applicants, preferably under 45, must hold the 
qrerecuone of A.M.T.P.L., and either 
A.M.I.C.E +» A.M.I.Mun.E.. A.. A.R.LCS., 
A.M.T.P.I.(Legal), F.R.€ B.Sc.(Eng.), or a 
degree in Architecture. pa experience 
of the preparation of town planning schemes in 
all stages and the control of development are 
essential. 

Terms of service include free first-class passages 
each way each tour for the officer, his wife 
and children (up to a maximum of three adult 
passages in all); Government quarters, if possible, 
at a rent of 10 per cent. of the salary; and home 
leave on full pay at the rate of 5 days for each 
month of resident service. 

Intending candidates should write for applica- 
tion forms and further particulars to the Director 
of Reerununee. Colonial Office, Sanctuary Build- 
ings, Great Smith Street. London, S.W.1, giving 
brief details of age, qualifications and experience, 
and quoting reference number 27281/22A. 2476 


ome URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 
NGINEER AND SURVEYOR’S 
DEPARTMENT. 

Applications are invited for_ the  under- 
mentioned appointments in the Department of 
the Engineer and porceres se J. H. Melville 
Richards, A.M.I.C.E., I.Mu 

(1) ARCHITECTU RAL ASSISTANTS (TWO). 

A.P.T., Grade IV. Salary scale, £480 to £525 
weighting.” 


per annum, plus London “ 

Applicants should have office experience, and 
preference will be given to those holding 
recognised professional qualifications. Duties will 
include the preparation of sketch designs, work- 
ing drawings and specifications, and eae: 
of work under construction. 

(2) 5 aaa i ee tN ASSISTANT. 

A.P Grades II/III. Salary scale, £420 to 
£495 per annum, plus London “ weighting.” 

Applicants should be students of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, with either full- 
time school training and one year’s office experi- 
ence, or three years if part-time school training 


only 
@) APCEITECTUEAL ASSISTANT. 
A.P.T., Grades I/II Salary scale, £390 to 
£465 per annum, plus London “ weighting.” 

Applicants should be students of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects or equivalent 
standard, and must be neat and expeditious 
draughtsmen. 

The Council is unable to offer any assistance 
in obtaining housing accommodation. The 
spocinens will be subject to the provisions of 
he Local Government Superannuation Act, 1937, 
to the passing of a medical examination, and to 
the National Joint Council’s Scheme of Condi- 
tions of Service. 

Forms of application may be obtained from 
the undersigned. to whom they agg 7” returned 
not later than Saturday, 19th May, 1951. 

Canvassing will be a disqualification. 


H. WELLS, 
Clerk of the Council. 
Council Offices, Harrow Weald Lodge, Harrow. 
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ON CA MBORNE- BEDS USE URBAN DISTRICT COUNTY BOROUGH OF BARROW-IN T ™ f 
)N- COUNCIL. SOUNTY $ J -IN- Co 
APPOINTMENT OF QUANTITY SURVEYOR. 6 _ FURNESS, | 40 PN enders for ntracts 
4 Applications are invied for the appointment of BOROUGH meh Rt SURV EYOR’S 6 lines or under, 128. 6d.; each additional line, 2s. 
Le antity Surveyor (Housing), in the Engineer SP! MENT. = : i 2 " - ie 
Me: od Sarveyor’s pepartane nt, at a salary in accord- Applications are invited for the permanent URBAN _DISTRICT OF W OLV ERTON. 
— ance with A.P.T., Grade V, of the National Scale appoltment of QUANTITY SURVEYOR, Grade STACEY HILL HOUSING ESTATE— 
CT. of Salaries (£520-£570 per annum). ; Vil, £635-£710 p.a. oe ; - CONTRACT NO. 14. : 
pum Applicants should have had suitable experience The Council has accepted the principle of Tenders are invited for the construction of 32 
in the preparation of bills of quantities, measuring providing housing accommodation. ‘ houses and external works on this estate. 
lary nd valuation for interim certificates, and final Further particulars, conditions of appointment Bills of Quantities, etc., may be obtained from 
a . " . . 
hom accounts for work in connection with large and forms of application, may be cbtained from the Engineer and Surveyor on and after 28th 
housing schemes. the Borough Engineer and Surveyor, Town Hall, April, 1951, on payment of £2 2s., which will be 
tant The »ppointment is subject to: Barrow-in-Furness, to whom completed applica- refunded on receipt of a bona fide tender, or the 
the (a) The National Scheme of Conditions of tions must be returned not later than Monday, -~ of —~| the ne G | Conditi 
con- Service. 2ist May, 1951 ; *lans, and a copy oO 1e General Condition 
‘tion ™“b) The Local Government Superannuation Act, LAWRENCE ALES, — ¥ Contract, wey be inepoeee at Se oe ¢ the 
ence 1937; and the passing of a medical examination. Town Clerk. ngineer and Surveyor during normal office hours, 
not (c) One month’s notice in writing on either side. Town Hall, Barrow-in-Furness. 2480 as from the date of this advertisement. 
| The appointment is, however, subject to the ., Lenders, in a plain sealed envelope endorsed 
tion omission of the clause in the Nationat Conditions cars ae 4 - dak. chaaaaaiiiiaae Stacey Hill, Contract No. 14,” must reach me 
sign af Service as to payment of subsistence for duties THURROCK URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. | by 10 a.m. on 10th May, 1951. The Council does 
id a aithin the urban district. _ ENGINEER & SURVEYOR’S. DEPARTMENT. not bind itself to accept the lowest or any tender. 
The Applications, endorsed “‘ Quamtity Surveyor,” ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT, es me A. J. Ww. JEFFREY, ; 
be stating age, qualifications and experience, together GRADE IIl. : ; Clerk of the Council. 
of with the names and addresses of two perscns to A vacancy occurs in the Council’s Architectural Market Square, Stony Stratford, 
whom reference can be made, should be forwarded Staff for an, ASSISTANT, at a salary im accord: Wolverton, Bucks. 
| Oe to reach the undersigned not later than Saturday, 0 eee +" = A.P.T. Division of 14th April, 1951. 2401 
ry V4 M 7, 1951. we Nad na SCé e ) Sale Ss. : 
socal ba aomnmedation will be made available conan Architectural pen ge mmge ge & 
to j 2» ired. and previous success In some pa Oo arts 0 ie 
ssful nw ol must state whether to their know- Examination leading to the qualification Architectural Appointments Vacant 
dical ledge they are related to any member or senior A.R.I.B-A. will be an advantage. | = oe 
officer of the Council. The Council may consider housing accommoda- 4 lines or under, 78. 6d.; each additional line, 4s. 
age, Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will be a tion, if required by the successful candidate if een 
ence, disqualification. ; ; he iives beyond 20 miles from Thurrock. | . RCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT _ required. 
with 8. C. WILSON, The appointment is subject to the provisions of Intermediate standard. Small progressive 
ames C’erk to the Council. the Local Government Superannuation Act, 1937, London office. Write, stating age, experience, 
“ence Council Offices, Camborne, Cornwall. and the a ——— will be required to qualifications. salary, etc. Box 2308. 
City J 51. 50% pass 2 medical examination. | ; A oan re ee : 
nen cs _— Pe " —— au0s Applications, endorsed ** Architectural Assistant, RCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT required im- 
ul ERP OL, REGLONAL HOSPITAL BOARD. Ill,” stating age, qualifications and experience, mediately for progressive appointment in 
Applications are invited for the following with copies of not more than three testimonials, pleasant coastal town, S.W. England. Sound 
——— appointment tt the Regional Archi. should reach the undersigned not later than knowledge of Construction and some Administra- 
se tect’s epartment, on the Headquarters staff first post on Thursday, 17th May, 1951. tive experience essential. Salary within the range 
of the Board :— ; _ : Canvassing will disqualify, and applicants must of £480-£525 p.a. Superannuation Scheme after 
. ASSISTANT ARCHITECT, at a salary in disclose in writing any relationship to any probationary period. Box 2340. 
_24Tt accordance with A.P.T., Grade VI, £595-£660 per ateaber or senior officer of the ‘Council. . RCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT ae 4 b: 
= annum. r / a AL ASSISTAD require y 
ING Applicants should be Associates of the Royal A. E. POOLE, 44% Midlands firm capable of taking charge of 
ining Institute of British Architects, and must have a Clerk of the Council. small drawing office. Varied and interestin 
is on good general experience and ability im design Council Offices, Whitehali Lane practice. Starting salary £650 and option o 
1,200, and construction. _ : 7 Grays, Essex. ; 2505 profits-sharing scheme after 12 months’ satis- 
nths ‘The above appointment will be subject to the : factory service. Full particulars of experience, 
tract. National Health Service (Superannuation) Regula- etc., to Box 2429. 
eh on Me yg J yey it aa “a peneuate or TLE ORD, ee APF RCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT required for 
1 the Applications, stating age, education, qualifica- ONE ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT. A.P-T. +X Victoria Street Office. Capable of preparing 
ither tions, experience, present and previous appoint- tegie, : GRADE VIII/IX. ey : working details from sketch designs. Salary up 
CS. ments and salary, together with the names and — pot gaas eR . cue to £350. Write, stating experience, Box 2405. 
p ae . Q . Applications are invited for the following : a ating experience, BOX <4U0, 
ol - ae ley oe gg oe a Sent 2 the appointment on the permanent staff of the RCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT required i 
‘iene $s d a , James Street, Liverpool, 2, Borough Engineer :— t 4 E AS AL required im- 
es in 9} not later than 11th May, 1951. ee re rm > mediately. Must have up-to-date experience 
ee Secretary to the Board. p.a., ‘pius’ London weighting. : office blocks, and. be ully conversant with Local 
go 2425 Candidates must be Chartered Architects and —— requirements and bye-laws.  Know- 
wite MINISTRY OF WORKS. Corporate Members of the Royal Institute of (cege,.of Steel and concrete framed structures 
a There are vacancies in the Chief Architect’s British Architects, and have a thorough know- a a ; y 3 prepare spocincenons 
sible, Division for ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANTS ledge of architectural works, with practical ex- ready for quantity surveyor and tender. Salar. 
— and = LEADING ARCHITECTURAL _ASSIS- perience in the design and development of public pao "ae g ~ 41 yn Mad hite {ee to 
é TANTS, yi recognised training and fair ex- buildings of all types Flats, Housing Schemes, Personnel Manager, Hstecpelitan-Viabees” Elec- 
plice.  ROpaee.. — e mee wat be employed a preparation of ——. iat 7 trical Co., Ltd., Trafford Park, Manchester, 17 
= x n and elsewhere on a wide variety of capable of supervising and controlling staff an - e Ne wis 
rector Public Buildings, including Atomic Energy ac ee 2412 
‘ ’ g. y and contracts. ; : E — ————_— 
sme Te a ee eee Telephone The Louncil by poepepat to consider cay ENIOR ASSISTANT wanted in busy North 
‘yaren. » j i? sary) the question of housing accommodation in Midlan ‘ 4 ; 
i€ 347g Salary : Architectural Assistants, £340-£575 per connection with the appointment. section at teas bate eon pe gee 
4 annum ; Leading Architectural Assistants, £570- The National Joint Council have recently private practice essential. Send particulars and 
IL. £675 per annum. Starting pay will be assessed awarded increases in the before-mentioned salary salary requirements to Box 2433. 
according to age, qualifications and experience. scale, but details have not yet been received by, —— -— 
These rates are for London; a small deduction is or adopted by, the Council. ; F ONALD WARD & PARTNERS require an 
— made in the Provinces a The appointment is  whole-time (private ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT  (Inter- 
at on Although these are not established posts, some practice being prehibited). and subject to one mediate). Apply 33, St. George’s Drive, 8.W.1 
elville of them have long term possibilities, and com- month’s notice, to the provisions of the Local Telephone Victoria 5531. "9432 
pitions are held periodically to fill established Seaman 7 emma a Acts, the National BN : aa eae _ = 
rwo) es. st : Scheme of Conditions, of Service, and medical ZNIOR ASSISTANT required by Sir John 
; Apply in writing, stating age ti lit *xaminati ait & Pz . i 
5 } ng, ge, nationality, full examination. ; : Burnet, Tait & Partners. Appl 
£525 details of experience, and locality preferred, to Forms of application, obtainable from the Town be fully experienced in the AB me = 
al Chief Architect, Ministry of Works, Abell House, Clerk, Town Hall, Ilford, should be returned to ing drawings for multi-storey buildings. Apply 
siding John Islip Street, London, S.W.1, quoting refer- the Town Clerk not later than the 15th May, 1951. in writing, stating experience and salary required, 
will ence WG10/BC. 2217 2506 to 10, Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 2420 
work- 
‘vision 
420 to 
call PHENCO PLASTIC FLOOR COVERING 
r full- is recommended b i 
Beira y Architects as exceptionally st: ong and 
ine PHENCO hard wearing, with high resistance to oil, grease and ef 
chemicals. NON-inflammable. Non-slip and dustless and : = 
easily kept clean by normal methods. : pee 
390 to PHENCO is tested to British Standards Specification for wear, indenta- 3 , % 4 
? tion, pliabiliry, water absorption and non-inflammability. = a * : fe) 
Royal B.S.S. 476/1932, B.S.S. 386; 1936, B.S.S. 810/1938. 3 
Ba PHENCO FLOORING is a durable and flexible material with pleasing : : 
ditious colour tones. It is supplied in 8 or I2 yard rolls, 36 in. wide ; : € 
1 by 3/32 in. or 1/8 in. thick ; also in tiles 12 in. by 12 in. and ae ° j : 
all 9 in. by 9 in.and 1/8 in, thick. Bu | , C nt tors 
ance = i ontrac 
at SAMPLES AND FULL QUOTATIONS ON REQUEST TO 
b, 1937, oo 
i) || PHOENIX RUBBER CO. LTD. Station Works Telephone: 
° es Ge 7 f] ER 
+ eae 91, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. Tel.: London Wall 1622 2 King James Sh, Waterloo 5474 
turned Works at: 2K, Buckingham Ave., Trading Estate, Slough, Bucks j : ee Bees ( Iii ) 
: Tel.: Slough 22307/8/9 “2 ee | nes] - 
Agents for Birmingham area Agents for Sheffield area BS es 
A. D. FOULKES LTD. JOHN HADFIELD & SONS LTD. # GE : 
Youncil. F * 
TOW. ¥ 
24 
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SSISTANT ARCHITECT required in Edin- RCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMAN required Architectural Appointments Wanted 
di burgh. Applicants should be qualified and ve for West End Architect’s office, able to = . ‘ 
have practical experience in design and erection prepare working drawings, 4 im. scales, and all Cu ASSISTANT, age 38, A.R.I.B.A., with 
of buildmge works. Minimum salary £625 per details. Interesting variety of work. Reply, varied experience, accustomed to taking 
annum. Pension scheme available. Box 2442. giving particulars and details of experience. charge of practice, desires change to established 
; ’ SSIS Salary by arrangement. Box 2454. firm with work abroad, where there is a definite 
y. RCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT. with office TIQHTS : : 7 : prospect of advancement, leading to partnership. 
cupecrenes, pequaed Sr veenaey ee RAUGHTSMAN/ARCHITECT required for Willing to reside abroad where necessary. 
W est penstion. ne post - a permanent = Building Development Department of a Box 2413 
site responsibility, varied experience, and has large industrial organisation in West London. : iY 5 = — 
prospects for a suitable man. Applicants should Applicants should have passed through recognised A RC HITEC TURAL MODEL MAKER (21), 
state details of experience. Harry 8. Fairhurst draughtsman’s training and be familiar with 4 with 4 years’ experience in Architect’s office, 
& Son, 55, Brown Street, Manchester, 2. 2483 architectural details of industrial buildings. gee we | of | ——— mal ability 
RCHITECIS required for senior appointment Write details of age, experience, and salary range a Wg ny F Pay ob Gag By: od, 
4 in the Head Office of a large contracting expected, to Box 2461. enue aes 27. 
company in West London. Successful applicant eS SECRETARY, capable ot 
will be given time to acquire background know- Ng gee ARCHITECT required for busy i4 taking charge, seeks post in Architect’s 
ledge of non-traditional construction handled by i City office. Salary according to age and office. Box 2488. ’ 
this firm, with a view to assisting with the experience. Messrs. Westmore & Sanders, 121, SSOCIATE (3), with wide experience of 
Seen on Sens ee = ? provects = = Cheapside, E.C.2. MONarch 3337/9. 2462 heavy and industrial work, contracts and 
Jnited ngcom ane apron TT oe : office organisation, seek ost in Southerr 
£650 p.a., according to experience. Write, giving RCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT required in England, ‘includiag London, |. ll responsibility 
brief details of experience, age, and qualifications, i South Bucks. Age 25 to 30. Apply, giving and initiative essential. Box 2464. 
to Box 2486. full details and salary required, Box 2463. B.I.B.A. (36), of wide experience and proved 
A RLBAJARICS. (age 30-35) wanted in See SN eer page A. ee een” see ee ee 
4KXe busy London office in the Temple area. | Ng none T ARCE SCT required in London partnership, y sstenehhy in London or South 
Architectural ability should be predominant. 4 office for Schools project. High standard England, where pleasant personaiity coupled with 
Forward fuil particulars of previous experience of draughtsmanship and sound knowledge of con- shrewd business acumen, drive, and _ initiative 
and saiary required to Box 2485. struction essential. Write, stating experience, would have added scope. s Salary region of f 
tor TV. a qualifications and salary required. Box 2473. shay Seat I ary on our 
Q' ALIFIED Architect as MANAGING ASSIY- e. figures. Enquiries to Box 138. : _ 
ow TANT in busy country practice. Salary RCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT required for RCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT, 5 years’ ex- 
from £700, according to experience, age, etc. The ZA detailing. Age 35 or over. State experience, £X perience London and Provinces, seeks posi- 
on 2 Se ba a ao age, qualifications, and salary required to Box tion in Brighton district. Box 142. 
eve aii) 0 « Me iets . v) J D -e - : 
managing offices and controlling staff is desirable, 2474, - wo ne hong H cone ng long 
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ve : - R.1 B.A. Intermediate standard, and be meat, Other Appointments Vacant 
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All becausé your P.O. switchboard is cluttered up with inter-departmental 
traffic. Shed this load at once by installing RELIANCE Loud s peaking Tele- 
phones. A flick of a switch and your staff is at your elbow and in touch with each 
other. 
Think of the savings in time and telephone costs a RELIANCE installation could be; 
then write for full details mentioning leaflet L.26. 





THE RELIANCE TELEPHONE COMPANY LTD. 
(A subsidiary of The General Electric Co. Ltd.) 
39-41, PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone: Chancery 5341 (P.B.X) 
BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM 


= THE GUARANTEE 
| SPECIFY OF JOINERY 

















CERTIFICATION TRADE MARK EXCELLENCE 


The Trade Mark is a guarantee of quality since it may only be used by licensed 
producers who undertake to conform to the designs and specifications of the 
Association, a list of whom may be obtained from the Secretary of the Association. 








- THE ENGLISH JOINERY MANUFACTURERS’ 
ae ASSOCIATION (INCORPORATED) 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40 PICCADILLY, W.1. REG. 4448 
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with dating particulars, to Ruddle & Wilkinson, LENDOWER HOTEL, EASTBOURNE.— 
king B./L./A.R.1.B.A., Long Causeway Chambers. *Phone 5811/2. Furnished Rooms to Let, 
ished § peterborough. Tel.: Peterborough 5248/9. 2455 h. and c., electric lift, from 35s. weekly. Cooking 
inite facilities or restaurant service available. 2351 
9 - AMEPLATES.—Classical Lettering — 
— and Engraved by Austin Luce & Company 
—. For Sale or Wanted 336, Station Road, Harrow, Middlesex. Send for 
Pn 4 lines or under, 7s. 6d.; each additional line, 2s. estimate and sketch. (Tel.: Underhill = 
vility as . ive Suitable ‘ 
N FFICE required in London. Suitable for : _- aes : " 5 
card, small practice. Victoria district preferred. : pai 
= Willing tu share. Box 2502. Ed ti ] —* y— - Saad ae 
> Of EG ALe.—Large Counter-Balanced Drawing Announcements a — > “So 
acts ~ Board (size 4 ft. 2 in. by 6 ft, 7 in.). Fully {nee or under, 78. 6d.; each additional line, 2s. een : EVERYCLASS 
adjustable, good working order. Complete with R. 1.B.A. BXAMS—Mr. L. Stuart Stanley, : see } Rae ee osntige 
e of all accessories. £20, or best offer. Jepson, 11, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., M.T.P.I., Distm. in T.P. Pe ” 2 ; EER scat ayant 
and Smalls Mead, Crawley, Sussex. 2500 (Tuto ater 2 the —a wot, Arch, 3% Gay yaad : ? os 
therr r. G. A. ockett, B.A., A.R.I.B.A. a . . 
pility = —————> = A.M.T.P.I., F.R.9.A., prepare Students b ee Ag W. J. FURSE & CO. LTD. 
correspondence tuition. Stuart rie & eo sy a a 

roved £ er vices Offered 10, Adelaide Street, Strand, W.C.2. TEM. is ap LOwDOn <9 CARTERET StREET. wesTounsTen. 5 ws 
L or 4 lines or under, 78. 6d.; each additional line, 2s. : =. OO welahon ine ee ceaeiaeeroemnatenemmnecie 
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our be orn by erspectivist, ins on Walker, 
P.R.L.E A.A. Dipl. Dipl.T.P., A.R.Ae.8., 107, 

» ex. Sloane  atieet, 8.W.1. Telephone SLOame 1410. Postal Courses in all subjects of the 1951 exam sylla- 

posi- 2175 bus (including Professional Practice) are conducted by 

FAUALIFIED QUANTITY SURVEYORS invite THE ELLIS SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 

long ae Page! gg —_— _F - Principal: A. B. Waters, M.B.E .G.M.,F.R.I.B.A. 

son- [| nection wit and surveys ills of quantities, 

e —- site measuring, final accounts, claims, reports on 103B, OLD —e RD., LONDON, $.W.7 

property, maintenance repairs, etc., etc. London Phone: KEN 8 and at Worcester 





and Southern Counties preferred. Box 2 


A R.I.B.A. (37), with own small office in West 
e London can offer assistance in preparing 
Drawings or Specifications or in Supervision, or 


e, 28. will undertake any kind of Survey. Box 2406. QUANTITY SURVEYING 
er: R 1.B.A. Calculations of Simple eo Postal Courses for R.I.C.S., 1.A.A.S., and 1.@.S. 
. 








eriors Members and Theory of Structures. Posta Exams in all subjects of each syllabus. Tuition by well 
dard. — Tuition. Apply D. A. Fowler, Dip. —. —"" qualified tutors under the direction of the Principal, 
etails | F.B.1.B.A., 22, Oakwell Mount. Leeds, 8. A.B. Waters M.8.E., G.M. ©.R.I.B.A. Descriptive 
e. ~ T.RAMING AND MOUNTING of =... booklet on request. 
aan and Plans is a special service offered to 

2431 Architects by The Rowley Gallery, Ltd., 87, THE ELLIS SCHOOL 

for | Campden Street, Kensington Church Street, Ws. 103B, OLD BROMPTON RD., LONDON, S.W.7 
castle Park 4349. 3000 Phone: KEN 8641 and at Worcester 
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dives quiring Schemes for General Engineering 


Tee | es ae Cog CHAIN LINK FENGING 


ction Moderate fees. Box 2489. 























pects, | P)EGISTERED ARCHITECT (R.1.B.A. Final LINOLEUM is economical and most efficient 
a passed), University graduate (Poland), with _ for the majority of present day 
‘PPlY, Fall round experience and sound knowledge of information Sheets needs 
— construction, offers evening and week-end services, ° 

London area. Box 2466. _ 19/Gl, ae 3 & 3 

R.1.B.A. wishes for evening and Saturday Reprints available on application te:— We can offer 

fie morning’ work. Working Drawings, 

Rerveve ae ch Lincleum Manufacturers’ Association 
) Surveys, Perspectives. Box 2499. 273/287, Regent Street, Lond Ww. A COMPLETE FENCING SERVICE 
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BY OUR OWN SKILLED STAFF 





J. BINNS, LTD., Specialists in the supply 
= “cleetsoom*eeeipm topes of eames. wai WALL FINISHING MATERIALS BOULTON & PAUL LTD 


] 4 lines or under, 78. 6d.; each additional line, 2s. 66é Ss T @) a4 ! - a 99 


#107. St Panli's Road. N.1. Canonbury 2061. 





- Full particulars including Information Sheet No. 7.C2 from NORWICH 
The Race Ueneleters Unit will be pleased to 
report | on and tender tor your specialised CALLOW & KEPPICH LTD CRC 6F 
upholstery requirements and repairs. 22, nloa a" Bul SHIPHAM GORGE. CHEDDAR, M 
Road, Clapham. 8.W.4. 4048 CK] Feo. SRS Sts — 








INKFIELD MANOR NURSERIES, 
ASCOT, lay out Rock and Formal Gardens 
and Labourless ‘Allweather” Tennis Courts. 
Six Chelsea Gold Medals since 1947. —— 


Froee es rioes, spi | MUMFORD BAILEY 
& PRESTON LTD 








WHITE FACING 


BRICKS 







Winder & Achureh, itd. 80, Broad Street, Bir- 
— mingham, 1. Telephone: Midland 5001. ’ 

7O CHIMNEY, NO BOILERHOUWSE needed 
iN with a B & A. Electrode Boiler. Ideal for 


= a and one Ls eg - - no smoke, no 
uel-store, no ash remova ost compact, can be 
fitted in any convenient position. Available from AIR CONDITIONING & HEATING (3. ee Se whe 


102,000 to 4,080,000 B.Th.U. per hour. Write for 

















leaflet 150, Bastian & Allen, Ltd., Ferndale HOT & COLD WATER SERVICES TELEPHONE ea 
Terrace, Harrow, Middlesex. 2210 SANITARY ENGINEERING ETC. BULWELL 78237-8 
INSURANCE a a TT 
RC TS’ {iH} c 
CHITECTS’ Indemnity Insurance effected. erences a eM. M CARTHY «SONS, LTD 
E. J. SAXBY, Incorporated Insurance Broker, ‘Phone: Clechenwel! 6344 Branches ot Bournemouth & Dubs _/ BULWELL w NOTTINGHAM 
Mla, Carfax, Horsham, Sussex. Tel. 990. 2039 Wd 








eA Fite & SERVICE 


‘= =< = 


Our flooring service includes Wood : ; Head Office: 206-208, London Road 
_ Como » Wood Strip, Rubber, Cork and ‘ ; = Derby. Tel : Derby 47441 (7 lines ) Also 
omposition. = - eto — 4 in London, Nottingham, Bristol. 
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RAPID FLOORS 











Laid complete at the rate of 


75 yds. super per gang per day. 


Precast units of Approx. “‘I”’ section, designed for 
all loading conditions and for both simply supported 
and continuous spans. 

Floor thicknesses are constant over a wide range of 
spans. Interlocking lips render the floor homo- 
geneous. Soffits are flush and even. Trimmings 
and Cantilevers can readily be provided. 

Special bearings are not required, and our gangs fix 
straight from the Transport lorry. 

The specified load is carried immediately and the 
floor at once provides a clear uninterrupted working 
platform for all following trades. 


Quotations for supply, or supply and fix as desired. 
Deliveries commence 6 weeks after approval of working 
drawings. Technical booklet free upon request. 











Width—7. Beams to 3ft. Oin. 


TARMAC LIMITED a 
VINCULUM DEPT 3 


ETTINGSHALL, WOLVERHAMPTON 
Telephone: BILSTON 41101-8 (8 lines) 


Licensees fur the manufacture, Supply and fixing in W arwickshire, Stafford- 
Shire, Worcestershire, Shropshire, Kent, Sussex, Surrey, Cheshire and 
North Wales. 
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YOU CAN 
WASH IT, RUB IT, SCRUB IT! 


to walls that is quickly and economically applied, beautiful . —s ET eas 


I: hotels, flats, private homes and offices; in hospitals, 


schools, public and factory buildings, MURAC gives a finish 





to see, easy to clean and long lasting ! 


MURAC SUPERSEDES DISTEMPER & WATER PAINT 


Here’s a matt oil paint as easy to put on as distemper, using a 6” flat wall brush. 
~ What a saving in labour costs alone! Murac dries with a beautiful dull sheen, and 
its surface is so hard that not only can it be rubbed and scrubbed again and again, 
but it is also hygienic and impenetrable to dirt. Murac is long-lasting, won’t 
powder or flake, and comes in eighteen basic colours, easily blended to any shade 
you could want. It is made in the Brolac works by John Hall & Sons Ltd., who 
will gladly send you a free colour scheme booklet if you will write to them at the 
address below. ' 


Mi Lu Pra c MATT OIL FINISH FOR WALLS |e 


SH iy— anus * 


JOHN HALL & SONS (BRISTOL & LONDON) LIMITED, HENGROVE, BRISTOL, 4 
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